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BRYANT. 


W 
the town of Cummington, 


Connecticut, the 3d of November, 
1794. When a mere child, he was noted 
for his talents; he was one of those few 
smart children make smart 
His father, Dr. Peter Bryant, was an emi- 
nent physician, and a man of rare attain- 
ments in science and literature. He was 
proud of his boy, and guided his studies ; 


born in 


who men. 


and when they began to bud into the cre- 
ative faculty, and to bear fruit—blossoms 
would perhaps be better, for the real fruit 
was yet to come—in infantile verses, his 
kind but. eritieal that de- 


was the eye 


tected their faults and beauties, and his 
the hand that trained their wildness and 
lopped away their exuberance. 


Vou. 1, No. 5.—BB 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT was | 


Under the instruction of such a father. 
the young pogt’s mind ripened and ex- 
panded. When he was ten years old, his 
verses were thought good enough to be 
printed in the newspaper of an adjoining 
town, the “ Hampshire Gazette ;” and in 
his fourteenth year, he came out with a 
political satire, “* The Embargo,” published 
at Boston, in 1808. ‘The amount of poet- 
ry in these early productions was doubt- 
less small; but the fact of a boy’s being 
able to write, not satires and poems, but 
even tolerable sense, at so early an age, 
was somewhat rare. 

Young Bryant’s satire attracted a good 
deal of attention, and soon passed into « 
second edition. In 1810, the sixteenth 
year of his age, he was entered as a mem- 
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College. He was already far advanced in 
his studies, for some of his early verses, 
printed in the Hampshire Gazette, were 
Latin translations. He now continued 
his studies with enthusiasm. He 
particularly noticed for his fondness for 
the classics ; and, in a little time, he made 
himself master of the most interesting 
portions of the literature of Greece and 
Rome. He remained at college a year or 
two, when he asked and procured an hon- 
orable dismission, for the purpose of de- 
voting himself to the study of the Law. 
This he did in the office of Judge Howe, 


of Worthington, and afterward in that of 


the Hon. William Baylies, of Bridgewa- 
ter. In 1815, he was admitted to practice 
at the bar of Plymouth. During this time 
the young poet had not been idle. He 
did not, like Sir William Blackstone, pen 
a “ Farewell to the Muse,” but worshiped 
her more devoutly than ever. 
this period, in 1812, he wrote “ Thanatop- 
sis” and the “ Inseription for the Entrance 
to a Wood.” Poems like these are re- 


was | 


About | 


markable for a young man of eighteen or | 


nineteen. There is no name in English 
literature upon whom they would not 
confer credit,—and they written, too, in 
intervals of leisure, snatehed from that 
least interesting of all studies, the Law, 
that ruiner of faney and imagination, 
that death to the sensibilities and the heart. 
To be a good lawyer—and Bryant, it is 
said, was a good lawyer, not one of your 
every-day pettifoggers—to be a thorough 
lawyer, more elaborate study is necessary 
than for any other profession. Law offi- 
ces, even the best, are not noted for either 
beauty or comfort. Generally, they clus- 
ter together in out-of-the-way courts and 
alleys. The offices themselves are pinched 
and diminutive, with a strong scent 
moldy calf skin; oftentimes intolerant 
with the odor, and misty with the smoke, 
of tobacco. Their furniture is usually char- 
acteristic—old, and much worn, consisting 
for the most part of three-legged chairs, 
and rickety tables, and ancient mahogany 
desks, always let down in front, with 
dusty pigeon-holes, full of still dustier 
papers, tied up with red tape. Here and 
there are -pens, ink, and paper, and 
huge blots of ink, and on the shelves, 
and perhaps in antique book-cases, are 
stacks of old law books, Coke on Lyttle- 
ton, Lyttleton on Coke, and Blackstone 
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ber of the Sophomore class of Williams’s | on somebody else,—on Special Plead- 


ing, Revised Statutes, and all the canons 
in Christendom. The floor is sprinkled 
with sand, and the wall tapestried with 
spider webs and the eareasses of defunct 
blue bottle flies. And of a piece with 
this—we speak knowingly here—are the 
duties of a young law-student with his 
ink-spotted livery, and his red, watery 
eyes :—this hour writing subpenas for 
John Doe and Richard Roe, and the next 
serving them on the said J. D. and R. R. 
Now drawing up declarations, and now 
filing the same. Now copying the pro- 
ceedings in a case of assault and battery, 





and now running the risk of person- 
ally undergoing the same operation. 
Something other and better than this 


is necessary to make or keep a man a 
poet,—something like spring winds, and 
summer flowers, autumn leaves, and the 
white drifts of winter snow; the sight 
of the bright old sun in heaven, and many 
hours of leisure to write down his golden 
sayings; green hills to climb; woods to 
wander in; seas to gaze upon, and far- 
shining stars to sublime the soul; and 
whole scores of old books in prose and 
rhyme, with plenty of time to read them, 
and dream over their genial thoughts. 
But our law-student, our poet-lawyer, is 
still a poet; for he has a brave, true heart, 
and faints not. He knows that poetry, 
divine as she is, “ consorts with poverty 
and seorn.”” God has not given him the 
means of idleness; therefore he labors in 
the uncongenial drudgery of the law, and is 
rewarded by the muse with “ Thanatop- 
sis,” and the * Inseription for the Entrance 
to a Wood,” and the fame therefrom ac- 
eruing and to accrue. Nature does not 
forsake her worshiper, even in the pre- 
cincts of law. The wind blows in at the 
casements with a message, the rain taps 
at the pane, and the overhanging sky 
looks its unutterable things. She has a 
various language, this Nature. Go listen 
“ Thanatopsis,” and 


to her teachings in 
worship with her in “ The Forest Hymn.’ 

“ 'Thanatopsis,” “ The Lines to a Wa- 
ter-fowl,” and one or two other of Bryant's 
smaller poems, were published in_ that 
heavy old quarterly, “ The North Ameri- 
ean Review.” When Dana,—says Dr. 
Griswold, meaning Richard H. Dana, the 
author of “ The Buceaneer,’—when Dana 
was a member of the North American 
Club, “ Thanatopsis” was offered for pub- 
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or two others, read it, and concurred in 
the belief that it could not have been 
written by an American. ‘There was a 
finish and completeness about it, added to 
the grandeur and beauty of the ideas, to 
which it was supposed none of our writers 
had attained. Dana was informed, how- 
ever, that the author of it was a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate, then in ses- 
sion; and he walked immediately from 
Cambridge to the State House, in Boston, 
to obtain a view of the remarkable man. 
A plain, middle-aged gentleman, with a 
business-like aspect, was pointed out to 
him; a glance was sufficient ; the legisla- 
not be the author of “ Thana- 
and he returned without seeking 
an A slight and 
mistake of names had misled his inform- 
ant. ‘The real author being at length dis- 
covered, a correspondence ensued, and 
Bryant was invited to deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Cambridge; they 
became personally acquainted, and a friend- 


tor could 
topsis ;” 


introduction. 


ship sprung up which has lasted to the 
present time. That anniversary poem, 
“The Ages,” was delivered at Harvard, 
and soon after, with a few fugitive pieces, 
published at Boston in a small volume. 

In 1821, Bryant married a young lady 
of Great Barrington, Mass., whither he 
had removed to practice his profession. 


natural | 


lication in the Review; our critic, with one 
| joins a coterie of young authors, Sands, 


| 





magazines. About the same time, he 
Verplanck, and Halleek—then considered 
rather smart—and a number of young art- 
ists, in the production of “ The Talisman,” 
an annual. The annualphobia was then 
at its height, and everybody was bitten by 
it; publishers and readers were alike mad. 
About the same time, Peter Parley started 
“The Token” in Boston, and Hawthorne 
wrote for that. Some of Bryant’s con- 
tributions to “The Talisman,” place him 
very high as a writer of prose. In this 
publication and in “The New-York Re- 
view” appeared some of his finest poems, 
among which was “ The Hymn to Death,” 
in which he pays a touching tribute to the 
memory of his father, his guide and friend. 
In 1827, he became one of the editors 
of the New-York Evening Post, one of the 
oldest and most influential gazettes in the 
country. The politics of the man differ 
from those of the boy. In 1808—but 
what could one expect from a boy of four- 


| teen—he satirized the Democrats ; twenty 


Ile was both skillful and successful as a | 


lawyer; but the drudgery and _ labor, 
and perhaps other peculiarities about the 


vocation, clashed with his poetical and 


moral sensibilities, and induced him, after | 


ten years’ practice, to remove in 1825 to the 
city of New-York, and commence a liter- 
ary career. During the preceding years he 
has not been idle ; he has read much, thought 


much, and seen much; seen nature daily, | 


and thought over and read her messages. 
The scenery in that part of Massachu- 
setts is, we are told, particularly fine. 
Around the poet’s birth-place, Cumming- 
ton, are mountains and forests ; and here, 
at Great Barrington, we have the “ Mon- 
ument Mountain,” overlooking the pictur- 
esque valley of the Housatonic. Scenes 
like these, distinetly and purely American, 
form the character of Bryant’s landscape 
poetry. 

But now he quits them for New-York, 
whither his fame has preceded him, and 
is engaged as editor of “ The New-York 
Review,” one of the best of the early 


years after, he is the editor of their chief 
Of his political career: we are 
Like Can- 


paper. 

hardly competent to judge. 
ning’s needy knife-grinder, 

“ We never love to meddle 

With politics, sir!’ 


, 


One competent to judge, thus writes of 
Bryant in connection with the Evening 
Post :—*As a politician, he has disdained 
the miserable arts by which small minds 
achieve the triumphs of their party, or 
their own profit. Drawing his principles 
from the independent conclusions of his 
own mind, he has not shifted with every 
wind of doctrine. He has regarded poli- 
tics, not as the strife of opposing interests, 
nor as a factitious struggle for party su- 
premacy, nor yet as a predatory warfare 


| for the spoils of success; but as the sol- 


emn conflict of great principles. He has 


' studied it as a comprehensive science, in 


which the rights and happiness of millions 
of men are interested, and which has is- 
sues and dependencies spreading over the 
events of many years. In this light he 
has sought to teach its truths with consei- 
entious fidelity.” If he be indeed all this, 
he is a consistent politician, and should 
take out a patent accordingly. In the 


summer of 1834, Bryant visited Europe 
with his family, intending to devote a few 
years to literary pursuits, and the educa- 
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tion of his children. He traveled through | 


Germany, France, and Italy, and resided 
at different periods in Heidelberg, Mu- 
Of this tour, 
but few memorials remain; in his * Let- 


nieh, Florence, and Pisa. 


ters” are some six or eight relating to it, 
out of the fifty odd composing the volume, 
and in his poems 
Apennines,” “To the River Arno,” 
“The Knight’s Epitaph,” and “ Marth.” 
The illness of his editorial partner, Wil- 


liam Leggett, oceasioned his reeall in 
1836. Leggett dying shortly after, the 


whole management of the Post devolved 
upon him, and has since continued in his 
hands ; and day after day and year after 
year he has continued at his post, with, as 
the newspapers say, a firmness worthy of 
a better cause. In the summer of 1840, 
he traveled through Florida and the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and in 1844 revisited 
KMurope. From time to time he publishes 
a small poem in the magazines, and ocea- 
sionally makes a collection. A complete 
edition of all his poems then written was 
published by the Harpers in 1832, and 
soon after reprinted in London, through 
the influence of Washington Irving. ‘The 
last and most complete American edition 
is that of Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, a 
handsome octavo, illustrated by Leutze’s 
designs. 
edition, has the imprint of George Slater, 
London, with somebody else for Edinburgh 


Our reading copy, a neat pocket 


and Dublin. Since his first migration in 
1825, Bryant has resided in and about 


New-York. 


Roslyn, one of the most beautiful spots on 


ILis present residence is at 
Long Island. Long may it be hallowed by 
his earthly presence, and long may we and 
the public at large have his poems to read, 
with as many more new ones as cireum- 
stances will permit, and the publishers pay 
handsomely for. 

Among the many peculiarities and ex- 
eellences of Bryant's poetry, its Ameri- 
eanism is first and foremost, exhibiting 
itself in just those points in which Amer- 
ica differs from HKurope—in its natural 


Asa 


painter of natural scenery, Bryant will 


scenery and in its love of freedom. 


compare favorably with any of the English 
rural poets. He has all the 
of Thompson, without his turgid and in- 
flated lines; the pensive grace and pure 


minuteness 


morality of Cowper, without his effemi- 
for didaecties; the 
radiant in Words- 


nacy and penchant 


nature, so 


feeling of 


the verses “ To the | 





worth, without Wordsworth’s  meta- 
physics and prolixity. From these, 
the three great masters of English 


rural poetry, he differs in many particu- 
lars, the chief of which seems to be, that 
he has no system to maintain, nothing to 
tag and hang on nature, being content to let 
the sovereign mother affect him as she will. 
Sometimes she speaks of herself alone, 
and he listens to her maternal voice, and 
admires her material forms, looking no 


deeper. ‘The blowing of the wind, the 


flowing of the stream, the waving of the 


leat, the singing of the bird, have their 


own beauty and divinity. 


“Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 


Then beauty is her own excuse for being!’ 


At such times he reflects nature with 
the fidelity of a mirror, picturing it trans- 
parently, éven to its most minute mani- 
festations. Nothing can be more exact in 
form and tone than the “ Inscription for 
the Entrance to a Wood,” “ Monument 
Mountain,” and * The Fountain; and how 
* that 
stately philosophical pastoral on the Past 


grand and beautiful * The Prairies,’ 


America. ‘The opening stanza is a 


rare piece of description, at once minute 


of 


and comprehensive, embracing the whole 
scene, from the encircling vastness of the 
the 
prairie-hawk unmoving in their 


plain, and the great heavens, with 
poised 
depths, down to the dark-gliding ridges, 
sunny hollows, and golden and flame-like 
flowers ; and how touching and sweet the 


old Indian memories ! 


* When twilight blush’d, and lovers walk’d and 
woo'd 

In a forgotten language, and old tunes 

From instruments of unremember'd forms, 

Gave the soft winds a voice.” 

Many poets, especially those who write 
rural poetry, ruin their descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery by a kind of vagueness and 
uncertainty, painting for one country 
what would answer for another just as well, 
America and Areadia standing side by side 
on their map of the world; laurels and 
sun-flowers, 


butternut violets and 


nightingales and bob-o-links, the fabulous 


trees, 


phoenix and the desirably-fabulous buz- 
zard, all meeting on the best of terms in 
the This want 
of keeping, and uncertainty in matters of 


same seene and stanza. 


natural history, is the characteristic of one 


class who write vaguely, from books and 
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hearsay; while another, who are perhaps 
correct in these points, spoil their de- 
scription by too great attention to detail, 
heaping up trifles on trifles till the reader 
is wearied out. ‘To neither of these schools 
does Bryant belong; for he is not only 
scrupulously correct in his natural history, 


his Americanism, but he avoids the sin of 


excessive detail, which his perfeet knowl- 
edge of the subject would be likely to 
force upon him. ‘There is a certain vague- 
ness, a kind of clear indistinetness about 
his landscape pieces which adds to their 
fidelity and beauty. ‘This indistinetness 
would perhaps merge at last into obscurity, 
but reference to, and 
vivid picturing of, some minor object, some 
minor point which it were, a 
resting-place for the eye. 
ity is not only a fine stroke of art, but in 
with all the of 
opties; for the eye, in glancing over a 


for his occasional 


forms, as 
This peculiar- 
strict accordance laws 
number of objects, no matter how rapidly, 
always selects and singles out, and rests 
longer upon some one of them, no way 
remarkable, than upon the mass. Even 
flash of midnight lightning, we are 
constrained to obey this law; and some 
brook, or flake of cloud, is distin- 
guished and stamped upon the mind, when 


in a 
tree, 
the rest of the world, sky, land, or sea, is 


more dreamed of than seen. 
Not only in painting its natural scenery 


| That 
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That rends the utter silence! ’tis the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked arms, and faces stain’d like blood, 

Fill the green wilderness: the long bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang, and arrows stream ; 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 

Sends forth its arrows. Fierce the fight and 
short, 

As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquer’d vanish, and the dead remain, 

Gash'd horribly with tomahawks. The woods 

Are still again; the frighted bird comes back 

And plumes her wings; but thy sweet waters 
run 

Crimson with blood. 
down, 

Amid the deepening twilight, I desery 

Figures of men that crouch, and creep unheard, 

And bear away the dead, The next day’s 
shower 

Shall wash away the tokens of the fight. 


Then as the sun goes 


I look again—a hunter’s lodge is built, 

W ith poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 

While the meek autumn stains the woods with 
cold 

And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 

The red man slowly drags the enormous bear, 

Slain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 

The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy 
fells 

Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 

And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens’ laugh 

That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 

The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 

falls from the gray butternut’s long 
boughs.” 


The most careless observer cannot fail 


| to see the picturesqueness of this extract. 


with fidelity, and in singing stately hymns 
| groupings are especially to be commended ; 


to the spirit of freedom, does Bryant 
show himself an American ; but in mani- 
told allusions to, and plaintive laments for, 


the ancient inhabitants of the land, sym- | 


pathizing deeply, as genius should, with 
the Indian poet of the New World. Rid- 
ing over the prairies, he thinks of the red 
races that once peopled them; climbing 
of the “ Monument 
Mountain,” he recalls 


the, rugged steep 


“A sad tradition of unhappy love, 

And sorrows borne and ended, long ago.’’ 
Philosophieally surveying the ages, he 
broods over the barbarity of the early 
aborigines ; and lying on the grassy slope 
of a woodland fountain, he repeoples the 
scene from the past :— 


“T behold the scene 
Hoary again with forests. I behold 


The Indian warrior whom a hand unseen 

Has smitten with his death-wound in the woods, 

Creep slowly to the well-known rivulet, 

And slake his death-thirst. 
fierce cry, 


Hark, that quick, 


| ten. 


| And white flocks browsed and bleated. 


It stands before us in words as clearly as 
if painted on canvas; and some of the 


such, for instanee, are the long bare arms 
heaved aloft, the trees sending forth ar- 
rows, the red man dragging the enormous 
bear to the door, and flinging the deer 
from his shoulders. This, and others that 
we could point out, are essentially dra- 
matic. ‘The lines below are perhaps the 
most picturesque that Bryant has yet writ- 
They are from “ The Fountain.” 


“ White cottages were seen 
With roses at the windows; barns from which 
Swell’d loud and shrill the ery of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where roll’d and neigh’d the lordly 
horse, ; 
A rich 
turf 
Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails and dipp’d them in thy erystal 
pool, 
And children, ruddy-cheek’d and flaxen-hair’d, 


| Gather'd the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 


Since then what steps have trod thy border ! 
Here 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 


| Has laid his ax, the reaper of the hill 
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His sickle, as they stoop’d to taste thy stream. 

The sportsman, tired with wandering, in the still 

September noon has bathed his heated brow 

In thy cool current; shouting boys let loose 

For a wild holiday have quaintly shaped 

Into a cup the folded linden leaf 

And dipp’d thy sliding erystal. 
wars 

Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 

Has sat, and mused how pleasant were to dwell 

In such a spot, and be as free as thou, 

And move for no man’s bidding more. At eve 

Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 

Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 

And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 

Gazing into thy self-replenish’d depths, 

Has seen eternal order circumscribe 

And bind the motions of eternal change, 

And from the gushing of thy simple fount 

Has reason’d to the mighty universe.” 


In with the 
Bryant has the faculty of impersonation— 
the of and 


thoughts 


From 


common greatest poets, 


art giving abstract ideas 
“A local habitation, and a name.” 
Nothing ean be more grand and truthful 
than his portrait of the shout of freedom in 
“The Antiquity of Freedom,” and truth 
and error in his incomparable poem, “ The 
Battle-Field.” To fully appreciate Bry- 
ant’s poetry, one needs a mind that can 
evolve thoughts from images and types; 
for Bryant’s barest and bleakest thoughts 
have something tangible about them, and 
present themselves to the eye in forms 
and groups ; and all his forms and groups, 
his types and images, are wonderfully 
clear and sharp—sharp in their lines, like 
engravings ; positive and full, like statues. 
To judge Bryant by the sister arts, we 
should say he was more of a sculptor than 
painter; for while lover of 
painting, and has an accurate knowledge of 


he is a 
color, he seldom evinees any great fond- 
ness for it, and seldom paints with rich 
We 


purple morns and 


and tints. have no de- 


scription of 


gorgeous 
golden 
eves; no delicate springs and many-col- 
ored autumns; nothing, in short, of that 
of which is often a 


exuberance color 


| understood. 
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ple breadth and depth about them refresh- 
ing to behold in this age of brilliance and 
They must be studied to be 
They reveal their depths 


shallowness. 


/only to loving eyes and pure hearts. 


the 


There is a sereneness about them like that 
of the sky—clear, calm, and beautiful; not 


| flushed with the hues of morn and eve; 
| not frowning and glowing with the clouds 


} seattering 


and lightnings of passion; nor studded 
with the stars of faney and the radiant 
moon of the imagination ; but clear, calm, 
and equable in its light; now soft with 
June, blue and bright; now cold with No- 
vember, but blue and bright still, and for- 
ever. ‘There is nothing that can be spared 
in Bryant’s verse—not a line, not a word 
that can be removed—without weakening 
He does 


The limbs 


its general design and beauty. 
not indulge in exuberance. 

of his poetical trees are not permitted to 
trail on the ground, however great may 
be their load of fruit. 
wealth 


He is no Cresus, 
but 
careful tradesman, who must have an as- 
of before he makes his 


his broadeast ; a 


surance return 
ventures. 

The versification of Bryant is always 
correct, and often highly artistic and grand, 
abounding in fine, though minute effects, 
which never could have been produced by 
any but a cunning word-artist, deep in the 
knowledge of language and its eapabili- 
ties, and in sonorous rhythms and ca- 
and roughness,— 


denees. Smoothness 


| seeming roughness, but in reality har- 


mony,—as distinguished from, and opposed 
to, melody, alternate beautifully in many 
of his poems ; after lines and passages of 
liquid softness, after melting cadences, 
come harsh words and lines, harsh yet 
of cadence, which 


harmonious changes 


| break the preconcerted flow of the rhythm, 


! 


characteristic of the whole year in Amer- | 
/ number of syllables, both in rhyme and 


Engraving rather than painting, or 
it 
painting, seems to us Bryant's forte, if it 


ica. 
very subdued, and, as were, remote 
would not be better to eall it seulpture— 
it is so calm, cold, and statuesque. From 
the utter absence of all attempts at effects, 
his best things do not strike us so much at 
they will 
all bear thinking upon, brooding over, and 


There is a sim- 


first, as on subsequent readings : 


reading again and again. 


then becoming monotonous, and startle 
into delight from their very newness. 
* Each, like unexpected light, surprises.” 


Ilis pauses frequently fall on the odd 


blank and the effeet is fine. 


Throughout his volume are nicest points, 


verse, 


rhyming sounds or artistic alliterations, 
which few, save poets, would see the fitness 
of, and thoroughly appreciate. 

Nothing can be more simple and un- 
pretending than his diction. — It al- 
ways plain and unadorned, and, except 
in matters of rhetoric, of which he is a 


1S 
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complete master, and in certain inversions, 


time out of mind the glory of poets and 
poetry, goes direct to the subject and 


reader’s heart, saying the sweetest, grand- 
est, and sublimest things in the plainest 
and simplest way; fine and effective, 
because of its utter simplicity, and the 
best English, because the least peculiar, 
without pet phrases and mannerisms ; the 
very style in fact that the mass of men 
would write, could they write as well, and 
be as free from affectation as Bryant; 
the best of styles, because no style. Does 
he pass from deseription to reflection, from 
nature to man, he neither lets himself down 


nor lifts himself up, by a succession of 


rounds in the ladder of speech—does not 
join link to link till the end is reached, but 
reaches it at once, and with no abrupt- 
ness either; no leaping of chasms—but 
by sure and unknown means, moving 
rapidly, gracefully, and surely to his des- 
ignated end. He is a calm and truthful 
logician, and has what many logicians 
lack, the faculty of making his logie sub- 
servient to his will. Ile is the master 
of logie, not logic the master of him. 
Ile never seems to think superfluously, nor 
What is done, 
is done, and there an end. There is no 
need of, and no room for, further work—no 
explanation needed. Elaborate as_ his 
poems are, there no effort visible in 
them, save to poets and erities, and those 
who have tried and failed to write as well. 
They see study in every word and line, 
but to the general reader all seems natural 
and unstudied. He has the faculty of 
concealing his art. 

Speculating as we do in matters of poetry, 
unbiased by ereed or book, our theory dif- 
fers essentially from that of Mr. Bryant; 
but whenever, and it is quite often, we 
turn to his volume, we forget all our pet 
notions, and give ourselves up to the spell 
of his genius. The worship of beauty, to 
which oar hearts and souls were before 


ever comes short either. 


is 





consecrated, becomes the worship of truth | 


and goodness. Never does life seem so 
serious a thing, sorrow so trivial and weak, 
joy so serene and holy, and the great 
To Be so desirable, as when reading 
Bryant’s solemn and stately songs, sounding 
like deep-toned organs, or far-off seas in 
their melancholy grandeur. Toa certain 
extent, the thoughtful reader may read 
Bryant’s life in his poems. Not his out- 





that belongs to the Democratic party and 

the Evening Post office, where 

“He scrawls strange words with a barbarous 
pen, — 

but his life of joy and sorrow, and never- 

ending transition; the life of his brain and 

soul, and sometimes glimpses of his heart- 

life, so profound and secret. There is 

something very touching in his occasional 

allusions to the loved and lost :— 

“Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung.” 
“ And that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, who perish’d with 
the flowers.” 

It is well to read of these bereayements 
in the lives of poets and men of genius, 
and well for them who have undergone 
them. ‘They are the links, and sometimes 
the only ones, which bind genius indis- 
solubly to mankind,—the touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. A 
single and half-suppressed sigh from a mind 
like Bryant, is worth all the tears that 
sensibility ever shed. 

“Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style.” 

No one studies man, for the purposes of 
poetry, less than Bryant. He looks upon 
him trom a lofty height, takes his height 
and breadth, and sometimes feels his heart ; 
not like the novelist and dramatist for 
creature ends, but like the philosopher. 
In his way he sympathizes with man, 
greatly perhaps with man in the mass, 
with abstract humanity, the ideal of man, 
but not much with real, single, individual 
man. Ile would have them good and wise, 
and does what he can to make them so; but 
never descends from his throne of thought 
to lend them assistance. It is not in his 
way—we speak of course of his poetry 
alone—to give the weak a warm, loving 
hand, earnest words that thrill the soul, 
and tenderness that melts the whole being. 
He points out the way of truth, and walks 
therein; others may follow as they can. 
This may be a fault; but it is the fault of 
nature, not Bryant. Nor would we have 
it otherwise. One poet has one mission ; 
and another, another. It is not his to 
touch the heart like Shakspeare, to rouse 
the passions like Byron, to feed the senses 
like ‘Tennyson ; nor to do precisely what 
others have done before him. They have 
their fields of thought and song, and he 


ward, physical life, in the world of men,— | his, and grandly does he walk therein. 
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“Knowledge, and truth, and virtue are his | 


themes, 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 
‘Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy.” 


| 
| 


Among his other distinguishing traits, | 


is his imagination, a vigorous concentrated | 


imagination, which shows itself 


where—in passages, lines, and words. 


every- 


\ few random passages will show what 
we mean. Notice the utter 
detail, and the breadth and force, the sug- 


absence of 


vestiveness of the whole :— 


{ voice of many tones, sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom; from woods 
unseen, 
Sway "d by the sweeping of the tides of air, 
Prom rocky chasms where darkness dwells all 
day, 
And hollows of the great invisible hills, 
And sands that edge the ocean stretching far 
Into the night—a melancholy sound.’ 
‘The sun, the gorgeous sun is thine— 
The pomp that opes and shuts the day, 
The clouds that round him change and shine, 
The airs that fan his way; 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 
lhe meek moon walks the silent air.” 


The night storm on a thousand hills is loud, 


\nd the strong wind of day doth mingle se* | little seales, laterally, six hundred and 


and cloud.” 


No other living poet has his imagination 
»r half his compressed energy of conception 
and execution. And over all, and through 
all his poetry, its life and soul, glows and 
lives a spirit of meditation and reflection, 
the very incarnation of truth and good- 
ness. Religion, pure and undefiled, is the 
clement of his genius, and the life of his 
poetry. 

To sum up his beauties and defects is 
no easy task, and we shall not attempt it. 
We have than 
some of his peculiarities. As we have 
ilready stated, we consider Bryant our first 
Whether painting 
utterance 


indicated, rather shown, 


ind best national poet. 
(merican or giving 
to American thought, he is alike national, 
ind alike excellent, equally removed from 
the fire and enthusiasm red-hot 
patriot, and the ice and indifference of a 
cold-blooded with just 
earnestness and warm blood to make him 
manly and noble. While Bryant’s writings 
live, to say nothing of those of Cooper and 
an American 


seenery, 


of a 


sage, enough 


Hawthorne, we fail not of 
literature, though we would be glad to have 
more of it, and to have it as much better 
as talent, and genius, and religion, can 
make it. In the mean time, we shall read 


ind love William Cullen Bryant. 


| . * are ° ° * 
| all the feathers, differing only in size. 





A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE. 
GERMAN named Hassert, residing in 

L\. Cincinnati, has invented a microscope 
which has a magnifying power of six hun- 
dred times. The Cincinnati Times, speak- 
ing of its extraordinary powers, says that 
the dust which, by contact with the wings of 
a butterfly, adheres to the finger, was shown 
to be a number of feathers ; on these little 
feathers observed longitudinal and 
transverse lines: but this has been, so far. 
This new 


are 


the utmost that has been seen. 
microscope, however, shows that between 
each pair of longitudinal lines there are 
five or six rows of scales, like those of a 
fish, and appear to have the same form in 
A 
dust particle, taken from the back of the 
body of a sphinx, which is the largest of 
these feathers shown, measuring one-fif- 
teenth of an inch in length, and one two- 
hundredth of an ineh in breadth, had one 
Be- 


tween each pair of lines, six rows of scales 


hundred and four longitudinal lines. 


were visible, making the number of these 


| twenty-four; the number of scales longi- 


| tudinally, downward, would be two thou- 


sand two hundred and twenty-eight : there- 
fore, the entire number of these scales on 
this little feather amount to one million 
four hundred thousand, which gives the 
fourteen thousand million to 
one square inch. Ona very minute parti- 
cle of dust from the wing of a midge, meas- 
n 
in 
width, the number of scales is found to be 


number of 


uring only one five-hundreth of an inch 
length, and one-thousandth of an inch 


eighty-four thousand, which gives the enor- 
mous sum of forty-two thousand millions 
to one square inch. We observed, also, 
large sizes of the cat and common house 
flea, the eye of a fly, and the wing of a 
small bug, the latter presenting the most 
brilliant colors and beautiful shawl-pattern 
we ever beheld, with a magnificent border 
elaborately ornamented. 

y _— ——- © «+ 
\ Wise Priest.—A German priest was 
the head of 
his commissioners, over cultivated fields, 


walking in procession at 


in order to procure a blessing upon the 
When he came to one of unprom- 
ising he would pass 
saying, “ Here prayers and singing will 
this have some 


crops. 


appearance, on, 


avail nothing; must 


| manure.” 
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[Lichfield in 1730 


SAMUEL 


HIS PARENTAGE, 
N the register of St. Mary’s parish, in 
the city of Lichfield, Staffordshire, 
England, under date of September 7th, 
(O. S.,) is a record of the baptism of 
Samvuet, son of Michael Jounson, gentle- 
man, and Sarah Ford, his wife. 

The day of the birth of the child thus 
initiated into the visible Church, is given 
as the same with that of his baptism, and 
the unusual haste of the ceremony is at- 
tributed to an apprehension that he would 
iive but a little while, and that he might 
pass away very suddenly. It is said that 
he was born almost dead, and was unable 
so much as to ery for some time after he 
eame into the world. The number of 
noted men who have had a similar com- 
mencement of life, is remarkable ; among 
them may be named Newton, Adaison, 
Lord Littleton, Voltaire, Charles Wesley, 
and a host of Such was the 
beginning of the mundane career of the 
world-renowned Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


others. 


The title “gentleman” affixed to the 


name of his father, had not then lost all 
its original significance, though, much like 
the modern “ Esquire,” it was rather a 
negative designation than positively a title 
of honor. Michael Johnson wasa respect- 
able citizen of Lichfield, a bookseller and 
stationer by occupation. He also held the 
office of sheriff for some time—a post at 
He was 


that period of some distinction. 
a native of Derbyshire, but the family , 


JOHNSON, 


CHILDHOOD, 


LL.D. 


AND 


YOUTH. 


history is entirely obscure. The name 
* Johnson” casts no light on the subject, 
as it is simply a patronymic, and suggests 
the thought that the father’s name was 
all of the children’s inheritance. His 
wife, Sarah Ford, was descended from an 


' old and substantial family in Warwieck- 


shire, but it does not appear that she 
brought either a dowery to her husband or 
rank to her sons; though she did that 
which was much better—she performed 
with much fidelity the duties of a wife and 
mother. 


FN 


%, 
ia’ 





JOHNSON, 


MICHAEL 


Mr. Michael Johnson is further de- 
scribed as a person of a large and athletic 


frame, and possessed of great bodily 


strength. is understanding, too, is said 
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i P ! 
to have been much in advance of the com- 


mon standard of his neighbors, both on 
account of the native vigor of his intellect, 
and the extent of his reading. But owing 
to an unhealthy condition of his nervous 
system, his mind was often ill-balanced, 
and strongly inclined to eccentricities. 
In all these particulars, it is thought his 
son inherited both his excellences and his 
defects. Dr. Johnson described his father 
as “a very pious and worthy man, but 
wrong-headed, positive, and affected with 
melancholy.” As instance of 
eccentricity, it is related that when his 
workshop had so fallen to decay, that it 
might be entered at any part through the 
siding, he was none the less careful to see 


an his 


that it was locked every night, than he 
could have been, had the safety of his 
property depended on the fastening of the 


door. 

The wife of Mr. Johnson was slight in 
her person, and of rather diminutive 
stature. She possessed good natural 


faculties, which were, however, but very 
little improved by cultivation. In temper 
and manners, she was mild and benevolent, 
but retiring, and rather addicted to home 
comforts than to more ostentatious enjoy- 
ments. She thus merited, and received 
in a large degree, the respect and good- 
will of those who knew her; and it is 
supposed that she was the original from 
which her son, in writing “ The Vanity of 


Iluman Wishes,” 


virtuous and excellent woman, who, in her 


drew the picture of a 


own narrow sphere, was still 
“The general favorite and the general friend.” 


The marriage of the parents of Dr. 
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It is pretty well ascertained, however, 
that notwithstanding the acknowledged 
excellences of both of these worthy per- 
sons, they contributed but little to each 
other’s happiness. It should not, perhaps, 
occasion surprise, that a marriage between 


| parties who had spent so large a portion 


Johnson oceurred after both of them were | 


His father 
was his senior by fifty-three years, and 
his mother by more than forty. They 
had only one other child, a son, named 
Nathaniel, born two years later, who died 
at the age of twenty-five. Very little 
further is known respecting him, as his 


somewhat advanced in years. 


renowned brother seldom spoke of him 
during his later life. It is said that the 
brothers were not much attached to each 
other, being perpetual rivals for maternal 
favors; and some have fancied that the 
reflections on domestic intelicities found in 
Rasselas are taken from realities seen in 
the family of the Lichfield bookseller,— 
a conjecture, however, that rests on no 


sure evidence. 


of their lives in celibacy, should not be 
productive of much connubial felicity. 
Their habits, both of thought and manners, 
fixed indurated before their 
union, and were necessarily dissimilar and 


were and 
unyielding ; and, of course, a perpetual 
chafing was the result. “ They seldom 
conversed,” writes their son; “for my 
father could not bear to talk of his af- 
fairs, and my mother, being unacquainted 
with books, cared not to talk of anything 
else.” The cares of life pressed heavily 
upon both of them—not that they were 
really poor, but were always afraid they 
at leneth this 
creature of the faney assumed much of 
The dread of 


poverty, without reason, is a form of in- 


should become so :—and 


the nature of a reality. 


sanity that frequently afflicts minds not 
otherwise inclined to madness, and, as it 
is a very common form of mental derange- 
ment, so it is among the most incurable. 
“ Of business,” says Johnson, respecting 
“she had no distinet concep- 
tion; and was 
composed only of complaint, fear, and 
She coneluded that we were 


his mother, 
therefore her discourse 
suspicion, 
poor, because we lost by some of our 
trades; but the truth was, that my father 
having in the early part of his life con- 
tracted debts, never had trade sufficient 
to enable him to pay them and maintain 
his family.” 

Mrs. Johnson was nevertheless a woman 
of much real worth; for great infirmities 
are not incompatible with general good- 
ness of character. Her piety was un- 
affected and constant ; and to her influence 
and instructions must be ascribed those 
early and abiding impressions on the mind 
of her son, that determined the whole 
course of his life, and dictated the charae- 


ter of his productions. In after life, he 


related having received from her those 
great fundamental ideas of religion,— 


heaven and hell ;—* the former, the place 
and the latter, 


A 


careless reader would naturally form very 


where good people go;” 


“the place where bad people go.” 


inadequate conceptions of the amount of 
religious truth that these elementary ideas 











ee 











comprehend. It is 
obvious however, to 
all who will consid- 
er the subject, that 


they embrace not 
only the distinctions 
of right and wrong, 
but also the immor- 
tality of the soul and 
a future judgment, 
and neessarily imply 
the being and char- 
acter of the right- 
eous “ Judge of all 
men.” 

It is often a fa- 
vorite employment 
of writers of biogra- 
phy, to find out and 
relate anecdotes of 
lives of their 
future character of the 


the early subjects, in 
which the 
has been indieated in the actions of the 
child. 
ception to this common rule. 

incidents 


man 


One of 


these “characteristic” is thus 
stated :— 
When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lich- 


field, Samuel Johnson was not quite three 





| JI 


et a 








DR. SACHEVEREL PREACHING, 


years old. 


in the cathedral, perched upon his father’s | 
| hearing. 


shoulders, listening and gaping at the 
much celebrated preacher. 
on being asked how he could possibly 
think of bringing such an infant to the 
chureh, and in the midst of so great a 
crowd, replied, “ that it was impossible to 
keep him at home ; for, young as he was, 
he believed he had caught the public spirit 
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HOUSE WHERE JOHNSON WAS BORN. 


| stayed forever in the church, satisfied 


| with beholding him.” 


Dr. Johnson’s ease is not an ex- | 





* 


A more probable story is told of him, 
illustrating that tenacity of memory and 
facility at learning in early childhood, that 
distinguished him in after life. “ When 
he was a child in petticoats, (a rather in- 
definite date,) and had learned to read, his 
mother, one morning, put the Common 
Prayer Book into his hands, and directed 
him to commit to memory the collect for 
the day. She then went up stairs, leaving 
him to study it; but before she had reached 
the second floor, she heard him following 
her. On being asked what he wanted, he 
replied, that he was ready to say it; and 
accordingly, he rehearsed the whole, though 
(as she afterward thought) he could not 
read it more than twice. The 
probability of this anecdote will not cer- 
tainly be called in question, whatever 
may be said of its authenticity. 

Though Johnson inherited from his 
parents but a slender patrimony, he re- 
ceived from one or both of them, or from 
his nurse, a more enduring inheritance, 


have 


|in the shape of a malignant scrofula ; 
} 


At that time he was observed | 


The father, | 


which permanently disfigured his counte- 
nance, and affected both his sight and 
Hlis physician, Dr. Swinfen, had 

*Any one not inclined to the marvelous 
might, without questioning any of these state- 
ments, still think that the story affords but 
little evidence of either juvenile precocity or 
early bias of mind. But a reference to the 


| dates of certain collateral events, casts some 


and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have | 





doubt upon the statements, Anecdotes of 
the childhood of great men are usually as suspi- 
cious as they are marvelous, 








but little expectation that he could live to 
grow up, and used to say, when the disease 
had been conquered, that he had never 
known any child reared with so much 
difficulty. In compliance with the popular 
superstition, so long maintained among 
all classes of the English people, and so 
disingenuously indulged by prinees, and 
cherished by courtiers, as to the curative 
power of the royal touch, in eases of 
“king's evil,” this remedy was sought 
for young Johnson. Ilis parents acted in 
this matter under the advice of Sir John 
Floyer, an eminent physician, then residing 
in Liehfield. He was taken to London 
during Lent of 1712, and was touched by 
Queen Anne. 
nothing, and, in reference to his political 
to be either 


The touch. of course, availed 


principles, it used said, 
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of self-reliance, that he would repay her 


kindness with blows. Her regard for 


| him, contrary to what is usually the case, 


continued long after he had ceased to be 
her pupil; and, when he was about to set 
out for Oxford, she came to take leave of 
him, and, in the simple goodness of her 
heart, presented him with a gingerbread, 
saying that he was the best scholar that 
sheeverhad. After quitting Dame Oliver, 
he attended an English school, kept by 
Mr. ‘Thomas Brown, of whom the only 
thing that is known, is that he “ published 
a Spelling Book, and dedicated it to the 
universe,”—but his chosen patron seems 
not to have appreciated the offering. 

At ten years old, he 
Latin of Mr. Hawkins, under-master of 
Lichfield Free School, whom he charac- 


began to learn 





LICHFIELD SCHOOL, 


seriously or in satire, that he should have 
gone to Rome, tothe Pretender. He was 
afterward submitted toa surgical operation 
for the removal of the serofulous tumors, 
by which operation the lower part of his 
face was much saerificed ; and though the 
scrofulous eruptions were at length cured, 
the muscles of his face were long subject 
to spasms, by which his countenance was 
perpetually subject to violent and horrible 
contortions. 

received his first lessons, and 
to 
under the instruction of Dame Oliver, who 
kept a school for little children in Lich- 
field. 
tion existed between the preceptress and 


Johnson 


advanced so far be able to read, 


as 


It seems that a good degree of affee- 


her pupil, though sometimes her solicitude 
for the safety and comfort of her little 
afflicted protégé, so effended his notions 


terized as “aman very skillful in his own 


little way.” ‘lwo years were passed under 
Mr. Hawkins, and then he was transferred 
to the care of Mr. Ilunter, the head mas- 
ter of the Seminary. Of this person, and 
of his method of governing, the pupil has 
left the following account :—* He 
severe, wrong-headedly severe, and he did 


was 


not distinguish between ignorance and 
negligence,—for he would beat a boy 
equally for not knowing a thing, as for 
know it.” Yet Johnson 
confessed himself to have been greatly 


indebted to Mr. Hunter, especially for his 


negleeting to 


proficieney in the Latin, in which he so 
* Tle whipped me very 
“ without that, I 
Indeed, the 


greatly excelled. 
well,” he would say; 
should have done nothing.” 
pupil seems from his own experience of 
the benefits of this kind of discipline, to 
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have become fully satisfied of its excellence 
in all eases. At that time, school-masters 
were not expected to be wiser than Solo- 
man, and the sole efficiency of the rod, in 


school discipline, had not then been 
seriously called in question. Nor did 
subsequent observation and reflection 


change his views in this matter. ‘The 
impulse of fear and reverence for authority, 
he believed to be quite as effective, and 
much more healthful in its operations, 
than that of emulation. “ The rod,” he 
would say, “produces an effect which 
terminates in itself; a ehild is afraid of 
being whipped, and gets his task, and 
there’s an end on’t; whereas, by exciting 
emulation and comparisons of superiority, 
you lay the foundation of lasting mischief.” 
It is pretty evident that this is a subject 
that admits of something being said on 
both sides. 

At school, and with his juvenile as- 
sociates, as in later associations, Johnson 
was always the first among his fellows. 
His great size and strength were probably 
the charter by which he asserted and en- 


forced his claims. But ina weil-governed 
school, superior parts and scholarship 


avail no less than physical prowess ; and 
when, as in that case, these characteristics 
in the 
is cheerfully all 
Nor was he disposed to decline 


are found same 


priority conceded on 
hands. 
the position thus assigned him: he seemed 
indeed to accept it as a matter of course. 
(n of 


ments, is given by one who was at this 


instance illustrative these state- 
time his school-fellow, and perhaps an 
actor in the 
boys would come in the morning to con- 


scene he records :—Three 
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upon his shoulders, and the others sup- 
porting him on either side, they would 
bear him off in triumph. It is probable 
that Johnson’s defective vision and con- 
stitutional inactivity, rendered such atten- 
tions from his associates the more agreeable. 
His unrivaled superiority in scholarship 
was yielded by a kind of tacit consent ; 
the highest praise that any other boy 
could hope for, was to be compared favor- 
ably with him. ‘ He seemed,” says one 
who knew him at that period, “ to learn by 
intuition ; for, though indolence and pro- 
crastination were inherent in his constitu- 
tion, whenever he made an exertion he did 
more than any one else.” 

When Johnson was nearly fifteen years 
old, he went to spend some time with his 
cousin, Cornelius Ford, a clergyman, then 


residing on a living near the borders of 


individual, his | 


| extreme, 


duet him to school, when, ene taking him | 





\ 6 ‘\ 
~ - 14 VW 
< Pane Fe f 


BEARING JOHNSON TO SCHOOL, 


{ a . 
| original of 


| * Modern 


Staffordshire. Ford, though wholly desti- 





PARSON 


FORD, 


| tute of the qualities of heart that are in- 


dispensable to a proper discharge of the 
duties of his office, was a man of much 
wit and learning, and possessed a heart of 
though reckless, benevolence. 
He is generally supposed to have been the 
the * Parson” in Hogarth’s 


He 


Midnight Conversation.” 


| soon detected the mental superiority of his 
_ young kinsman, and interested himself in 


his behalf. Some of the instructions given 
by him to his young friend, indicate his 
acquaintanee with life and manners, and 


probably were practically useful to their 


subject.“ Obtain,” Ford, “some 


general principles of every science: he 


says 


| who ean talk only on one subject, or act 
' only in one department, is seldom wanted, 


| always please.” 


and perhaps never wished for; while a 
man of general knowledge ean often benefit, 
How fully the history of 
Dr. Johnson illustrates and proves the 
advantages of the course here recom- 
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mended, is plain to all who have examined 
the subject. 

On his return, on account of some un- 
explained difficulty as to his re-entering | 
Mr. Hunter’s school, he was placed in the | 
school of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, 
of which Mr. Wentworth was master, to 
whom he became an assistant as well as 
a pupil. Of his with this | 
school and its master, Johnson remarked, 
in after life:—*Mr. Wentworth was a 
very able man, but an idle man, and to 
but I 


connection 


me very severe ; cannot blame him | 
much. 
did not reverence him, and that he should 
get no honor by me. I had brought enough 
with me, to carry me through; and all I 
should get at his school would be aseribed 
to my own labor, or to my former master. 
Yet he taught me a deal.” He 
remained at this school a little over a year, 


great 


and then returned home. 

The next two years were loitered away 
about Lichfield, without purpose or effort. 
His father, embarrassed by his declining 
affairs, seems to have been at a loss what | 
to do with him. ‘The son discovered an 
almost total inadaptation for business, and 
was scolded by the father for his want of 
application. He had no settled plan of 
lite, nor did he to take 
thought for the future, but floated carelessly 


appear much 
along, regardless as to whither the tide of 
affairs might carry Ile 
read a great deal—not for the sake of in- 


him. however 
struction, but tor occupation and amuse- 
ment. He had no plan by which books 
were chosen, but read whatever fancy 
directed him to, or accident brought under 
his notice. 
shelf in 
some apples, that he suspected his brother 
had hidden the he 
brought into contact with a folio volume 


his father’s store, in seareh of 


behind books, was 
of Petrarch, and this accident led to the 
perusal of the volume, and of course, to an 
appreciating acquaintance with the great 
restorer of learning. Of his attainments 
during these two years of comparative 
idleness, he remarked :—* In this irregular 
manner I had looked into a great many 
books which were not commonly known 
at the University, where they seldom read 
any books but what are put into their 
hands by the tutors ; so that when I came 
to Oxford, I was said, by my tutor, to 
be the best qualified that he had ever 


known to come there.” ‘To such a mind | 


I was then a big boy; he saw I | 
son a 


By clambering to the upper | 
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as Johnson’s, two years spent lounging 
about a bookstore, could not be whelly 


lost. With his prodigious memory and 


| powers of analysis, it may be doubted, 


whether an extensive course of desultory 


reading was less valuable than a more 
systematic method of study would have 


been. It is certain that in no other por- 
tion of his juvenile history, did he fore- 
shadow his future self so faithfully as in this. 
It was probably through despair of ever 
making him even a respectable tradesman, 
that the elder Johnson, notwithstanding 
his limited means, determined to give his 
university education. ‘To meet 
directly the expense of such an under- 
taking, was beyond his ability; but an 
expedient was found out and adopted. 
The son of a neighboring gentleman, Mr. 
Andrew Corbett, who had been a sehool- 
mate of Johnson’s, was about to proceed 
to the university, when it was arranged 
that the two lads should accompany each 
other, and be at Mr. Corbett’s expense, 
and that Johnson should act as assistant 
to his more favored companion. He was 
accordingly entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College, on the 31st of October, 
1728, being then in his nineteenth year. 
This was an oceasion of much interest to 
the elder whomea father’s 
hopes and fears conflicted violently as to 


Johnson, in 
this son. He knew something of his son’s 
aptitude for learning, and also his utter> 
want of adaptation for getting forward in 
the world by any of the humbler but more 
Ile knew 
constitutional inertness, and yet had not 
failed to perceive that his whole soul was 


available methods. also his 


instinct with an energy which emulation 
could call into activity. Having aecom- 
panied him to Oxford, Mr. Johnson found 
to him to Mr. 
Jorden, who was to be his tutor, to whom 
he 
scholar and poet, and a writer of Latin 


means have introduced 


commended the youth as “a good 
verses.” His figure and manners were 
strongly rustic, and seemed but faintly to 
second the encomiums given by his father. 
He demeaned himself with much modesty 
in the presence of the learned persons to 
whom he was thus suddenly introduced, 
and for some time kept a respectful 
silence ; but at length some new turn in 
the conversation aroused him, when joining 
in it, he quoted Macrobius so appropriately 
as to equally surprise and delight his 
learned auditors. 
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CHRIST CHURCH MEADOW, 


Of his eareer in college, but 
partial accounts remain. 
a man of many excellences, but of only 
moderate abilities ; and Johnson, with that 


very 
His tutor was 


kind of superciliousness that sometimes 
affeets young men of real or fancied superi- 
great 


ority, conceived and manifested 


contempt for him. ile had never subjeet- 
ed himself to any systematic discipline, 
and when he came to college he continued 
to pursue much the same listless and im- 
pulsive Among his favorite 
amusements, was sliding upon the ice that 
overlaid Christ Chureh meadow, during 
the winter; and when this exercise invited 
him, the lectures of his tutor were quite 
Having been called to account 


course. 


neglected. 
and muleted for his delinquencies, he 
complained bitterly to his tutor, that he 
had “ seonced him two-pence 
attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.” 
In later years, Johnson expressed great 
respect and esteem for his former tutor ; 
though he confessed that he profited but 


little by his instructions, and that it was | 


his moral worth, rather than his learning, 
that commanded his respect. 

A slight incident gave the first occasion 
for the exhibition of the superiority of his 


genius. Having failed to produce a re- 


quired college exercise for the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot, which was observed 
with great solemnity at Pembroke College, 
he handed his tutor an apology for his 


! 
neglect, written in Latin verse, in which 


for non- | 


| him, and which 


he feigned that the muse had visited him 
in his sleep, and forbidden him meddling 
with polities. "This unmeaning production 
gave Jorden a very exalted opinion of both 
his genius and attainments. He aceord- 
ingly asked him to produce for the fol- 
lowing Christmas exercise, a Latin trans- 
lation of Pope’s Messiah. With this 
| requirement he complied; and suck was 
| the character of the production, that it 
procured him much applause, and estab- 
| lished his reputation for scholarship in the 
college. It is reported that when this 
| version of his most celebrated ode was 
shown to Pope, he expressed a very high 
approbation of it, declaring that it would 
| be a question for posterity, which was the 
original and which the translation. 

While Johnson was yet residing at 
Oxford, he began to give decided indica- 
tions of a morbid condition of the brain 
| and nervous system. His father had long 

been remarkable for certain peculiarities 
of manner, which were thought to arise 
from, or to be in some way connected 
| with, his physical constitution; and this 
tendency of the system seems to have 
been inherited by the son, in even an ag- 
gravated degree. ‘To this cause may 
doubtless be aseribed the aimless impul- 
siveness that had hitherto characterized 
followed him in some 


form as long as he lived. During his 
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twentieth or twenty-first 
there is some obscurity as to the 


year— 


date—this morbid state of his system 
became more decidedly manifest than 
had been the ease at any former time. 
While spending a vacation at Lich- 
field, he the victim of a 
terrible hypochondria, producing the 


became 
utmost gloominess and dejection, 
and rendering him alinost intolerably 
fretful and impatient. From this 
disorder he was never entirely re- 
leased, though its maliginity was 
greatly abated, and its remaining 
power overborne by the increasing 
self-controlling energy of a virtuous 
and noble spirit. It followed him 
as his evil genius through life, and 
has left its impress, both for good 
and for evil, upon the productions of 
Whether we shall eall 


this a mental or a bodily disorder, is 


his intellect. 


perhaps a curious rather than a prac- 
tical question. ‘The mysterious con- 
nection of mind and body, and their mu- 
tual action and re-actions, are obvious 
facts, but their philosophy remains  in- 
volved in great obscurity. 

No one was more fully aware of the 
morbid tendencies of his mind than John- 
son himself. Ife also used every effort 
that afforded the least hope of success to 
dispel or relieve it. Ile subjected him- 
self to violent bodily exercise, and would 
frequently walk to Birmingham and back 
again; but apparently without deriving 
any To the direct 
tendency of the disorder, was soon added 
the effeet of a terrible apprehension that 
Yet, at 


this very time, his intellect was elear and 


advantage from it. 


he was about to become insane. 
powerful as ever. Ile earefully noted all 
the symptoms of his case, and detailed 
them in a thesis, written in Latin, which 
he prepared for the use of his physician, 
Dr. that 
an admirable degree acuteness, research, 
But at length the health- 
ful tendencies of his system triumphed 


Swinfen,—a_ paper evineed in 


and eloquence. 


over the morbid, and the threatened wreck 
of the noblest of intellects was averted. 
After a somewhat protracted absence, he 
returned to Oxford, and resumed his studies 
with increased diligence and steadiness. 
“ His apartment in Pembroke College,” 
says Boswell, “* was over the gateway, on 
the The enthusiast of 


second floor. 


learning will ever contemplate it with 
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GATEWAY. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE 


Of the studies pursued 
by Johnson while in college, no very 
definite Hle disliked 


mathematics, and paid but little attention 
He excelled in metaphysics, 


veneration.” 


account is given. 
to physies. 
though even in that department he read 
but little. 

and 


Iie was a voracious reader of 
poetry light literature, though he 
would seldom read any but short pieces 
to the But living among learned 
men, and necessarily hearing much on all 


end. 


subjects of learning, and forgetting nothing 
that he 
without application, than were usually the 


heard, he became more learned 
attainments of the most diligent. 

Or his with his 
students, it is said that he ** was caressed 
und leved by all about him, was a gay and 
frolicsome fellow, and passed there the 
But super- 


intercourse fellow- 


happiest portion of his life.” 
ficial appearances in such matters are often 
fallacious. Of this 
declared himself, that “ it was bitterness 
which they mistook for frolic. I was 
miserably poor, and I thought to fight my 


same period he 


way by my literature and my wit; so I 
disregarded all power and all authority.” 
It is further related by one of his early 
associates, that “he was generally seen 
lounging at the college gate, with a cirele 
of young students around him, whom he 
was entertaining with wit, and keeping 
from their studies, if not spiriting them up 
to rebellion against the college discipline 
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which, in his mature years, he so much 
extolled.” He formed but few, if any, 
intimate friendships while in the univer- 
sity, though he always retained a high 
regard for Pembroke College. 

His religious history during this period 
of his life, is too important to be passed 


over unnoticed. We have seen that deep 


and salutary impressions were made upon | 


his mind at a very early period, by the 
instructions of his mother. These instruc- 
tlons were followed by others as judged 
suitable ; but it would seem not always 
with equally good suecess. His mother 
confined him at home on Sundays, (after 
Church probably,) and compelled him to 


read the “ Whole Duty of Man,” with 
which he was very little interested, and 
from which very little good was ob- 
tained. ILis experience in this matter, 


taught him the necessity of so mingling 
incidental allurements with grave religious 
ious, that those should prove in- 


shall 


instruc 


centives to attention while these 


muke their solutary impressions on the 
heart. 
At nine years old a mere ineident 


led him to become a neglecter 


of public 
worship. Their own parish church being 
shut up for some time, undergoing repairs, 
the fuunily were left to seek aecommoda- 
tions elsewhere ; but rather than do this, 


young Johnsen chose to spend the Sabbath | 


in the reading. <A dislike to the 


of attending church was thus formed, 


fields, 
duty 


that continued to trouble him, long after 


duty had become his sole rule of action 
in all such matters. 

Of a somewhat later period of his life 
he remarks, “I became a sort of lax 


talker against religion, for T did not much 
think against it; and this lasted till I went 
to Oxford, where it would not be suffered. 
At Oxford a change was effected in his 
views which resulted at length in a com- 
plete revolution in his character, by read- 
ing Law’s “ Serious Call to a Holy Life.” 
He began reading the book without any 
serious purpose; but soon found it more 
than a match for his sophistry. His pride 
of intelleet would not allow him to aban- 
the contest; and so he continued to 


!, and uneonsciously to be overcome 


don 
rear 
by the eloquence of divine truth. 

* This instanee,” remarks one of John- 
son's biographers, “ of such a mind being 


first disposed, by an unexpected incident, 
to think with anxiety of the momentous 
Vor 
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concerns of eternity, and of ‘what he 
should do to be saved,’ may forever be 
placed in opposition to the superficial and 
sometimes profane contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions 
which it is certain many Christians have 
experienced.” Dr. Johnson stands forth 
not only a witness of the adaptation of the 
Christian faith to the most exalted un- 
derstandings, but also of the power of 
divine grace to arrest, by feeble means, 
the erring spirit, and lead it into eaptivity 
to itself. From this time his mind took 
that decidedly religious tendency which 
thenceforward became a distinguishing 
trait in his character. 

The whole period, from Johnson’s en- 
trance at college to his final removal, ex- 
tended over nearly three years; but of 
this time a considerable portion was spent 
at home. ‘Two causes united to interrupt 
his course at the university,—the mental 
disease already alluded to, and pecuniary 
embarrassment, which, after the departure 
of young Corbett, near the close of the 
second year, pressed heavily upon him, 
and aggravated his “vile melancholy.” 
Ilis name was removed from the books of 
Pembroke College, October 8, 1731, though 
his connection with that body had virtually 
A cloud 
rests upon this period of Jehnson’s his- 
tory, that none of his biographers have 
seemed willing to penetrate. One of 
them has remarked that “there are here 
two important years of his life to be ac- 
counted for; and that they were not pleas- 
antly or profitably spent, may be inferred 
from the silence of Johnson and all his 
friends about them.” It is painfully interest- 
ing to contemplate such a proud intellect 
whirling over the vortex of madness, and 


terminated some months before. 


thence towering upward to its own em- 
pyrean. 

: foe ae = 
A Teacner py Exampie.—I once es- 
caped at table the well-meant persecutions 
of the kind-hearted wife of a medical 
friend, from whom, ever and anon, came 
the inquiry of what I would take next? 
This had been so often repeated, that T had 
begun to look round, fearing that my char- 
acter, as a teacher by example, might suf- 
fer, and replied that, “If she pleased, I 


would take breath.” It was saucy and 
ungrateful, but it was good-naturedly 
received and understood. — Sir James 


Eyre. 
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THE ALCHEMISTS.* 


N our preceding article we brought | 


down the history of the Alchemists to 
Raymond Lulli. This odd scientifie de- 
lusion seized upon mind of 
character than his. 


a nobler 


ROGER BACON. 


Bacon firmly believed in’ the 
philosopher's stone, and spent much of 


his time lis example 


Rocer 


in search of it. 


helped to render all the learned men of 


the time more convinced of its practicabil- 


He 


ity, and more eager in the pursuit. 


was born at Ilchester, England, in the | 


year 1214. He studied for some time 


in the University of Oxford, and afterward 


in that of Paris, in which he received the | 


degree of doctor of divinity. Returning 
to England in 1240, he 


of the order of St. Francis. He was by 


became a monk | 


far the most learned man of his age; and | 


his acquirements were so much above the 
comprehension of his cotemporaries, that 


they could only account for them by sup- | 
transcriber he had at least gained bread 


posing that he was indebted for them to 
the Devil. 
only, among all the inquiring spirits of the 
time, were known the properties of the 


To him, and apparently to him 


concave and convex lens. 
ed the magic-lantern,—that pretty play- 
thing of modern days, which acquired for 
uuuyn a reputation that embittered his life. 
in a history of alchemy, the name of this 
creat gan cannot be omitted, although, un- 
like masy others, he only made it secondary 
to other pursuits. The love of universal 
knowledge that filled his mind, would not 
allow him to neglect one branch of science, 
of which neither he nor the world could 
yet see the absurdity. He made ample 
amends for his time lost in this pursuit by 
his knowledge of physics, and his acquaint- 


ance with astronomy. ‘The telescope, 
burning-glasses, and gunpowder, are dis- 


coveries which may well carry his fame 


He also invent- | 


to the remotest time, and make the world | 


blind to the one spot of folly—the diagno- 
sis of the age in which he lived, and the 


circumstances by which he was surrounded. | 


tlis treatise on the Admirable Power of 
Art and Nature in the Production of the 
Philosopher's Stone, was translated into 
Frenely by Girard de Tormes, and pub- 


2 The above article is condensed from Mac- 


kay’s Memvirs of Delusions. 


; presentation 
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lished at Lyons, in 1557. His Mirror of 
Alchemy was also published in the French 
in the same year, and in Paris in 1612, 
with some additions from the works of 
Raymond Lulli. 


NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


| THE story of this alchemist, as handed 


down by tradition, and enshrined in the 
pages of Lenglet du Fresnoy, is not a 
Ile was born at 
toise, of a poor but respectable family, at 
the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 
mony, he set out for Paris at an early 


little marvelous. Pon- 


Ilaving no patri- 


age, to try his fortune as a public scribe. 
He had receiveda good education, was 
well skilled in the learned languages, and 
was an excellent penman. ile soon pro- 
cured occupation as a letter-writer and 
copyist, and used to sit at the corner of 
the Rue*de Marivaux, and practice his 
ealling ; but he hardly made profit enough 
to keep body and soul toe ther. ‘lo mend 
his fortunes he tried poetry ; but this was 
a more wretched occupation still. As a 
and cheese; but his rhymes were not worth 
He then tried painting, with as 


little success ; and, as a last resouree, be- 


a crust. 


gan to search for the philosopher’s stone 
and tell fortunes. 
idea; he soon increased in substance, and 


5 


This was a happier 


had wherewithal to live comfortably. He 
therefore took unto himself his wife 
Petronella, and began to save money; 


but continued to all outward appearance 
rable In the 


ri as before. 
became des- 


he 


ly of alchemy ; 


as poor and mis 


course of a few years 


perately addicted to the stu 
and thought of nothing but the philoso- 
the 


year 1257, he 


pher’s stone, the elixir of life, and 
In the 


bought by chance an old book for two 


universal alkahest. 


florins, which soon became his sole study. 
It was written with 
upon the of 
twenty-one, or, as he himself always ex- 

The 
in the 
Each seventh leaf con- 
On the 
first of these was a serpent swallowing 


a steel instrument 


bark trees, and contained 
pressed it, three-times-seven leaves. 


writing was very elegant, and 


Latin language. 
tained a picture and no writing. 


rods ; on the second, a cross with a ser- 
pent crucified; and on the third, the re- 
of the 
of which was a fountain, with 


crawling from side It purported 


a desert, in midst 


serpents 
to side. 


iat 




















to be written by no less a personage than 
“ Abraham, patriarch, Jew, prince, philoso- 
pher, priest, Levite, and astrologer ;” and 
invoked curses upon any one who should 
cast eyes upon it, without being “a sacri- 
ficer ora scribe.” Nicholas Flamel never 
thought it extraordinary that Abraham 
should have known Latin, and was con- 
vineed that the characters on his book had 
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hand a scythe, with which he aimed a 
blow at Mercury's feet. The reverse of 
the leaf represented a flower growing on 
2 mountain top, shaken rudely by the 
wind, with a blue stalk, red and white blos- 


soms, and leaves of pure gold. Around 


| it were a great number of dragons and 


griffins. On the first page of the fifth 


| leaf was a fine garden, in the midst of 


been traced by the hands of that great | 
ported against the trunk of a gigantic 


patriarch himself. He was at first afraid 
to read it, after he became aware of the 
curse it contained; but he got over that 
difficulty by recollecting that, although he 
was not a sacrificer, he had practiced as 
ascribe. As he read, he was filled with 
admiration, and found that it was a per- 
fect the transmutation of 
metals. 


treatise upon 
explained; the vessels, the retorts, the 
mixtures, and the proper times and seasons 
for experiment. But, as ill-luck would 
have it, the possession of the philosopher’s 
stone, or prime agent in the work, was 
This was a difficulty which 
It was like tell- 
ing a starving man how to cook a beef- 


presupposed. 


was not to be got over. 


steak, instead of giving him the money to 
buy one; but Nicholas did not despair, 
and set about studying the hieroglyphies 
and allegorical representations with which 
the book abounded. He soon convinced 
himself that it had been one of the sacred 
books of the Jews; and that it was taken 
the temple of Jerusalem on_ its 
destruction by Titus. The of 
reasoning by which he arrived at this con- 


from 
process 


clusion is not stated. 

rom some expression in the treatise, 
he learned that the allegorical drawings on 
the fourth and fifth leaves enshrined the 
secret of the philosopher’s stone, without 
which all the fine Latin of the directions 
was utterly unavailing. He invited all 
the alchemists and learned men of Paris 
to come and examine them; but they all 
departed as wise as they came. Nobody 
could make anything either of Nicholas 
or his pictures ; and some even went so 
fur as to say that his invaluable book was 
not worth a farthing. This was not to be 
borne: and Nicholas resolved to discover 
the great secret-by himself, without troub- 
ling the philosophers. Ile found on the 
page of the fourth leaf, the picture 
an old man re- 

The latter had 
in 


first 
of Mereury attacked by 
sembling Saturn or Time. 
head, his 


his and 


hour-glass on 


an 


which was a rose-tree in full bloom, sup- 


oak. At the foot of this there bubbled 


‘up a fountain of milk-white water, which, 


forming a small stream, flowed through 
the garden, and was afterward lost in. the 
sands. On the second page was a king, 
with a sword in his hand, superintending 


| a number of soldiers, who, in execution 


All the processes were clearly | 


of his orders, were killing a great multi- 
tude of young children, spurning the 
prayers and tears of their mothers, who 
tried to save them from destruction. 
The blood of the children was carefully 
collected by another party of soldiers, and 
put into a large vessel, in which two 


allegorical figures of the sun and moon 


' were bathing themselves. 


For twenty-one Nicholas 
wearied himself with the study of these 
pictures, but still he could make nothing 
of them. IJlis wife, Petronella, at last 
persuaded him to find out some learned 
rabbi; but there was no rabbi in Paris 
learned enough to be of any serviee to him. 
The Jews met but small encouragement 
to fix their abode in France; and all the 
chiefs of that people were located in 
Spain. To Spain accordingly Nicholas 
Flamel repaired. He left his book in 
Paris, for fear, perhaps, that he might be 
robbed of it on the road; and telling his 
neighbors that he was going on a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of St. James, of Com- 
postello, he trudged on foot toward Madrid 
in search of a rabbi. He was absent two 
years in that country, and made himself 
known to a great number of Jews, de- 
scendants of those who had been expelled 
from France in the reign of Philip Augus- 
tus. The believers in the philosoper’s 
stone give the following account of his 
adventures: They say that at Leon he 
made the acquaintance of a converted 
Jew, named Cauches, a very learned phy- 
sician, to whom he explained the title and 
nature of his little book. The doctor was 
transported with joy as soon as he heard 


years poor 


it named, and immediately resolved to ac- 
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company Nicholas to Paris, that he might 
have a sight of it. out to- 


gether; the doctor on the way entertain- 


The two set 


ing his companion with the history of his 
book. which, ifthe genuine book he thought 
it to be, from the description he had heard 
of it, was in the handwriting of Abraham 
himself, and had been in the possession of 
personages no less distinguished than 
Moses, Joshua, Solomon, and Esdras. It 


contained all the 


secrets of alchemy, and 
of many other sciences ; and was the most 
valuable book that had ever existed in this 
world. The 


adept; and Nicholas profited greatly by his 


doctor was himself no mean 
discourse, as in the garb ef poor pilgrims 
they wended their way to Paris, convinced 
of their power to turn every ald shovel in 
that But. untor- 


tunately, 


capital Into pure gold. 
when the y reached Orleans, the 
| Nicho- 


lange 
las watched by his bedside, and acted the 


do ible 


doctor was taken ¢ rously ill. 


part of a physician and nurse to 


hin but he died after a few days, lament- 
ing with his last breath that he had not 
lived lone enough to see the precious 
volume. Nicholas rendered the last hon- 


ors to his body; and, with a sorrowful 
heart, and not one sow in his pocket, pro- 
to his wife Petronella. He 
the oft 


but for two whole years he 


home 


eoeded 
mmediately 


i! recommenced 
: 
} 


study 
l j eture Re 
was us far from understanding them as 


eve At last, in the third, a glimmer of 
light stole over his understanding. He re- 
ealled some expressions of his friend the 
doctor. whieh had hitherto ¢ SCiipe dshis 


memory, and he found that all his previous 


experunents had been founded on a wrong 
basis. 


renewe d ener 


had the 


He recommenced them now with 
y,and at the end of the year 


uv 


sutistuction to see all his toils re- 


warded. On the 3th January, 1382, | 
says Lenglet, he made a projection on 
mereury, and had some very excellent 


silve On the 25th of April following, 


he converted a large 
into gold, and the great seeret was his. 
Nicholas was now about eighty years 
ind still a hale 
| 


friends 


of age, and stout old man. 


suy that by a simultaneous 


discovery of the elixir of life, he found | 


mews to keep death at a distance for 


another quarter of a century; and that he 
died in 1415, at the age of one hundred 
and sixteen. In this interval he made 


lmmense quantities of gold, though to all 


outw vd 


appearance he was as poor as a 


quantity of mereury | 
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mouse. At an early period of his changed 
fortune, he had, like a worthy man, taken 
counsel of his old wife, Petronella, as to 
the best use he could make of his wealth. 
Petronella replied, that as unfortunately 
they had no children, the best thing he 
could do was to build hospitals and endow 
Churches. Nicholas thought so too, es- 
pecially when he began to find that his 
elixir could not keep off death, and that 
the grim foe was making rapid advances 
uponhim. He richly endowed the Chureh 
of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, near the 
he had all 
lite resided, besides seven others in dif- 
the kingdom. He 
fourteen hospitals, and built 


Rue de Marivaux, where his 


ferent parts ot also 
endowed 
three chapels. 

The fame of his great wealth and his 
munifieent benefactions soon spread over 
all the country ; and he was visited, among 
1 that 
day—Jean Gerson, Jean de Courtecuisse, 


and Pierre d’Ailli. 


humble apartment, meanly clad, and eat- 


others, by the celebrated doctors of 


They found him in his 


ing porridge out of an earthen vessel; and 
with regard to his secret, as impenetrable 
as all his predecessors in alchemy. His 
fame reached the ears of the king, Charles 
VI., who sent M. de Cramoisi, the Master 
of Requests, to find out whether Nicholas 


had 


stone, 


indeed discovered the philosopher’s 
But M. de Cramoisi took nothing 
by his visit; all his attempts to sound the 
alchemist were unavailing, and he returned 
to his royal master no wiser than he eame. 
L414, that 


He did not long sur- 


It was in this year, he lost his 
faithful Petronella. 
vive her, but died in the following year ; 
and was buried with great pomp by the 
grateful priests of St. Jacques de la 
Boucherie. 

The great wealth of Nicholas 

- 


Flame] 


is undoubted, as the records of several 


Churches and hospitals in France can 
testify. That he 
equally certain, as he left behind several 
the 


him well, and who were 


practiced alchemy is 


works upon subject. Those who 


knew ineredu- 
lous about the philosopher's stone, give 
a satisfactory solution of the secret of his 
wealth. "They say that he was always a 
miser and a usurer; that his journey to 
Spain was undertaken with very different 
motives from those pretended by the al- 
chemists ; that, in faet, he went to collect 
that country to 

} 


their brethren in Paris, and that he charged 


debts due from Jews in 
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a commission of fully cent per cent, in con- 
sideration of the difficulty of collecting, 
and the dangers of the road; that when he 
possessed thousands, he lived on almost 
nothing; and was the general money- 
Jender, at enormous profits, to all the dis- 
sipated young men at the French court. 
Among the works written by Nicholas 
Flamel on the subject of alchemy, is The 
Philosophie Summary, a@ poem, reprinted 
in 1735, as an appendix to the third vol- 
He also 


wrote three treatises upon natural philoso- 


ume of the Roman de la Rose. 


phy, and an alchemie allegory, entitled Le 
Lh sir di SUre. 
and a fae-simile of the drawings in his 


Specimens of his writing, 
book of Abraham, may be seen in Salmon’s 
Bibhotheque des Philosophes Chimiques. 
The writer of the article, F7amel, in the 
Biographie Universelle, says, that for a 
hundred years after the death of Flamel, 
many of the adepts believed that he was 


still alive; and that he would live for up- | 


ward of six hundred years. The house 
he formerly occupied, at the corner of the 
Rue de Marivaux, has been often taken by 
credulous speculators, and ransacked from 
top to bottom, in the hopes that gold might 
be found. A report was current in Paris, 
not long previous to the year 1816, that 
the 


dark-colored 


found in cellars 


with a 


some lodgers had 


filled 


ponderous matter. 


sey eral jars 


the rumor, a believer in all the wondrous | 


tales told of Nicholas Flamel bought the 


house, and nearly pulled it to pieces in | 


ransacking the walls and wainscoting for 
hidden Ile for his 
pains, however; and had a heavy bill to 


gold. got nothing 


pay to restore his dilapidations. 


BERNARD OF TREVES, 
Tue life of this philosopher is a remark- 
able instance of talent and perseverance 
In the search of his chimera 
Repeated dis- 
appointments never diminished his hopes ; 


misapplied. 
nothing could daunt him. 


and from the age of fourteen to that of 


eighty-five he was incessantly employed 
the 
laboratory, wasting his life with the view 


among drugs and furnaces of his 
of prolonging it, and reducing himself to 
beggary in the hopes of growing rich. 

Hle was born at either Tréves or Padua, 
in the year 1406. Ilis father is said by 
some to have been a physician in the 
latter city, and by others to have been 


Count of the Marches of Tréves, and one 
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of the most wealthy nobles of his country. 
At all events, whether noble or physician, 
he was a rich man, and left his son a 
magnificent estate. At the age of fourteen 
he first beeame enamored of the science 
of alchemy, and read the Arabian authors 
in their own language. He himself has 
left a most interesting reeord of his labors 
and wanderings, from which the following 
particulars are chiefly extracted. The 
first book which fell into his hands was 
that of the Arabian philosopher Rhazes, 
from the reading of whieh he imagined that 
he had discovered the means of augment- 
ing gold a hundredfold. For four years 
he worked in his laboratory, with the 
book of Rhazes continually before him. At 
the end of that time he found that he had 
spent no less than eight hundred crowns 
upon his experiment, and had got nothing 
but fire and smoke for his pains. Ile 
now began to lose confidence in Rhazes, 
works of Geber. He 
studied him assiduously for two years ; 


and turned to the 


and being young, rich, and credulous, was 
beset by all the alchemists of the town, 
who kindly assisted him in’ spending 
He did fuith 


in Geber, or patience with his hungry 
he had lost two thousarei 


his money. not lose his 
assistants, until 
crowns—a very considerable sum in those 
days. 

Among all the crowd of pretended men 
of science who surrounded him, there was 
but one as enthusiastie and as disinterest- 
ed as himself. With this man, who was a 
monk of the order of St. Francis, he con- 
tracted an intimate friendship, and spent 
nearly all his time. Some obscure treat- 
ises of Rupecissa and Sacrobosco having 
fallen into their hands, they were per- 
suaded from reading them, that highly 
rectified spirits of wine was the universal 
alkahest, or dissolvent, which would aid 
them greatly in the process of transmuta- 
tion. They rectified the alcohol thirty 
times, till they*made it so strong as to 
burst the vessels which conuiined it. After 
they had worked three years, and spent 
three hundred crowns in the liquor, they 
discovered that they were on the wrong 
track. ‘They next tried alumand copperas ; 
but the great secret still escaped them. 
They afterward imagined that there was 
a marvelous virtue in all excrement, and 
actually employed more than two years in 


experimentalizing upon it with mercury, 
Again the adepts 


salt, and molten lead ! 
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flocked around him from far and near to 
aid him with their counsels. He received 
them all hospitably, and divided his wealth 
among them so generously and unhesitat- 
ingly, that they gave him the name of the 
“Good Trevisan,” by which he is. still 
in works that treat 
For twelve years he led this 


often mentioned on 
alchemy. 
life, making experiments every day upon 
some new substance, and praying to God 
night and morning that he might discover 
the secret of transmutation. 

In this interval he lost his friend the 


monk, and was joined by a magistrate of 


the city of Tréves, as ardent as himself in 


the search. His new acquaintance im- 


agined that the ocean was the mother of 


gold, and that sea-salt would change lead 
Ber- 


resolved to try; and, transporting 


or iron into the precious metals. 
nard 
his laboratory ti 
the Baltic, he worked upon salt ror more 
than a year,—inelting it, sublimating it, 


» a house on the shores of 


erystalizing it, and occasionally drinking 


it, for the sake of other experiments. Still 
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Hfe had not heart to 
he arrived at Vienna 
Bernard sent a polite 


to accompany him. 
refuse them; and 


with five of them. 


| invitation to the confessor, and gave him 


a sumptuous entertainment, at which were 


| present nearly all the alchemists of Vienna. 


Master Henry frankly confessed that he 


' had not discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
' but that he had all his life been employed 


in searching for it, and would so eontinue 
till he found it, or died. ‘This was a man 
after Bernard’s own heart, and they vowed 
with each other an eternal friendship. It 
that al- 


chemist present should contribute a certain 


wis resolved, at supper, each 
sum toward raising forty-two marks of gold, 
which, in five days, it was confidently as- 
serted by Master Henry, would increase, 
in his furnace, fivefold. Bernard, being 
the richest the 
share, ten marks of gold, Master Henry 


man, contributed lion’s 


five, and the others one or two a-piece, ex- 


| cept the dependents of Bernard, who were 


the strange enthusiast was not wholly dis- | 
| crucible, with a quantity of salt, copperas, 


couraged; and his failure in one trial only 
made him the more anxious to attempt 
another, 

Ife was now approaching fifty, and had 
He 


through 


the world. 
travel 


nothing of 
to 
France, 


us yet seen 
determined 
Germany, Italy, 
Wherever he stopped he 
whether there were any alehemists in the 


the refore 
and = Spain. 


made inquiries 


neighborhood, 
out; and if they were poor, relieved, and 
if affluent, encouraged them. At Citeaux 
he became acquainted with one Geoffrey 
Leuvier, a monk of that place, who per- 
suaded him that the essence of eag-shells 
He 


be done; and was 


was a valuable ingredient. tried, 


therefore, what could 
only prevented from wasting a year or 
two on the experiment by the opinions of 
at Flanders, 


Berghem, in 


the 


an attorney ; 


who said that ereat secret resided 


in vinegar and copperas. He was not eon- 
vinced of the absurdity of this idea until 


He re- 


years, 


he had nearly poisoned himself. 


sided in Franee for about five 


when, hearing aecidentatly that one Mas- 
ter 
Frederic IIT., had diseovered the philoso- 


Henry, confessor to the Emperor 


pher’s stone, he set out for Germany to 


pay him a visit. He had, as usual, sur- 


. . ’ . 
rounded himself with a set of hungry 


dependents, several of whom determined 


obliged to borrow their quota from their 
patron. ‘The grand experiment was duly 


made; the golden marks were put into a 


aquafortis, egg-shells, mercury, lead, and 


dung. ‘The alchemists watched this pre- 
cious mess with intense interest, expect- 
ing that 


lump of pure gold. 


it would agglomerate into one 
At the end of three 


| weeks they gave up the trial, upon some 


' excuse that the crucible was not strong 


He invariably sought them 


enough, or that some necessary ingredient 
Whether any thief had put 
his hand into the crucible is not known ; 


was wanting. 


but it is alleged that the gold found there- 
in at the close of the experiment was worth 
only sixteen marks, instead of the forty- 
two, which were put there at the begin- 
ning. 

he made no gold at 
with a 
siderable quantity. He felt the loss so 
acutely, that he vowed to think no more 
This 
resolution he kept for two months; but he 
He was in the condition 


Bernard, though 


Vienna, made away very con- 


of the philosopher's stone. wise 
was miserable. 
of the gambler, who cannot resist the fas- 
cination of the game while he has a coin 
remaining, but plays on with the hope of 
retrieving former losses, till hope forsakes 
IIe re- 


turned once more to his beloved crucibles, 


him, and he ean live no longer. 


and resolved to prosecute his journey in 
search of a philosopher who had discovered 


the seeret, and would communicate it to 
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so zealous and persevering an adept as 
himself. From Vienna he traveled to 
Rome. and from Rome to Madrid. Taking 
ship at Gibraltar, he proceeded to Messina ; 
from Messina to Cyprus; from Cyprus to 
Greece ; from Greece to Constantinople ; 
and thence into Mgypt, Palestine, and 
Persia. ‘These wanderings oecupied him 
about eight years. From Persia he made 
his way back to Messina, and from thence 
into France. He afterward passed over 
into England, still in search of his great 
chimera; and this occupied four years 
more of his life. He was now growing 
both old and poor; for he was sixty-two 
years of age, and had been obliged to sell 
a great portion of his patrimony to provide 
for his expenses. JLis journey to Persia 
had cost upward of thirteen thousand 
crowns—about one-half of which had been 
fairly melted in his all-devouring furnaces ; 
the other half was lavished upon the 
sycophants that he made it his business to 
search out in every town he stopped at. 
On his return to Tréves he found, 
to his sorrow, that, if not an actual beg- 
His rela- 
tives looked upon him as a madman, and 
‘Too proud to 


gar, he was not much better. 


refused even to see him. 


there, and slept there; and did not even 


| cation. 


give himself time to wash his hands, and 
clean his beard, so intense was his appli- 
It is melancholy to think that 
such wonderful perseverance should have 
been wasted in so vain a pursuit, and that 
energies so unconquerable should have 
had no worthier field to strive in. Even 


when he had fumed away his last coin, 
-and had nothing left in prospective to 


! was contentment with our lot. 


ask for favors from any one, and still con- 
| covered it sooner; and before he became 


fident that, some day or other, he would 
be the possessor of unbounded wealth, he 
made up his mind to retire to the island 
of Rhodes, where he might, in the mean 
time, hide his poverty from the eyes of 
Ifere he might have lived 
unknown and happy; but, as ill-luck 
would have it, he fell in with a monk 
as mad as himself upon the subject of 


the world. 


transmutation. 
so poor that they could not afford to buy 
the proper materials to work with. They 
kept up each other’s spirits by learned dis- 
courses on the hermetie philosophy, and 
in the reading of all the great authors 
who had written upon the subject. Thus 
did they nurse their foliy, as the good wife 
of ‘Tam O'Shanter did her wrath, “to 
keep it warm.” After Bernard had re- 
sided about a year in Rhodes, a merchant, 
who knew his family, advanced him the 
sum of eight thousand florins, upon ‘the 
security of the last-remaining acres of 


They were, however, both 


his formerly large estate. Once more pro- 
vided with funds, he recommenced his 
labors with all the zeal and enthusiasm of 
a young man. Jor three years he hardly 

his laboratory; he ate 


stepped out of 


keep his old age from starvation, hope 
never forsook him. Ile still dreamed of 
ultimate success, and sat down a gray- 
headed man of eighty, to read over all 
the authors on the hermetic mysteries, 
from Geber to his own day, lest he should 
have misunderstood some process which 
it was not yet too late to recommence. 
The alchemists say that he sueceeded at 
last, and discovered the secret of trans- 
mutation in his eighty-second year. ‘They 
add that he lived three years afterward to 
enjoy his wealth. He lived, it is true, to 
this great age, and made a valuable dis- 
covery—more valuable than gold or gems. 
H{e learned, as he himself informs us, just 
before he had attained his eighty-third 
year, that the great secret of philosophy 
Happy 


would it have been for him if he had dis- 


decrepit, a beggar, and an exile ! 
He died at Rhodes, in the year 1490, 
and all the alchemists of Europe sang 


elegies over him, and sounded the praise 


of the “good Trevisan.” He wrote sev- 
eral treatises upon his chimera, the chief 
of which are, the Book of Chemistry, 
the Verbum dimissum, and an essay De 
Natura Ovi. 

Many pretenders to the secrets of the 
philosopher’s stone appeared in Europe 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The possibility of transmutation 
was so generally admitted, that every 
chemist was more or less an alchemist. 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, Poland, 
France, and England produced thousands 
of obseure adepts, who supported them- 
selves in the pursuit of their chimera by 
the more profitable resources of astrology 
and divination. The monarchs of Europe 
were no less persuaded than their sub- 
jects of the possibility of discovering the 
philosopher's stone. Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV. of England encouraged alchemy. 
In Germany, the Emperors Maximilian, 
Rodolph, and Frederic II. devoted much 
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of their attention to it; and every inferior 
potentate within their dominions imitated 
their example. It was a common prac- 
tice in Germany, among the nobles and 


petty sovereigns, to invite an alchemist to 


take up his residence among them, that | 


they might confine him in a dungeon till 


he made gold enough to pay millions for 
his ransom. Many poor wretches suffered 
perpetual imprisonment in consequence, 

A similar fate appears to have been in- 
tended by Edward I. for Raymond Lulli, 
who, upon the pretense that he was there- 


He found 


be 


ments in the Tower of London. 
out in time the trick that was about to 
played him, and managed to make his 
escape ; some of his biographers say, by 
jumping into the Thames, and swimming 
to a vessel that lay waiting to receive him. 
In the 
was pursues 
in the life of Seton, the Cosmopolite. 


The 


sixteenth century the same system 


following is a catalogue of 


1, as will be shown more fully 


an alchemical treatise, entitled Tr 


ment 
the | 


chief authors upon alchemy, who flourish- 


ed during this epoch, and whose lives and 
either unknown or are un- 
worthy of detailed John 
Dowston, an Englishman, lived in 1315, 


adventures 2re 
more notice. 
and wrote two treatises on the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Richard, or, as some call 
him, Robert, also an Enelishman, lived in 
1330, and entitled Cor- 
rectorium was much 
esteemed till the time of In 
the same year lived Peter of Lombardy, 


wrote a book 


tlehymia, which 


Paracelsus. 


who wrote what he called a Complete 
Treatise the Hermetic 
abridgment of which was afterward pub- 
lished by Laci In 
1330 the most famous alchemist of Paris 
Prac- 
tica Magistri, was for a long time a hand- 
the 


John de Rupecissa, a French monk of the 


upon Nevence 3: an 


ni, a monk of Calabria. 
was one Odomare, whose work, D+ 
sel nee, 


book among the brethren of 


of St. Franeis, flourished in 1357, 


rder 
oraer 


and pretended to be a prophet as well as 


an alchemist. Some of his prophecies 
were so disagreeable to Pope Innocent 
VI., that the pontiff determined to put a 


iop to them, by locking up the prophet in 


he dungeons of the Vatiean. It is gen- 
crally believed that he died there, though 
there Is no fact. Ilis 
chief works are—the Book of Light, the 
Five Essences, the Heaven of Philoso- 
phers, and his grand work, De Confection: 
ILe was not thought a shining 


evidence of the 


Lapidi s. 
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light among the adepts. Ortholani was 
another pretender, of whom nothing is 
known, but that he exercised the arts of 
alehemy and astrology, at Paris, shortly 
before the time of Nicholas Flamel. His 
work on the practice of alchemy was writ- 
Isaac of Holland 
wrote, it is supposed, about this time ; and 


ten in that city, in 1358. 


his son also devoted himself to the science. 
Nothing worth repeating.is known of their 
lives. Boerhaave speaks with commenda- 
tion of many passages in their works, and 


Paracelsus esteemed them highly: the 


by honored, was accommodated with apart- | chief are,—D: Triplict Ordine Eliziris et 


Lapidis Theoria, printed at Berne, in 1608 ; 
and Mineralia Opera, seu de Lapide Phi- 
losophico, printed at Middleburg, in 1600, 
They also wrote eight other works upon 
Koffstky, a Pole, wrote 
Tinc- 
ture of Minerals, about the year 1488. 

In this list of authors a royal name must 
Charles IV. of France, 


of the 


the same subject. 


not be forgotten. 
one of the most credulous princes 
day, whose court absolutely swarmed with 
alchemists, conjurers, astrologers, and 
quacks of every description, made several 


attempts to discover the philosopher’s 


stone, and thought he knew so much 
about it that he determined to enlighten 


the world with a treatise ; it is called the 
Royal Work of Charles IV. of Irance 
and the Treasure of Philosophy. It 
said to be the original from which Nicho- 
lus Flamel took the Désir 
Lenglet du Fresnoy says it is very 


is 
idea of his 
désireé, 
wlegorical, and utterly incomprehensible. 
For a more complete list of the hermetie 
philosophers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, tl to the 


ne referred 
third volume of Lenglet’s History already 


reader is 
quoted, 

rhe further history and present state 
of the science will be given in another 
article. 


7. ++ 


Domestic Lire.—Pleasure is to a woman 


what the sun is to the flower: if moder- 
ately enjoyed it beautifies, it refreshes, and 
it improves—if immoderately, it wit 
But 


of domestic life, exercised as they must be 


hers, 


deteriorates, and destroys. the duties 


in retirement, and ealling forth all the 


sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as 


necessary for the full development of her 


charms as the shade and the shadow are 
to the rose, confirming its beauty, and in- 


creasing its fragrance. 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 
[Translated from the French, for The National Magazine.]} 


te )N leaving school, Margaret return- | 


) ed to her parents, who continued to 
reside in Cambridge until 1833, 
they removed to Groton. Let us picture 
her to ourselves in these first years 
of youth and adolescence. She is now 
what she will be all her life—seeking and 
finding not; restless, obliged to sustain 
herself with her own substance—to feed 
upon herself, as it may be said, for never 
had woman a sadder destiny than Marga- 
ret; the opportunities which would have 
required the exercise of her full strength 
had escaped her ; great events were want- 
ine to her life. Margaret was not beauti- 
ful, and her appearance far from 
engaging: a ridiculous nervous movement, 
a disagreeable voice, and a haughty ae- 
cent, were not the qualities with which to 


was 


conciliate hearts. ‘“ Everything was re- 
pulsive in her at first sight,” says Emer- 
son, “and when I met her for the first 
time, I said to myself, we shall never get 
on far. She made such a disagreeable 
impression upon people who saw her for 
the first time, that they disliked to be in 
the same apartment with her.” Margaret 
knew all this, and doubtless suffered trom 
it; however, she endured her homeliness 
more easily than most women: her inner 
life had frozen her passions. She ap- 
plied to herself these lines of Barry Corn- 
wall :— 

“She was not fair, nor full of grace, 

Nor crown’d with thought nor aught beside; 

No wealth had she of mind or face, 

To win our loye, or gain our pride ; 

No lover's thought her heart could touch, 

No poet’s dream was round her thrown: 

And yet we miss her—ah, so much !— 

Now she has flown.” 

Her plainness was, it is true, relieved 
by the art with which she dressed ; it was 
also relieved, as one of her earliest friends 
tells us—Mr. Henry Hedge—by her abun- 
dant and blonde hair, by her brilliant teeth, 
by her restless eyes,—which threw pierc- 
ing glances on all with whom she con- 
versed,—and above all, by the graceful 
attitude of her head and neck, which were 
the characteristic features of her 
personal elegance. ‘At this time,” he 
adds, to complete the portrait of young 


most 


Margaret, “she impressed you as a rich 


when | 
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powerful strength, of which it was diffi- 
cult to predict the future direction.” The 
repulsion excited at first sight, very quick- 
ly ceased after hearing her converse. In 
conversation, she had not her equal in 


America; she nevertheless charmed less 


than she astonished; she imposed her 
judgments rather than insinuated them: 
reply was not possible with her. Impe- 


rious and aggressive, she almost fright- 
ened her interlocutors, when she did not 
wound them by some unexpected sarcasm ; 
for she loved pleasantry, and epigram was 
not distasteful to her. She doubtless 
made a terrible avowal of her character 
when she said that she preferred a mind 
keen and piercing as an urrow, to the 
most natural and the most naive humor. 
Never has any person made such a des- 
potism of the charms of speech. 

No other person ever made friendship 
such a subject of study ; she elevated this 
sentiment to the rank of an art: to create 
friends for herself, and to increase them 
without number, became her principal 
occupation; her friends were the chief 
fact of her life. She had an army of them, 
and she exercised over them the influence 
of an The instinet of 
domination which she possessed, always 


absolute queen. 
seeking opportunities to employ itself, 
found its instrument in the practice of 
friendship; for, as we have before re- 
marked, Margaret was a queen without a 
kingdom, and she was always seeking this 
kingdom. Her life may be divided into 
two parts, which may be called—the first, 


' the progress and apogee of the pride of 


possibility, and all her person disclosed a , 


Margaret Fuller; the second, the decrease 
and full of that pride. She had lulled her 
childhood with chimeras, and had thought, 
she not the 


for along time, that was 


| daughter of her parents; that she was some 


European princess, some Perdita confided to 
their care, and that she should eventually 
be reclaimed from them. She liked to 
relate how her father, seeing her one day 
as she walked under the apple-trees of 
the garden, showed her to his sister, and 
saluted her with those words of the Latin 
The always-ex- 
came, but the 
subjects remained 


incedit 
kingdom 
power of creating her 
She used it, or, as we think, 
It is impossible on this sub- 


poet, regina. 


pected never 
to her. 

abused it. 
ject to share the enthusiasm of her friends. 
Notwithstanding their dithyrambie reeit- 
als, it is too apparent that she had not in 
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these relations all the goodness, the aban- 


don and the charity which gives them 
their true value. 


sustained nor encouraged by her; they 


Iler friends were never 


were inflexibly judged; their actions were 
weighed; not the least deception could 
mislead her as to their merits ; her friend- 
ship was mathemutically proportioned to 
A singular 
character of others had 


the intrinsie value of each. 
interest in the 
led her to a quick and exact perception of 
personal merit ; she distinguished clearly 
those who were worthy her confidence 
and sympathy, and then she acted upon 


them with the moral magnetism with 
which she was gifted. Her power of 


attraction was remarkable, and those whom 
she had once enchained never eseaped her : 
they were her subjects, and she marched 
them triumphantly in her train. 

Margaret Fuller 
teen years, attended by youth, beauty, 


talent, and virtue. 


thus passed about fif- 


IIer friends, humble 
slaves as they were, often felt their de- 
pende nce, and ¢ ndeavored to escape from 
it. Vain efforts; 

them. Mr. James 
the example of a lady who had broken with 
but 


- 
Strongly 


she always recaptured 
Freeman Clark cites 
who, several after, was 
more y united to 
She had friends for all the emotions and 
did not unite 


her, years 


her than ever. 
affections of life, for she 


them equally in the same love; she had 


the talent of muintaining each in a sepa- | 


rate place, and never confounding them. 


“ Like a moral Paganini,” says Mr. Clark, 


* she 


excelled in drawing from each his 
No 


into her friendship ; numerous 
beforehand. = In 


particular music.” one 


an equality 


tests were demand | 


order that the persons who 


her should be elevated to the rank of her 


friends, they must first tacitly acknowledge | 
and admit that there was | 


their inferiority, 
inequality in their relations. “ Exeuse 
my doubts and my egotistical arrogance,” 


Mr. 


sought 


she wrote to her cousin, 


Clark ; 


friendship, and whom I have often loved 


“those who have my 


with most sincerity, have always learned 
to content themselves with this inequality 


in our relations, which I have’ never 
sought to conceal. Je eontent that J 


know you.” Those were almost sure of 


gaining the friendship of Margaret, who 
were dissatisfied with the routine of life, 


] 


who aspired to something better and high- 


er than they had already attained; but 


entered on | 


surrounded | 


Freeman | 
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wo to him who allowed any indications of 
a vulgar nature to escape! She had not 
sufficient contempt for him, and her di- 
rect and bitter often 
such speechless to their places. 
ble in this respect, it too often happened 
that modest natures were humiliated and 
treated with disdain, which one day drew 


sarcasm fustened 


Tnexora- 


from Dr. Channing this severe remon- 
Fuller, when 1 think 
how you despise Miss , who 


strance :—* Miss 


desires so much to be what you are, that 
she knows your contempt, and that she 
loves you nevertheless, | think her place 
in heaven will be very high indeed.” 
“The pride of Margaret was the most co- 
lossal,” says Emerson, “that has been 


She her 


seen since Sealiger. said to 
friends with all the coolness in the world: 
‘I now know all the people who deserve 
to be known in Ameriea, and T have found 
no intellect comparable to mine.’ In vain, 
on a certain occasion, I expressed my 
respect for a young man of genius, and 
my curiosity respecting his future. Ah! 
no, she replied; she knew his intellect 
intimately, and I was wrong in appreciat- 
But this pride 


had found its punishment, and it had given 


ing it beyond measure.” 


birth to superstition in her mind, which 
fastened upon this superb confidence in 
herself, like the ivy upon the trunk of the 
lofty oak. 

* Margaret,” again says Emerson, “ had 
an inclination to believe in precious stones, 
numbers, talismans, warnings, covinei- 
dences, anniversaries, in the influence of 
birth-days ; she had a special love for the 
planet Jupiter, and believed that the month 
of September was unfavorable for her. 
She never forgot that her name Margaret, 
signified pearl. ‘When I the 
word Leila,’ she said to me one day, ‘I 


remarked 


knew from the appearance and the sound 
of the name that it was mine; I under- 
stood that it signified n7¢A/,—night which 
causes the stars to spring forth, as grief 
makes the virtues appear.” She esteemed 
sortilege, often attempted Biblical, and 
chance her 

She submitted to 
every book 
order to know if it had anything personal 
to say; and, as often happens to such per- 
the these 


chance revelations. 


memorable 
this test 
which interested her, in 


sometimes ouve 
answers. 


new 


sons, event always justified 
She chose the ear- 
bunele for her favorite stone ; and when 


any of her friends wished to present her 
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with a diamond, it was the former which 
was preferred. She believed in the truth 
of an opinion which she had somewhere 
read upon the sex of carbuncles : the fe- 
male throws its rays without, the male 
within. 
She saw a precious 


preserves them 
she, the male. 
harmony in the names of her personal 
friends, as well as in her favorites of his- 


1s 


tory; in the first name of Swedenborg, 
for instance, (Emanuel,) and in the name 
of the chief of the Rosicrucians, (Rosen- 
sranz.’”) 

It is useless to say after this that she 
believed in all the mysteries of demonolo- 
gy, in the signification of dreams, in the 
symbolisms of plants and flowers. Su- 
perstitious as an adept of the Alexandrian 
school, or a philosopher of the new birth, 
the 
mind, and nobleness of character, possessed 
by all the illustrious believers of the third 
or sixteenth century. “In her practice 
and in her creed, Margaret was something 


she had same 


of a Pagan,” says Mmerson, and he is sur- 
prised at it; but, accustomed as he is to 
the study of moral subjects, and the anal- 
ysis of spiritual combinations, does he not 
know that superstition always follows in 
the steps of pride? Why should not 


Margaret have believed that Fate was in- | 


kind of elevation of 
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tells us, “this was always an after- 


| Margaret ; 
My gem, said | 


| and wearied by 


| serve all the pride of her character. 


thought, never from humility, that she 
made this abnegation of her pride.” 

Love had no place in the existence of 
friendship, elevated to the 
rank of a seience and an art, alone oecu- 
pied her. She loved only once, some 
time before the accident which terminated 
her life, when her pride had been tamed 
age, sickness, and grief. 
“T can say,” she wrote in 1839, “ that I 
have never loved. Only in the clouds J 
see reflected all that my hfe might have 
been; there, as in a magie-lantern, [ see 
all I might have felt as a child, wife, 
mother; but I have never experienced in 
reality the intimate affections of life. 
But I have a sister to many, a 
brother to many more, a watchful nurse 
for numberless others.” This absence of 
the passions with such a nature may seem 
surprising at the first view ; but on a little 
reflection, it will be seen that love was 
necessarily absent from her life to pre- 
The 


been 


| Amazons proscribed their husbands, and 


‘terested in her? and why should she not 


find mysterious relations between herself 


and the most distant objects? To him 
who considers himself the first of men, 
the culminating point of the world, it is 
very natural to believe that all the phe- 
nomena of nature and spirit have a relation 
with his destiny, and exist only for him. 
As powerful friends or enemies, all the 
forces of creation seem to him watehing 
to serve, protect, insnare or warn. Greater 
geniuses than Margaret have believed in 
these things; those above all who pos- 
sessed, like her, the spirit of domination 
and pride—a Wallenstein, a Bonaparte 
even, have not been exempt from super- 
stition and foolish credulity. Superstition 
will always be the most faithful compan- 
ion of pride, as faith will always be the 
child of humility. Leaving aside her 
vague stoicism, the religion of Margaret 
was really a very small matter; and as for 
When it 
happened, as was quite frequent, that she 
wounded any of her friends, she often 


humility, she never had any. 


sought to repair her injustice, and even 
asked their 


forgiveness ; but Emerson 


killed all their male children; from the 
moment they were constituted a republic 
and had tasted of domination, it was per- 
haps the most honorable and the least 
With her 
passion for power, Margaret could not 
yield to that other passion, which claims 
before everything its entire abnegation. 
She would have sought in love only what 


monstrous course to be taken. 


she sought in friendship, curiosity, and 
loyalty. Now when curiosity mingles in 
matters of love, it takes a diabolie and 
almost dishonorable character. Besides, 
Margaret had meditated upon the story of 
Psyche, and commented upon it eloquent- 


| : 5, 
| ly ; she knew then how fatal curiosity had 


| ambition 


been when earried into love, even in sim- 
plicity. When she was very young, she 
had drawn her ideal of a husband, lover, 
or friend; but, as ever, it is the spirit of 
and domination which pene- 
trates all. She does not imagine, as an- 
other person would do, as everybody has 
done, an ideal of perfection, before which 
to rest in contemplation and ecstasy. No; 
she imagines an imperfect being, whom 
she herself would form, load with her 
gifts, and to whom she would teach the 
practice of her own virtues. We trans- 
late this curious page, which teaches more 
of her character than all we could say :— 
atly wished to see among 


“T have gre: 
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us such a person of genius, as the nine- 
teenth century can afford—i. e., one who 
has tusted in the morning of existence the 
extremes of good and ill, both imaginative 
I had imagined a person en- 


and real. 


dowed by nature with that acute sense of 


beauty,(i. e., harmony or truth,) and that vast 
capacity of desire, which give soul to love 
I had wished this person 
might grow up to manhood alone, (but not 


and ambition. 


alone in crowds ;) I would have placed 
him in a situation so retired, so obscure, 
that he would quietly, but without bitter 
of isolation, stand from all 


senst apart 


surrounding him. I would have had him 
go on steadily, feeding his mind with con- 
genial love, hopefully confident that if he 
only nourished his existence into perfect 
life, Fate would, at fitting season, furnish 
an atmosphere and orbit meet for his 
exercise. I wished he 


‘ 
breathing and 


might adore, not fever for, the bright 
phantoms of his mind’s creation, and be- 
lieve them but the shadows of external 
things to be After 
this steady intellectual growth had brought 
his powers ideal 


ean do it, | wished this being might be 


met with hereafter. 


to manhood, so far as the 


launnehed into the world of realities, his 
heart glowing with the ardor of an im- 
mortal toward perfection, his eves S¢ arch- 
ing everywhere to behold it; I wished he 
might colleet into one burning point those 
withering, palsying convictions, which, in 
the ordinary routine of things, so gradu- 
soul; that he might suf- 


fer, in brief space, agonies of disappoint- 


ally pervade the 


ment commensurate with his unprepared- 
And I thought, thus 
thrown back on the representing pictorial 


ness and confidence. 


resources [| supposed him originally to 
possess, with such material, and the need 


he must feel of using it, sueh a man 
would suddenly dilate into a form of pride, 
power, and glory,—a center round which 


asking, aimless hearts might rally,—a man 


fitted to act as interpreter to the one tale 
of muny-languaged eyes !” 
IIl. 


infinitely 
mort We 


have little difficulty in coinciding with the 


The character of Margaret is 
remarkable than her writings. 


op nion of Mr, Lk de, that the books of Mar- 
garet render her only incomplete justice. 
Her letters, her fragments, her critical 


notes, distinguished as they are by exube- 


rance of metaphor, are deficient in clear- 
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ness, and lose themselves in verbiage. 
Was she capable of better things had she 
brought less precipitation to the task? 
That is doubtful. Margaret was not an 
artist; she was destitute of that patience 
to the 
Her nervous and 


in execution which is necessary 


writer and the artist. 
impressionable nature could not submit to 
the yoke of assiduous toil. It was a melan- 


choly epoch in her history when she was 


obliged by the mediocrity of her fortune 


Called to New- 
1844, to 
she found 


to make use of her pen. 
York by Horace Greeley, in 
assist in editing the “ Tribune,” 
it impossible to bind herself down to the 
Her 


thought was awakened, her faculties were 


mechanical Jabor of journalism. 
in play, only at certain times and certain 
moments. 

The 
sionally. striking, are far less judgments 


critical notes of Margaret, occa- 


than sensations. In this respect, again, 
we have one of the characteristics of fe- 
male literature ; women willingly take for 
thought the expression of the pleasure 


which they have experienced,and make their 


own sensations the eriterion. Madame 
de Stael herself is not exempt from this 
defect. The letters and fragments of 


revolve around one 


Margaret Fuller all 
identical subject,—the interior state of her. 


soul, her wishes, desires, illusions, and 


disillusions; they have collectively the 


subjective character which has been 
remarked in the letters of Madame de 
Varnhagen. “In her letters,” as Km- 
erson judiciously remarks, “are whole 


sheets of warm, florid writing, in which 
the eve is caught by magie words—sap- 
phire, heliotrope, dragon, aloes, Mavna 
Dea, limboes, stars and purgatory ; but 
when one sifts the real thought, it eludes 
him, and all these charming words ean be 
connected with no universal experience.” 
Some passages, taken here and there, will 
enable us to judge of the habitual tone of 
We do not 


make our quotations as a specimen of the 


these fragments and letters. 


better things contained in these notes, but 
as an illustration and simple fac-simile of 
the turn of her thoughts and her elo- 
quence — 

full of 


ean, from this very circumstance, give us 


“A man whose mind is error, 


the natural sentiment of truth.” 


which I 
believe essential to feeling a real love, in 


he endanat re d 


“The virginity of the heart, 


all its force and purity, may 
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by too careless excursions into the realms 
of faney.” 

“*Better is it” said Apollonius, ‘on 
entering a small shrine to find there a 
statue of gold and ivory, than in a large 
temple to behold only a coarse figure of 
terra cotta.’ How often, after leaving 
with disgust the so-called great affairs of 
men, do we find traces of angels’ visits in 
quiet scenes of home !” 

“Tfow variously friendship is repre- 
sented in literature! Sometimes the two 
friends kindle beacons from afar to apprize 
one another that they are constant, vigi- 
lant, and each content in his several home. 
Sometimes, two pilgrims, they go different 
routes in service of the same saint, and 
remember one another as they give alms, 


alized in the world. 


This enthusiasm is 


| a malady by no means peculiar to herself; 


learn wisdom, or pray in shrines along | 


the road. Sometimes, two knights, they 
bid farewell with mailed hand of truth and 
honor all unstained, as they ride forth on 
their chosen path to test the spirit of high 
emprise, and free the world from wrong,— 
to meet again for unexpected succor in 
the hour of peril, or in joyful surprise to 
share a frugal banquet on the plat of 
greensward opening from forest glades. 
Sometimes, proprietors of two neighbor- 
ing estates, they have interviews in the 
evening to communicate their experiments 
and plans, or to study together the stars 
from an observatory ; if either is engaged, 
he simply declares it; they share enjoy- 
inents cordially ; they exchange praise or 
blame frankly ; in citizen-like good-fellow- 
ship they impart their gains.” 

The literary accomplishments of Mar- 
garet were numerous and varied. French, 
Italian, Spanish, English, and German 
literature were familiar to her, not to 
mention Greek and Latin, upon which her 
childhood had been nourished. She loved 
and appreciated the plastie arts, but music 
was her preference; and Beethoven, to 
whose manes she addressed enthusiastic, 


it is shared by her compatriots, and prop- 
agates and extends increasingly in the 
United States. All those philosophical 
fantasies and dreams which we have been 
wont to consider as having their exclusive 
habitation on the opposite banks of the 
Rhine, have for several years past revisit- 
ed us from the New World with an air of 
coarse simplicity and ideal gaucherie. 
The Americans are voracious in their de- 
sire for knowledge and instruction, and 
fall with eager excitement upon the first 
nourishment that is offered them. lence 
must be explained the suecess which cer- 
tain books and systems have obtained in 
the United States, the study of which is 
preached up to them by every passing day, 
and of which they take great care to make 
no application. So long as the doctrines 
of socialism were presented to them under 
the brutal form of Mormonism, they re- 
coiled with disgust before such a cariea- 
ture of Protestant Christianity, and such 
a corrupt exerescence of the doctrines 
which make them live, and are peculiar to 
them; but when they are proffered under 
a refined and sophistical form, which up- 
sets their imagination, and astonishes their 
still uncultivated reason, their love, and, we 
may call it, their rage for knowledge, leads 
them to adopt them without examination or 


| distrust. Margaret Fuller contributed, more 


than any other person, to excite in them 
this thirst for instruction and knowledge ; 
she, in greater measure than any one be- 


| sides, poured out for them the enchanted 


foolish, and impassioned letters—such as | 


Bettina wrote to Goethe whilst still alive, 
and all but at her side—was the master, 


who, in her estimation, took precedence of 


all others, not excepting Plato and Shak- 
speare, Cervantes and Jean Paul. The 
staple of her knowledge is in other re- 
spects altogether German, and it is to the 
German philosophers that she was in- 
debted for her daring and enthusiastic 
reform, and her 


spirit, her notions of 
hopes of an ideal state of things to be re- 


draughts ; some were, indeed, equivocal 
in their character, but for the most part 
they were salutary. She exerted an im- 
mense influence over the American liter- 
ary world, and all who approached her 
retired from her presence with quite other 
ideas and inelinations than the old Amert- 
can ideas and inclinations. 

The influence of Margaret Fuller, as we 
shall point out, has been real and salutary. 
She assisted importantly in causing a new 
current of spiritualism and = stoicisin to 
cireulate in the intellectual atmosphere of 
America. Before we show, however, this 
influence in its really remarkable results, 
we must confess that she possessed much 
equivocal singularity. Notwithstanding 
all her European culture, Margaret re- 
mained entirely American, and employed 
for the attainment of her ends the most 
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eccentric course of proced We know 
no fact which gives a better idea of that 
intellectual “ of which we 
have just spoken, than the conversations 


tre. 
gloutonnerte” 


of Margaret and her private instruction to 


the ladies of Boston. During the autumn 


of 1839, a strange idea entered her mind, 


and she wrote a letter—we should more 


correctly term it a circular or prospectus— | 


to Mrs. George Ripley, in which she pro- 
poses a plan of weekly meetings for con- 
versation that the 
between public lectures and familiar con- 


should oecupy mean 
versation, and be destined specially for the 
of 


In these classes were discussed topics the 


“dames” and “ demoiselles” Boston. 


most elevated, and the most interesting 
questions in religion, philosophy, and art. 
of ! 


the members might take 
part in the conversation, state her doubts, 


very one 
or her own thoughts on the subject under 
examination. 
part of initiator and instructress ; 
pared beforehand the question or subject 
on which the turn, 
and interposed for the removal of doubts 


conversation was to 


Margaret played the double | 
she pre- | 


and the explanation of the matter in dis- | 


pute. Fler opinions were always decisive ; 
after she had spoken, the difficulty existed 
: fon,—the mistress had 


no longer—a?r), 


spoken. ‘Twenty-five ladies, assembled 
at Miss Peabody’s rooms, composed at 
first the personnel of these conversations ; 
but at a subsequent period the number rose 
to thirty. The 
luetion of gentlemen were not rigor- 


rules whieh forbade the 
intro 
ously observed, and by degrees brothers, 
husbands, and friends, took part in these 
re-unions, and mingled their opinions with 
those of th These 


literary meetings, held once a week, were 


ir sisters or their wive 


continued for six years, from 1839 to 1814, 
Margaret removed New-York. 
Nothing resembles more closely the con- 
hotel de 
‘Tendre We 
the 


candor, 


when to 


versations of the Rambouillet ; 


the “Carte du 


the analysis of 
subtilized 


the 


amorous sentiments, puri- 


j precious pedagogie 
naivete, the Alexandrianism brought to 
bear upon human affections and the rela- 
of life,—all of the 
hotel de Rambouillet reappear in another 


tions these defects 


shape in the rooms of Miss Peabody, the 


t 
shape possible to the nineteenth century. 


verything turns upon symbolic philoso- 
phy, as at the hotel de Rambouillet every- 
thing centers upon the analysis of feeling. 


f the danse in- 


We have the philosophy « 
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stead of the philosophy of billets-doux ; in 
place of having, as in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the story of Plato’s Banguet, we are 
presented with the story of the same phi- 
losopher’s Tumeous, Creation and its laws 
are appreciated in much the same way as 
Platonic love was appreciated by Made- 
moiselle de Seudéry. On both sides every- 
thing is conducted with discretion, reserve, 
prudery, and perfect honesty. In_ this 
point of view, Margaret stands before us 
an American Julie d’Augennes, and 
under the form that a Julie d’Augennes 
times which have 


as 


could assume in the 
produced Lady Stanhope, George Sand, 
and Bettina. 
together and simply d:zarres; but are cu- 


These conversations are al- 


rious in this respect, that the nature of the 
woman is always disclosed in the midst of 
their pedantic Incubrations. 

Topies familiar to the ladics, questions 
respecting the carriage and the dance, 
if 
philosophic chijfons, are agitated and dis- 


and, we may venture so to speak, 


cussed. Thus we have the estheties of 
all imaginable dances, from the gavotte to 
the fandango; and when the conversation 
seeks to rise, and to oecupy itself with 
weightier subjects, the sweet, impression- 
able, capricious nature of the woman re- 
veals itself by some naive absurdity,—as, 
for example, in that soirée, where, the 
been What is 

the ab- 


proposed, 
} 


Thade 


question having 
life? a certain Miss C 


surd, charming, and very feminine 





reply,— 
“Tt is to laugh oer ery, according 
organization.” 

But the true influence of Margaret was 


she | 


ply to her conversation, and the temporary 
! 


r 
not that for which was indebted sim- 
magnetism which she exercised over every 
circle where she might happen to be, and 
the by a 


great singer or actor—disappe ared when 


which—like impression made 
It must be sought in the Bos- 
there it 
bore its fruit, and is ever bearing afresh; 


she left. 
ton school of transcendentalism ; 


her, and constitutes her 
What, then, is this trans- 
When the old Ameri- 
can doctrines, under whose influence the 
republie of the United States had been 
had fallen into desuetude,—when 


it has survived 
title to glory. 


cendental school 2? 


founded, 
that utilitarian, practical combination of the 
views of Locke and Voltaire, with Puritan 
orthodoxy, (a medley of which Franklin 
has been the most remarkable representa- 
tive,) had lost all its expounders, those 
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young minds which laid claim to superior | 


| 


information and elevation of sentiment, | 
| proof to European science, and challenged 


found no longer any traditionary doctrine 
around which they could rally. Every- 
where around them the timidity so pecu- 
liar to the old doctrines bore sway, even 
over those who at their outset had dis- 
played the most fearlessness and daring. 
‘wo sects alone—the Unitarians and the 
Swedenborgians—retained that spirit of 
effusion and audacity so attractive to the 
young, and it was to these that they 
instinctively attached themselves. In 
Unitarianism—submitting every dogma to 
the examination of the reason, and not 
excepting from this control that which 
affirms the divinity of Jesus Christ—they 
found that spiritual liberty so dear to 
youth impatient of all authority ; and in 
Swedenborgianism, those marvelous hori- 
zons that were suited to the development 
of religious reverie. Besides, in default of 
ideas, had they not instincts 2?) Why should 
not their intuitions avail in place of a guide, 
and why should not their yearning after 
ideal excellence be their standard and ceri- 
terion? ‘This was the party on which they 
fixed; by self-interrogation it was found 


that their instinets were absolutely identi- | 


eal with those of their brethren and their 
parents, and differed only in tendeney and 
degree of power and impulsion. It was 
American instinet which inspired them, 
and cried in all,— Trust, dare, and be ;” 
so that, notwithstanding their repugnance 


to the spectacle which surrounded them, | 


and the uncouth manners which spread 
themselves before their view, they return- 
ed once more to the national spirit of their 
fathers, and found themselves led back 





toward tradition at the very moment in | 


which they most desired to break from it. 


In this way they entrenched themselves in 
the love of country, despite their cos- 


mopolitan tendencies. In this sense the 


transcendental school is thoroughly Ameri- 
can. They removed the grossness of 
this instinet of race by European culture, 


and chose as guides in the bold exploring | 


voyages to which it impelled them, the 
most adventurous of the modern philo- 


| 


sophical pilots, — Schelling and Hegel, | 


Schleiermacher and De Wette, Novalis, 


Madame de Staél, Cousin, Coleridge, and | 


Carlyle. Thus armed, they declared war 


with prejudices and ideas prevailing in | 


America, in the very name of American 
instincts ; they reproached these ideas with 


perverting, enervating, and materializing 
their manly intuitions; they appealed in 


ancient and modern philusophers to reply 
to the truth of their assertions; and gave 
their country to understand that American 
tendencies were opposed to the proper aims 
of life, as defined by the sages and religious 
spirits of all ages. The import of the 
philosophical reaction has been explained 
by Margaret herself :— 

“Since the Revolution, there has been 
little in the circumstances of this country 
to call out the higher sentiments. The 
effect of continued prosperity is the same 
on nations as on individuals,—it leaves the 
nobler faculties undeveloped. The need 
of bringing out the physical resources of 
a vast extent of country, the commercial 
and politieal fever incident to our institu- 
tions, tend to fix the eyes of men on what 
is local and temporary,—on the external 
advantages of their condition. The super- 
ficial diffusion of knowledge, unless at- 
tended by a correspondent deepening of 
its sources, is likely to vulgarize rather 
than to raise the thought of a nation, 
depriving them of another sort of eduea- 
tion through sentiments of reverence, and 
leading the multitude to believe themselves 
capable of judging of what they but dimly 
discern. They see a wide surface, and 
forget the difference between seeing and 
knowing. In this hasty way of thinking 
and living, they traverse so much ground, 
that they forget that not the sleeping 
rail-road passenger, but the botanist, the 
geologist, the poet, really see the country ; 
and that to the former, ‘a miss is as good 
as a mile.’ In a word, the tendency of 
circumstances has been to make our 
people superficial, irreverent, and more 
anxious to get a living than to live men- 
tally and morally. New-England is now 
old enough,—some there have leisure 
enough,—to look at all this; and the con- 
sequence is a violent reaction, in a small 
minority, against a mode of culture that 
rears such fruits. They see that politi- 
cal freedom does not necessarily produce 
liberality of mind, nor freedom in Church 
institutions vital religion; and, seeing 
that these changes cannot be wrought 
from without inward, they are trying to 
quicken the soul, that they may work 
from within outward. Disgusted with 


the vulgarity of a commercial aristocracy, 
they become radicals ; disgusted with the 
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materialistic working of * rational’ religion, 
They quarrel with 


they become mystics. 
it is not spiritual 


all that , because 
enough.” 


Such 


Is 
were the aims and tendencies of 
the so-called “ transcendental party ;”° but, 


before Margaret became the soul of the 


| school by her pen and her talent. 


school, it may be said to have had no real | 


existence. ‘These young persons, ardent 
and accomplished, had all indeed the same 


spirit and design ; but, separated from each 


other by distance, profession, and charac- 


ter, they proffered themselves merely as 
parts and scattered fragments of a school. 
Margaret reunited them around herself; 
and, to use an expression of Mmerson’s, 
“wore them as a 
her At 
grouped at different times Dr. Channing, 
Emerson, Theodore Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and the The 


influence which her conversation exerted 


about neck.” her side 
Parker, 
poet Dana. 
upon them, is Ineontestable, but it is not 


exactly appreciable. Probably she was 
the touchstone to which they repaired, in 
order to test the worth of their thought, 
happy when they returned home with the 
conviction that it did not consist of spurious 
metal. Probably she resolved and termi- 
nated all the doubts which each entertained 
the direction he had given to 


respe eting 
his thought. confirmed them in their ideas, 
enlisted them more deeply in the advocacy 
of their made them 
deeply impressed with the belief that their 

were true, and that they were 
not at all We 
proof of this influence, than the admiration 
of her fi 


opinions, and more 
doctrines 
mistaken. have no other 
iends, but this is sufficient to show 
It 
, 


pi is a 
power which is inealeulable, and of which 


us how profound it really was, 
written testimonies, whatever their num- 
ber, could have given but a feeble idea, 
for it is one of those forees which act, 
not upon the abstract and analytic under- 
is a book for example may do, 


vy upon the whole living being— 


standing. 
but direct 


} 


upon his intelleet, his imagination, and 
even his senses—which defy skepticism 
and preclude analysis, for they dart 
illumination with the sudden rapidity of a 


meteor, and strike, if 
ourselves, with all the unexpectedness of 
It is 
the will has 
ze upon the soul and bind it fast 
invisible ligaments. Besides. this 
influence, which we understand 


we may so express 
the lightning. one of those forces 


against which no power— 
which si 
with 


intractable 


necklace of diamonds | 
were | 
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well enough, but whose precise effects it 
is impossible to demonstrate, Margaret 
possessed another, in some sort more 
material, in the assistance rendered to the 
In the 
summer of 1840, she established, with the 
co-operation of R. W. Emerson and Rey. 
George Ripley, the journal called the 


* Dial,” for the purpose of sustaining the 


principles of their common friends. She 
was its editor and chief collaborateur ; 
she devoted her life and sacrificed her 


interests to it; for at this period, under 
the pressure of the urgent wants of her 
family, she had been compelled to make 
money by her learning and talent—at one 
time as teacher In a school, at another, as 
Nevertheless, she 
in 


writer and journalist. 
undertook the editorship of the * Dial,” 
consideration of an extremely moderate 
remuneration, Which was never paid her 
in full, and abandoned it only in 1844, 
when, at the instance of Horace Greeley, 
she repaired to New-York. 
Notwithstanding the intimacy of her 
relations with the 
Margaret did not adopt all their ideas, and 
her sympathy for them never led her to 
be forgetful of herself. She had found 


men amongst them, such as those of whom 


Transcendentalists. 


she had always dreamed; but she ever 
believed herself superior to them all. 
She was at once less and more advanced 
than her party. She had had not so much 
faith in the power of logic to change the 
habitudes of society, and placed more 
belief in the power of the sentiments; 
above all, she valued their tendencies far 
ins Utopia,” she 


At 


least, my hopes for our race on this planet 


more than their ideas. 


says, “it is impossible to build up. 


are more limited than those of most of 


my friends. I accept the limitations of 
human nature, and believe a wise acknowl- 
edgment of them one of the best conditions 
of Ne every noble scheme, 
every poetic manifestation prophesies to 


progress. 


man his eventual destiny, and it is on this 
ground that I sympathize with what is 
called the ‘Transcendental party,’ and 
that I feel their aim to be the true 
IIence, it is that 
questions she went much farther than her 
friends,—especially all 
which are connected with edueation 
Is Margaret then 


one.” 


evident upon certain 


upon questions 
and 
the position of woman. 
a partisan of the femme libre and the 
tnions 


Saint Simonian and Fourierist 0; 
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respecting that delicate topic ? 
while stating our objections to the no- 


tions she entertained, we must acquit her 


fully. 
She is no socialist, and despite the part 
she is seen to play in the Italian insurrec- 


tion of 1848, she never approached those 
and sensual doctrines without mag- 
and Through her 
whole life she played thus with equivocal 
and dangerous weapons, without wounding 
herself. Over all their ticklish and diffi- 
cult questions, she glided with dexterity, 
herself with 


coarse 


nanimity nobleness. 


and sometimes expresses 
remarkable good sense. 

A kind of league, of which there are so 
many in America, had been established 


during the years 1840 and 1841. Several 


Here, ! 


| > 
unfortunately too true. 


of her friends took part in its formation, | 


and among others, the Rev. George 
Ripley, who, joining practice with theory, 
had organized with his own means, and at 
the honorable sacrifice of his fortune, 
position, reputation, and influence, a sort 
of Fourierist, or joint-stock community, 
at Brook-farm, in the neighborhood of 
Boston. Margaret cordially sympathized 


with these movements and experiments, 


often visited the association, but dis- 
trusted its sueecess. She observes very 


judiciously, that association exists already, 
without being recognized, in the mutual 
influence of our thoughts upon our several 
destinies, and that the object of the scheme 
ought simply to be the rendering more 
numerous, frequent, and, in one word, 
universal, these reciprocal attractions and 
moral influences. “It is a constellation, 
not a phalanx,” she remarks, “ to which I 
would belong. Why bind one’s self 
to a central, or any doctrine?) How much 
nobler stands a man entirely unpledged, 


unbound! Association may be the great 
experiment of the age; still it is only an 
is not worth while to Jay 


Let us try it, induce 


experiment ; it 
much stress on it. 
others to try it,—that is enough.” 

On the position of women she entertained 
some exaggerated notions, which some- 
times, however, are not destitute of truth. 
Thus she draws attention to the fact, that 
the modern edueation of women has re- 
mained completely sterile, that it even 
corrupts them, and assigns for this very 
satisfactory r At the present day 
women are instructed in the branches of 


easons, 


learning common to men, and yet. with all 
their education, it happens that when they 
Vou [, No. 5.—DD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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enter life they are found inferior, in good 
sense, to their grandmothers, who never 
learned more than the accomplishment of 
spinning. The cause is very obvious; 
men are compelled by their lives and oc- 
cupations to reproduce whatever they have 
acquired, while women are condemned, on 
the contrary, to the most complete moral 
immobility. There is evidently a dispro- 
portion between the present education of 
women, and the part they have to play in 
society. 

The conclusions which Margaret would 
draw from this fact, are easy to divine, 
and we shall not follow her in her am- 
bitious and innovating hopes; but the 
grounds upon which they are based are 
Even at the time 
defends her sex with most 


when she 


| spirit and energy, her language has, how- 


ever, an indescribable tone which would 
cause her to be mistaken, if we had no 
information to the contrary, for an ce- 
centric Quakeress, and which separates 
her entirely from the femmes libres of 
Europe. Ardent in alleviating the mis- 
fortunes of those of her own sex whom 
vice and misery had made their prey, to 
an equal and even greater extent than 
in claiming a more complete equality 
in the relations of men and women, she 
appears before us as a misguided sister of 
Elizabeth Fry. During her whole resi- 
dence at New-York, one of her principal 
occupations was to visit, with other char- 
itable ladies, the prisoners at Sing Sing. 
There she undertakes the humblest offices, 
listens to their confessions, and strives to 
impress their hearts with some religious 
illumination, and to awaken hopes while 
giving birth to remorse. There again her 
love of domination finds occasion for dis- 
play, and accompanies her always; she 
maintains her sang froid, her presence of 
mind, and unalterable and imperturbable 
pride, which are of signal service in en- 
abling her to overcome the hard-hearted- 
ness of these degenerate beings. 

Some anecdotes that are told of these 
charitable visits, display her to very great 
advantage, as patient, forbearing, full of 
tact and noble diplomacy. 
sion, a woman was pointed out to her 
who bore a very bad character, hardened 
and impenetrable in her obstinate profligacy. 
Margaret requested to be left alone with 


On one oeca- 


her, and addressed her with the direct and 


chilling inquiry, “ Are you willing to die ?” 
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** Yes,” replied the woman ; “ not on relig- 
ious grounds though.” “ That is well— 
to understand your thought,” was Marga- 
She then began to talk 
her few comforts, 


ret’s rejoinder. 
about her health and 
with earnestness and persuasive eloquence, 
througha protracted conference. Rising to 
depart, she asked, “ Is there nothing I can 
do for you?” “ Yes,” replied the outeast, 
“T should be glad if you will pray with 


me.” O! how remote from her bril- | 
liant friends and_ idealistic conversa- 
tions! but in this religious character, and 


‘or once completely a woman, Margaret 


philosophic and pagan role of prophetess 
and sibyl. 

(To be continued.) 
ORTHOGRAPHY—WEBSTER’S DICTION- 
ARY. 

HAVE lately seen an article in the Trr- 

Lune on phonetical spelling and reading 
—an innovation which, if it were practi- 
cally possible, would doubtless be a great 
improvement in philological literature, and 
more especially if these learned philolo- 
gists could succeed in banishing from our 
language the use of a/l superfluous let- 
ters. 

Without, however, entering into a dis- 
cussion of that philological question, I 
wish to submit a few remarks on the or- 
thography of some words in our language. 
The entire incongruity between the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of many of our 
words has long been remarked by critical 
and has led to numerous attempts 
in English or- 


men, 

to effect a 

thoepy. 
How, for 


ever conceive, until taught by the voice 


reformation 


is pro- 
ruff, 


and that neighbor is pronounced nabhor ? 


of a living teacher, that trough 


nounced ¢trof, dough doe, rough 
The same may be said of a multitude of 
other words, as might, knight, knock, 
Gc., Ge. 

It is true that an apology may be offered 
for the use by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
of 
with their deep guttural sounds, which 


\ 


this orthography, as it corresponded 


cannot well be represented on paper—and 


here 
nere, 


hy the way, our phonetical gentle- 
men, unless they have lost the power of 
1 rht 


imitating these ancient sounds, mi 


greatly aid the present generation in re- 
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covering ancient accents, and in restoring 
to us the right pronunciation of such words 
as tough, rough, §c.; and perhaps if they 
could succeed in resuscitating the sound 
they might reconcile us to the spelling of 
such words. 

Equally incongruous is the orthography 
of all those words ending in our, as the 
diphthongal sound is entirely lost; for the 


| w is never sounded at all by public speak- 


ers, any more than the ¢ is in fetch or the 
hin licht. 
Now I do not hope to live long enough 


ao} 


' to see all these words reformed in their 


seems to us no less remarkable than in her | orthography, as I am getting quite old, 


' though not so old-fashioned as to cleave 


to old customs and habits without rhyme 
or reason; (here are two more words con- 
taining each a superfluous letter, 4 in rhyme 
and a in reason;) but I do hope that our 
literature will cease to be encumbered by 
the old orthography of Walker, Perry, and 
Johnson, in all which 
Webster has effected the desirable reform- 


those words in 
ation. 

It is a given point, I believe on all sides, 
that Noah Webster was one of the most 
profound philologists of modern times, and 
that he has done more to reform the or- 
thoepy of our language than any linguist 


| who has ever written on that subject. 
| be ° 
I rejoice to know that his Dictionary 


' . . ~ * 
spelling and in definitions. 


is generally adopted in America, and I 
believe also by many of the learned in 
Europe—by writers and editors—as the 
standard of the English language, both in 
That it ex- 
ceeds all others in copiousness, none com- 
petent to judge will attempt to deny. 
Why not adopt universally his orthog- 


| raphy, more especially as it 1s stripped of 


instance, would a foreigner | 


many of those anomalies to which allusion 


| has been made? 


Can the objection be an unfounded preju- 


dice? I would hope not; and yet [ can see 


no other reason for continuing the spelling 


of such words as honour, splendour, &e., 


with the superfluous w instead of adopting 


| the more simple and natural orthography 


that 
dl 


of 


of honor, splendor, &e., and all 
of in which the 
oeeurs, travelling, 


words double 


class 
such as instead 
traveling. 

I remember while quite a youth, when 
Webster's spelling-book was introduced 
into our common schools, a Seoteh school- 
master vented his spite at the book, de- 


claring that Noah Webster was an infidel, 
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for he had the audacity to alter the 
sacred Scriptures, merely because he had 
departed from Scripture orthography in 
certain words. This bigoted furioso de- 
nounced Webster in no measured terms, 
and praised Dilworth, as the very acme of 
wisdom, for retaining what Webster had 
abandoned. 

Later objectors have about as much 
reason. It is difficult to conquer long- 
established habits and customs, however 
unnatural and absurd those habits and cus- 
toms may be. 

There is, in fact, no language of which 
[ have any knowledge, except the French, 
(and this is even worse than ours in this 
respect,) that has so many superfluous let- 
ters, as the English language. ‘These 
anomalies are so numerous and so mis- 


leading, that our orthography forms no | 


guide to pronunciation. 
In the Greek and Latin languages, every 
letter, with but few exceptions, has its 


appropriate place and natural sound, so | 


that a foreigner—I am almost tempted to 
write forenor !—may acquire a knowledge 
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TIVE. 

HE island of Majorca, in the Mediter- 

ranean, is very lovely in scenery, 

a beautiful climate, and its 

inhabitants are a genile, interesting race, 


possesses 


among whom crime is a word almost un- 
known, and whose honesty is so remark- 
able that locks are nearly useless. The 
principal town is Palma, which contains 
forty-two thousand inhabitants ; and though 
living was and is both cheap and plentiful, 
it did not prevent the city, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, from abounding in beg- 
gars; while the tumbled-down, ruinous 
poorhouse, held only a few old persons 
who were but ill cared for. Outside the 
town, and surrounded by a grove of al- 
mond, olive, and lemon-trees, and above 
which towered a few noble palms, whose 
great height and fine feathery branches 


'made them look like kings of the for- 


of those languages without the aid of a | 


living teacher, though the latter will greatly 
facilitate his progress. And the Hebrew, 
without the aid of the vowel points, is free 
from these exceptions, every letter being 
sounded. 

As I before said, I do not expect to 
live tosee the reformation above indicated 
established, for though such a man as Noah 
Webster feared not to brave public opinion 
so far as to follow out the clear convictions 
of his judgment in many words of anoma- 
lous spelling, we cannot hope for such a 
master spirit to rise in our day, as will 
dare to lop off the many useless branches 


| 


which encumber and disfigure the tree of | 


knowledge, and render its fruit distasteful 
to the foreign student who may labor in 
the field of our literature; but I do hope 
that Webster will be followed as far as he 
has led the way, in his laudable efforts to 
restore a harmony between the spelling 
and the pronunciation of those words 
which he has pruned of their cumbersome 
branches. The tendency of the spoken 
language recognizes this; and we may 
depend upon it that, however strenuously 
it may be the will 
eventually be overcome by the process of 


resisted, resistance 
usage, aided by the good taste of those 
who see a beautiful harmony between 


written and spoken words. 





est, stood the white dwelling of Antonio 
Battle, with its pretty baleony, shaded by 
a striped linen curtain to keep out the 
sun. He was a highly-respected minister 
of the gospel, and though much beloved for 
his benevolence and integrity, it had been 
a source of wonder to his neighbors, for 
some years past, what subject of medita- 
tion could occupy him so deeply, often 
making him forget to eat his meals, and 
frequently causing him to wander as far 
as twenty miles distance into the country, 
asking all sorts of questions about the 
products of the island and the occupations 
of the people. 

At length, in 1815, his old housekeeper 
died, leaving a young girl, her only child, 
called Maria, without any protector save 
the good Prior, in whose house she had 
hitherto acted as her mother’s assistant ; 
and this important event determined her 
master to put into execution, without fur- 
ther delay, the plans which he had been 
long forming. Having engaged a mild, 
courteous, elderly woman to keep house 
for him, he waited until the funeral of his 
old domestic had taken place, and then, on 
the evening of the same day, he sought 


, Maria on the cool balcony, where she had 


| been used to water her flowers, 


and sing 


her evening hymn, but where she was 
now sitting in great affliction, her face 
buried in her hands, as she wept over her 
mother’s loss. In kind and persuasive 


language he proceeded to try and con- 
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sole her, by reading and explaining the | 
comforting passages of St. John’s Gospel, 
which relate to the heavenly mansions pre- 
pared for those who do the will of God 
on earth, and by dwelling on the 
h she might humbly entertain 


while 


hopes whie 
of being re 
hereafter. 


her 


-united to her deceased parent 
Ile presently succeeded in 
sobs, though she still looked 
1 and lonely. When 
more calmly, Antonio said: “I have two 
plans, my child, to propose for thy future 


quietin 


sa she could listen 


life—one is, that thou shouldst reside with 
some respectable family in Palma, where 
thou mayst learn the art of weaving, by 
which to maintain thyself; the other is, 
that thou shouldst 
and become the assistant of Bridgettina.” 

“<). Jet where ] 


been used to | 


remain under my roof, 


me stay here, 


eagerly interrupting him; * for if T must 
leave thee, my master, then I should not 
have a friend Jeft in the world to care about 
ane 

“But, Maria,” replied the Prior, very 
gravely, “T have important sehemes in 
hand which will require much trouble and 
id as Tam net 
Bridgettina, 


self-denial to earry out; ar 
at all 


wilt | 


rich, thou, as well 
if thou 
ime, not only to work hard day after day, 


as 


i obliged, remainest with 


+ 


but it will be necessary for thee t 


to the 


0 give 


thy whole heart work, seeking 


neither reward nor recreation; for 


plans are a labor of love, which cannot be 


my 


aided except by unflagging industry, and 


a willing, loving spirit; therefore, think | 


well before thou decidest, since it Is a 
matter of no light econcernment.” 
Maria, however, did not hesitate: and 


in a low, earnest tone of voice, she replied : 
* Only let me continue under thy roof, and 
rive me a little bread and salad on which 
I mav Ji and T will gladly do all thou 
desirest, and thank God that he has given 


Té, 


me work which will enable me to forget 


my own griefs,and permitted me, who am 


only a lowly servant, to help thee in caring 


the miserable beings whom T have 


for 


seen wandering in the streets of Palma, 


and whom thou hast often visited when 
they were sick. O, IT would willingly 
work day and night to relieve their 
wretehedness !’ 

The cood Prior looked much pleased 


by her deetsion, and laying his hand on 
her head he fervently implored a blessing 


on the orphan, and on the holy work to 


years 
| This undertaking Maria has 


seen 


stituted all 


| household, since he could not ask other 
have | 


ive so happily,” said Maria, 
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| which he had dedicated his life, and which 


he believed would be effectually aided by 
this young girl, who, he was well aware, 


been endowed by her Creator with a 


had 
large, warm heart, and a resolute, patient 
disposition, admirably fitted to enter upon 


| the laborious task which had for so many 


his own mind. 


ig t 


been maturing in 
is we have 


already, partly guessed at, from 


having heard Antonio converse with her 


| mother about rebuilding the poorhouse. 


His stipend of forty pounds a year con- 


his resources; and his first 
step toward the fulfillment of his 


plans was to tell Bridgettina that she must 


new 
immediately diminish the expenses of his 
to contribute to the new workhouse unti 
he had set the example. 

As the-Prior already lived so fr 


that per 


wally, 


sons were in the habit of pitying 


him for his poverty, the worthy house- 


keepe r began to remonstrate upon the im- 


| possibility of further reductions ; 


but hey 


master quietly answered: “T have hither- 


' to allowed eight pounds a quarter for 


househeld outgoings; ¢Ais quarter thou 


must spend only five, or else I must look 


out for some one else to see after my 
affairs.” And so saying he turned away, 
without waiting for the old woman’s re- 


ply, well knowing that her attachment to 
himself, and the heartiness with which she 
i had entered into his proposed plans 
would, by insuring her obedience, prevent 


| must 


\ 
went 


his being really obliged to turn her away. 

During the intervening months which 
before 
three pounds could be accumulated, 
to there, in 
to save the outlay of hiring a regular 


commencing 


he 


elapse these 


Bareelona, and order 
master-builder, he carefully studied ma- 
chinery, and aequired so complete a know!- 
edge of economical building, and of places 
where materials could be proeured at the 
cheapest rate, that he was soon able to 
make his own plans; and he returned to 
Palma fully qualified to superintend the 
building himself. 

It would take us too long to enter upon 


the interesting task of detailing the pro- 
ceedings of the next few years, during 
which this excellent man, at ineredibly 
small expense, contrived to erect, in 2 
fine airy locality of the town, a well- 
arranged workhouse of good stone. in- 
tended forthe reception of all the neglect- 
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ed, homeless, destitute, blind, deaf, and 


lame persons, besides the orphan children 
of Palma. 
deemed her promise of faithful coopera- 
tion; indeed, without hers and Bridget- 


Amply, too, had Maria re- | 


tina’s help, the undertaking could hardly 


have succeeded. 
late, going out to fish, and digging the 


garden, that they might not have to buy 


They rose early and | 


ood, weaving cotton garments for their | 
master, Which they afterward made up, so | 
as to spare the necessity of a tailor’s bill, 


and in every possible way saving him the 
expense of supporting them; while they 


1 
both 


resolutely refused any pecuniary 
for their Yet 


these home duties occupied, as we shall 


compensation services. 


see, only a small portion of their time. 
Much of the actual superintendence of 


the smaller details of the building, during | 


its erection, fell upon Bridgettina, as the 
gentle-tempered, honest 


Majoreans are 


a little disposed to idle their time in that | 


warm and beautiful climate, unless closely 
seen after; and Maria, with her own aec- 


tive hands, whitewashed each apartment | 
as it was completed, and employed every 


spure minute in preparing bedding and | 


other necessaries. As soon as a couple 


of rooms were ready, some of the poorest | 


and most unfortunate persons were ad- | 


mitted ; and every one, according to his or 


her capacity, who became an inmate in 
the Ilome, to 
work. It was in this stage of the under- 


new Industrial was set 
tuking that Maria’s cordial kindness of 
heart most fully displayed itself. She it 
wus who received the ragged little beg- 
gars, Whom her master brought in; her 
their 
and even the wildest allowed her to wash 


sweet voice winning confidence ; 


and cleanse them ; 
and 


and then, cheered by 
by her 
gentleness, they quickly learned to submit 


her liveliness, encouraged 
to the sensible rules laid down for their 
conduct; while, happy in regular employ- 
ment, comfortable in their clean quarters, 
and delighted to feel 
the charge of those truly interested in 


fare, 


themselves under 
their we they soon ceased to regret 
the squalid liberty of the streets, and be- 
p amiable and industrious. 

The old people were particularly warm 


gan to grow u 


in their praise of the good Prior, whose 
benignant smile and friendly courtesy to 


all made them feel themselves truly wel- 


come; and their declining years were 


soothed by the gratifying conviction that 
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they need no longer consider themelves 
paupers, since, by daily performing such 
work as their stiffened fingers permitted, 
they, in most cases, nearly maintained 
themselves. By the regulations of the 
“ TIome,” its were entitled to 
half the proceeds of their labor, the other 
half paying at least in part for their board 
and lodging ; though, whenever their pri- 
vate portion did not suffice to supply 
them with sufficient clothing, or those 
small luxuries rightly permitted to the 
aged, the funds of the house made good 


inmates 


the deficiency. ‘The Prior was also greatly 
loved for the delicacy which he had shown in 
refusing to establish a workhouse uniform, 
which badge of poverty he knew was 
looked upon as a badge of infamy ; and 
this kindly consideraticn to the feelings 
of his people brought an important acces- 
sion to his resources, since it enabled him 
to make use of the supplies of left-off 
apparel, which, in compliance with his 
request, were frequently sent in to the 
“Tome” by the richer inhabitants of 
Palma. These supplies were made up 
by tailors, who were inmates, for the rest ; 
in 
addition by their friends, the absence of 
the old customary budge was felt a priv- 


and many of the poor being clothed 


ilege by all classes. 

It was of course only when the institu- 
tion was in full operation that these latter 
arrangements were put into practice ; and 
the present state of this excellent Industrial 
Ilome, which is, however, not yet quite 
finished, owing to the scarcity of funds, 
will be best conveyed by the following 
letter, with which we shall conclude our 
account of one of the excellent ones of 
the earth, who has not only known the 
will of his heavenly Father, but has per- 
formed it so earnestly, so unselfishly, and 
so modestly, that we should all do well to 
imitate so bright an example. The whole 
history of the institution is a striking 
proof of what may be accomplished by a 
single individual possessing an undaunted, 
piously-directed will, when aided by very 
small pecuniary resources ; and truly does 
the good Prior deserve the affectionate 


| admiration and respectful devotion with 


which he is universally regarded by his 
fellow-countrymen, 
“ Masorca, Parma, 1850, 


“My Dear Frienp,—It is with great 
pleasure that I comply with your wish to 
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hear how Don Antonio Battle is proceed- 
ing with | Home; I have 
just returned from inspecting it, and shall 
the scene I have witnessed. 


is Industrial 


never forget 
There are a thousand persons of every 
age, from six years old and upward, within 
its walls; and this includes a company of 
old worn-out soldiers, who must have died 
of starvation had they not been generously 
received into the ‘ Home.’ 
for the 
a careful 


inmates 
exereise over the rest 
intendence, which they do with uniform 
kindness and consideration, and for which 


most suitable purpose, 


super- 


they receive a very small salary; these 
major-domos, as they are called, in their 
turn receive constant directions and ad- 
vice from the Prior, who rules with almost 
unlimited sway over the institution, since 
the committee, meets monthly, 
have full him, that 


they do little but confirm and approve his 


which 
such confidence in 
acts. 

“Not a stngle beggar is now to be met 
with in the streets of Palma; indeed, 
there is hardly one to be seen throughout 
the island; and imagine a 
more delightful the different 
apartments exhibited, filled with decently- 


you cannot 


sight than 
dressed, happy erowds of the 
blind, 


Some of the very old must have numbered 


lame, halt, 
and destitute, all busily employed. 
fully ninety years ; and I was much struck 
the peaceful, gentle expression of 


a 





with 
their countenances, as, plying their knit- 
ting and netting, the ¥ told stories or re- 
peated verses to the little ones who sat at 
their feet. 
the colonial market is carried on by the 


Weaving and shoemaking for 
men; and the carpenters, tilers, and smiths 
received into the house, have hitherto been 
employed in building it; and it is delight- 
ful to relate that, so far, not a single in- 
stance of incorrect conduct in the house 
has ever been brought to the knowledge of 
the superior. TLealth is carefully attend- 
ed f 


and mortality among the children singular- 


», and illness is consequently rare, 


ly low. 


to see 


‘IT had been very anxious the 


nts of Don Antonio, who he told 





two serva 
ine had helped him so efficiently through- 
undertaking; and when standing in 


out the 
the school-room I was gratified by hearing 
a murmur of * Tere comes our good Maria.’ 
Then entered a very pleasing-looking young 
wonnin, of five or six-and-twenty, on whose 


face a sunny smile seemed to play almost 


Two of the | 
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habitually; and I perceived all the little 
ones striving to catch her eye, as she took 
her seat among them, while a very tiny 
boy, who had got the toothache, seemed 
quite comforted when he managed to hide 
himself under her apron. In a cheerful, 
playful manner, I then heard her give an 
entertaining lesson on objects, which was 


nearly concluded when I saw one of the 


children push its neighbor somewhat 


roughly, on which, stopping the lesson, 
Maria began to sing a hymn resembling 


| Watts’s lines, — 


‘But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes,’ 
Many voices immediately joined the soft, 
sweet strain, and in a few seconds the 
young offender began to weep audibly, on 
which the one whom he had pushed flung 
its small arms round his neck and kissed 


_ him. 


“A bell sounded at this moment, which 


Maria told me was to call every one to 


evening prayers in the chapel belonging to 
the ‘ Home ;’ 
ones, she took them down stairs, while | 
pretty 


and marshaling the young 


lingered a moment to watch a 


‘scene afforded by the procession of the old 


It was headed by an aged, tot- 
tering with 
difficulty, though supported by the com- 


people. 
woman, who walked great 
paratively strong arm of a venerable soel- 
dier, with a long white beard, who held up 
the old woman's gown, that it might not 
be in her way, and took the greatest care 
of her; and these two were followed by all 
the other aged persons, each accompanied 
by a child or companion, who had evident- 
ly joined them for the purpose of guiding 
their faltering steps, and who appeared to 
take a pride in performing this duty. In 
the chapel I was introduced to Bridgettina, 
the old 


down, and who went away several times to 


who was. assisting men to. sit 
bring little things which she saw would 
add to their comfort. Inthe reading-desk 
was the good Prior, who opened the ser- 
vice by reading and commenting on a pas- 
sage of Scripture, which he did in ve ry 
plain language, but, at the same time, so 
learnedly, that I was at once surprised 
and pleased to see how attentively he was 
j and old, 
whom looked weary. It was 
deeply-interesting sight to look upon that 


listened to by young none of 


indeed a 


large, mixed congregation, and think what 
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might have been their condition instead 
of their present happy course of useful, 


cheerful existence ; and very touching was | 
' that a certain effect was produced upon 


the evening anthem that succeeded the 
Bible exposition, Maria leading the treble 


voices, her mild countenance irradiated | 


with love and devotion to God and man. 
But still more impressive to me, was the 
affectionate earnestness with which the 
good Prior, addressing ‘his dear children,’ 


The peculiar property, called odyle, 
was first discovered while the author was 
making magnetic experiments. He found 


the sensitives by making downward passes 
with strong magnets, having a supporting 
power of ten pounds. ‘The Baron says :— 
“The nature of this impression on such 
excitable persons, who may, however, 


' often be justified in regarding themselves 


offered up a fervent prayer on their behalf, | 


and finally bestowed his heart-felt bene- 
diction upon this large assembly of the 
Virtuous poor. When he rose from his 
knees he came into the body of the chapel, 
and the whole congregation filed past him 
to wish him good-night. He shook hands 


with them all ; and every one in turn said, 


* Good-night, dear father,’ while the rosy- 
cheeked little ones held up their mouths to 
be kissed, and I heard their clear, young 
voices break forth into one of their house- 
hold hymns, as, under Maria’s guardian 
care, they ascended the stone stairs which 
led to their clean, quiet dormitories.” 


+m +s - 


ODYLE AND GHOSTS. 


M' ST of our readers, we presume, by 
JV this time have heard of odyle. It is 
the name of a certain property perceptible 
in highly sensitive persons, of both sexes, 
by which a peculiar influence is produced 
on such persons whenever they approach 
a powerful magnet, or by the sun, the 
fixed stars, the moon, and planets, chemi- 
eal action, and, indeed, the whole material 
universe. The discoverer of this extra- 
ordinary property was the Baron Von 


; | 
Reichenbach, an Austrian nobleman, of 


great scientific attainments, who had long 
devoted himself to making experiments 
with magnets, and whose discoveries have 
been verified by numerous witnesses in Ger- 
many, and by the English translator of his 
work—Dr. Gregory, Professor of Chemis- 
try, in the University of Edinburgh. 

The sensitives, it appears, are very 
numerous. At first, Reichenbach thought 
the sensitive state was essentially a mor- 
bid one, and that healthy persons were not 
subject to it. Wide experience, however, 
has shown this to be a fallacy. 
bach finds fully one-third of the people, in 
general, to be more or less sensitive. 
The highest degree of sensitiveness is 
comparatively rare, but is still common 
enough even among the healthy. 





Reichen- | 


as perfectly healthy, is not easily described. 
It is rather unpleasant than agreeable, and 
is associated with a gentle feeling, some- 
times of cold, at other times of warmth, 
which resembles a cold or tepid aura, or 
current of air, which they believe gently 
blows upon them. Occasionally they ex- 
perience a dragging or pricking sensation ; 
some complain very soon of headache. 
Not only females, but also men in_ the 
prime of life, are to be met with, who 
distinetly perceive this influence. It is 
sometimes very vividly felt by children.” 
To avoid error or deception, a great num- 
ber of persons were tested; and he has 
selected a list of nearly a hundred of both 
sexes, whom he placed under the head of 
healthy and diseased sensitives. Their 
avoeations and addresses are given. 
Among them we find noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, physicians, divines, military and 
naval officers, eminent functionaries in 
the Imperial and public service, trades- 
people, servants, and peasants. Aware 
of the strenuous opposition he would be 
called to encounter, he has proceeded 
carefully on the inductive system, and has 
varied his experiments in every possible 
way, so as to render his discoveries wor- 
thy of the reception of the world. 

This property having thus been dis- 
covered in the magnet, Baron Reichen- 
bach thought it might also be possessed by 
other bodies. The same effects he found 
were produced, though in a less degree, 
by crystals of quartz, gypsum, alum, borax, 
and other salts. Similar sensations were 
also experienced from the end of a wire, 
whose other end was exposed to a surface 
connected with the sun’s rays. By simi- 
lar means the solar rays were tested, and 
it was found that not only the moon, but 
all the planetary bodies produced a similar 


| effect. Here we have a clew to the in- 


fluence produced on lunaties by the moon. 
Aided in this way, Reichenbach elicited 
some exceedingly curious results from the 


varied phenomena of the earth’s surface. 





a, a 


>». het 






He also found that chemical action was a 
source from which this new power could 
be obtained. During the decomposition 
of salts, and even in their solution, this 
ageney was liberated, and produced simi- 
lar effects with those occasioned by mag- 
nets, crystals, sun, moon, and stars. The 
Baron’s next step was to attempt to ob- 
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gone by. In the decaying graves of our 


brethren, chemical action takes place, and 
odyle is liberated. A sensitive pereeives 
it; ignorant and terrified, the spectator 


| swears to having seen a ghost, and the 


village church-yard is said to be haunted 


tain odyle, so as to render it cognizable to | 


vision. lor this purpose he selected an 
inner apartment at Schloss Reisenberg, 
his residence, near Vienna, which he ren- 
dered perfectly dark, and in which, by 
means of a wire running through a long 
suite of rooms, he could command a 


ground. ‘The Baron took Mile. Reichel, a 
highly-sensitive female, residing with his 
family, one night to a cemetery, near 
Vienna, where she saw a dense vaporous 
mass of odyllic flame rising to the height 
of four feet. Had the lady been an ig- 


| norant rustic, a fearful ghost-story would 


metallic communication with the outer | 


air. Here—not being a sensitive himself 
—the Baron shut up his sensitives. The 
lowest class, he found, after being shut 
up from fifteen to sixty minutes, were en- 
abled to see what they deseribed as a 


have sprung into existence, and long been 
greedily believed. 

We will give another instance of the 
odyllic exhalation. Some years ago the 
blind German poet, Pfeffel, engaged a 


young Protestant clergyman, named Bill- 


+ . . ! 
faint, cloud-like smoke, of a grayish-blue | 


color, that issued constantly from both 


poles of his large, horse-shoe magnet, | 


immediately after the armature or keeper 
was removed. A higher class of sensi- 
ives beside this discovered odyllic sparks ; 
while the highest class of all saw flames 
issue from both poles of the magnet, from 
two to six inches in length, which then 
united and ascended to the ceiling, as a 
luminous cloud er nebula. ‘They described 
the flames as being very ethereal, and of 
a lightning-color; that issuing from the 
positive pole having a reddish tinge, while 
the flame from the negative was grayish, 
tinged with blue. This odyle is described 
as imponderable. It is influenced by the 
currents of air or the breath. Ifthe hand 
is placed over the flame it becomes flat- 
tened, and streams around it, rising up- 
ward again. Odyle is not magnetism, 
for it has not the property of imparting 
polarity to needles, or attracting iron, and 
can be copiously obtained by chemical 
action. 

By means of this wonderful discovery, 
many facts now come clearly to be ex- 
plained. ‘The human body is a vast store- 
house of chemical action. Odyle is lib- 
erated from the entire body, but chiefly 
from the eye, the inside of the hands, the 
tops of the fingers, and the lips. Here 
we have clearly the philosophy of kissing, 
if not of love-making in general. 

We can now also aceount for other 


phenomena, which have been a sad stum- 
bling-block to our philesophers in days 


ing, as an amanuensis. One day as they 
were walking in the gardgn, Pteffel ob- 
served that as often as they passed over a 


; certain spot Billing’s arm trembled, and the 


young man became uneasy. Ife made 


inquiry as to the cause of this; and Bill- 
ing at last unwillingly confessed that as 
often as he passed over that spot he was 


attacked by certain sensations over which 


he had no control, and which he always 


experienced where human bodies lay buried. 
He added, that when he came to such 
places at night he saw strange things. 
Pfeffel, with the view of curing the young 
man of his folly, as he supposed it 
to be, went with him that night to the 
garden. 

When they approached that place in the 
! 


dark, Billing perceived a feeble light, and 


when he drew nearer he saw a ghost-like 


form hovering in the air. Many experi- 


ments were tried during several months. 
Company was brought to the place, but 
no change occurred. Still the ghost-seer 
stuck to his story; and at last Pfeffel 
had the place dug up. At a considerable 


depth they came to a firm layer of white 


lime, about as long and as broad as a 
grave, tolerably thick,—and on breaking 


through that the bones of a human being 
were discovered. The bones were taken 
out, the grave filled up, and when Billing 
was again brought to the place the noe- 
turnal ghost was no longer visible. 
Reichenbach easily explains the phenome- 
non. A human corpse is a rich field for 
chemical changes. <A layer of dry quick- 


lime, compressed into a deep pit, adds its 


own powerful action to these affinities. 
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Rain-water from above is added. The 
lime first falls to 2 mealy powder, and af- 
terward is converted by the water, which 
trickles duwn to it, into a tallow-like, ex- 
ternal mass, through which the external 
air penetrates but slowly. Such masses 
of lime have been found buried in old ruined 
castles, where they had lain for centuries, 
and yet the lime has been so fresh that it 
has used for the mortar of new 
buildings. The occurrence in Pfeffel’s 
garden is, therefore, quite according to 
natural principles; and since we know 
that a continual emanation of the flames of 
the erystalline force accompanies such 
processes, the ghost-like appearance is thus 
explained. It must have continued until 
the affinities of the lime for carbonic acid, 
and for the remains of organic matter in 
So, whenever a 
sensitive passed over the spot, he would 
pereeive the exhalation of which Billing 
Ignorance, and fear, and super- 


been 


the bones were satisfied. 


spoke. 
stition, would give to the luminous ap- 
pearance the form of a human specter, 
and supply it with head, arms and feet, 
just as we can faney when we wish any 
cloud in the sky to represent a man or 
demon. 

Thus the existence and appearance of 
ghosts may be easily explained. Thus, 
every the of human 
life are cleared up, and the wonderful is 
brought down to the level of the common- 


day, mysteries 


Thousands of ghost- 
stories will natural 
planation, and will cease to be marvelous. 
We shall see that it was not so 
»rroneous or absurd, as has been supposed, 


est understanding. 


now receive a ex- 


even 


when our old women asserted, as every one 
knows they did, that not every one was 
privileged to see the spirits of the depart- 
ed wandering over their graves. In fact, 
it was at all times only the sensitive who 
could see the emanations from the chemi- 
eal change going on in corpses, luminous 
in the dark. Thus do we forever 
destroyed one of the densest vails of 
human ignorance and error. What our 
forefathers called a witch, was often mere- 
ly a sensitive. It is to be trusted that we 
are more merciful in these times, because 
more knowing; and that we shall cease 
to persecute men who but truthfully nar- 
rate what they see, and hear, and feel. 
Our fathers did this, and the result was 


see 


the perpetuation of ignorance of every | 


kind. 
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It is time now that we learn to listen 
to new truths with respect, however they 
may clash with parties and _ principles 
with which we have identified. 
The world reaps the benefit, and in that 
we should rejoice. 


become 
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AN EXAMPLE OF SUCCESS IN LOWLY LIFE. 


YOMETHUING over twenty years ago, 
h) there was a young colored lad in the 
His 


parents, who had property, were desirous 


city of Charleston, S. C., born tree. 


of giving him such advantages of education 
as were accessible to him at that time; 
but the youth had no heart for learning, 
and spent his time in idleness and folly. 
At length, when he was almost through 
his tecns, something whispered to his in- 
ward thoughts that nothing could ever lift 
the people of color above their present 
condition unless they should become edu- 
cated, and that it was his duty to aequire 
knowledge himself, for the purpose of im- 
parting it to others. Ile 
himself to study, and as soon as he had 


therefore set 


made a little progress, he opened a school 
for colored children, the authorities then 
winking at such things. But to his great 
surprise, he found the parents quite indif- 
ferent as to the education of their children; 
and, after persevering a considerable tine, 
he dismissed his school, and actually nego- 
tiated an to the 
attendant of a gentleman who was about 
to make the tour of Europe. But on the 
give his final 
and while he 


1 
engagement pecome 


evening when he was to 
answer to the gentleman, 
was on his way with the intention of clos- 
ing the bargain, his steps were arrested by 
an inward impression that it was his duty 
to make one more endeavor for the im- 
provement of his people; and he therefore 
abandoned the European engageinent, re- 
opened his school, and went personally 
to the parcnts, to set before them the 





absolute necessily of their educating their 
children. 

He now had his school speedily filled, and 
found a new interest among his pupils for 
The rudi- 
ments of learning were soon masicred, and 


the acquisition of knowledge. 


the scholars advanced with rapidity to the 


common branches of school study—their 
devoted teacher all the while driven him- 
self to study, with all diligenec, in order 
The 


i to keep just ahead of his pupils. 
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good and liberal men—was visited by the 
Mayor, and other leading gentlemen, and 
was regarded with general favor. Geog- 
raphy, grammar, history, botany, and other 
studies, began to be introduced, and all the 
hopes of the projector seemed in a train 
of prosperous accomplishment. 

In the midst of these pleasing anticipa- 
tions there broke upon the city of Charles- 
ton a tremendous excitement, arising out 
of the circulation of certain papers through 
the post office. The terrible alarm of 
1822 was reproduced, and, in a few days, 
our young teacher was notified that he 
must forthwith leave the city. 

Thus suddenly banished from the place 
of his birth, from his home, and the scene 
of his putrivtic labors, it is a wonder that 
our subject was not crushed by the shock. 
But Providence directed his steps, by 
means that cannot be detailed in this ar- 
ticle, to the Lutheran College and Theo- 
Seminary at Gettysburgh, Pa., 
obtained the kind regards of the 
excellent Professor Schmucker, who at 
once put him in the way of prosecuting 
his studies, until he had completed the 


In 


the mean time his religious convictions, 


logical 


where he 


usual course of a liberal education. 


which were not predominant at the outset 
of his career, became established, and he 
then entered upon the work of the gospel 
ministry, and was duly ordained by the 
authorities of the Lutheran Church. He 
now went forth among his brethren in the 
free States, and labored as he found op- 
portunity, in gathering Churches, preach- 
ing in various places, and other appropri- 
ate IIe 
found, however, that his position as a 
Lutheran minister was not favorable to 
his intlueace, there being very few of the 
people of color connected with that or- 


services, for several years. 


ganization, While the great mass of them 


had decided predilections for Churches of 
| 


other names. At length, with the con- 
currence of his venerable patron, Dr. 
Schmucker, he attached himself to the 


body known as the African Methodist 
NM piscopal Church, called the Bethel Con- 
nection, a body which numbers seven 
Annual 


twenty-seven 
twenty-two thousand members, scattered 


Conferences, one hundred 
traveling preachers, and 


through nearly al 
He was received to the traveling order, and 


Was stationed successively in Philadelphia, 
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and | 


. . | 
ithe States of the Union. | 





school presently attracted the attention of | Washington, and Baltimore, in the most 


important charges. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
disadvantages under which most of these 
preachers labor in their humble attempts 
‘oo preach the gospel and administer the 
affairs of a body of Christian Churches, 
both from the want of education in their 
youth, and of opportunities for intellectual 
cultivation in after life, under the necessity 
which rests upon nearly all of them of 
gaining their subsistence by bodily labor, 
chiefly in the lower walks of life, and 
often in menial service, it will readily ap- 
pear that this connection involved no 
small degree of privation to a gentleman 
of education uncommon natural 
refinement and taste. Yet he has never 
wavered in his purpose, nor ever in the 
slightest degree assumed any airs of su- 


and of 


periority, or caused his associates to feel 
that he was aware of a difference in his 
own favor from his superior advantages 
of education. “All we are brethren,” 
has been the language of his demeanor, as 
it was the feeling of his heart. 

But he was at the same time fully sen- 
sible how necessary it that the 
preachers of the Bethel Church should be 
awakened to the importance of greater 
mental culture ; and, at the General Con- 
ference in 1844, he introduced some reso- 
lutions on the subject, recognizing, in 
moderate terms, the usefulness of educa- 
tion as a means to greater usefulness in 
the work of the ministry, and directing 
the appointment of a committee to recom- 
mend a suitable course of study for the 
The proposition met 


was 


junior preachers. 
with general disapproval ; indeed, it was 
ridiculed by many, who testified that God 
was with them in their labors to preach 
the gospel as they had learned it from the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit; and asked 
how it was possible for them to pursue a 
course of study while they were compelled 
to daily toil for bread? In short, the of- 
fensive motion was rejected by an over- 
whelming vote, and with marks of general 
disgust, as well as exultation at a good 
riddance of the intrusive scheme. 

The day's sitting of the Conference 
was soon closed, and the preachers re- 
tired to their lodgings; but were sur- 
prised to find everywhere, among the 
families whose hospitality they were en- 
joying, dissatisfaction with the late pro- 


ceedings. The more intelligent young 




















men, in particular, gave strong utter- 
ance to their surprise at the stupidity 
by which their preachers had consigned 
themselves to perpetual ignorance. They 
declared that they would not sit under the 
ministry of men who were determined not 
to improve. Some of the older members 
appealed more tenderly to the consciousness 
of a few venerable fathers in the ministry. 
Night furnished to many an opportunity 
for acalm consideration of the course that 
had been taken. 

Next morning, as soon as the opening 
exercises were concluded, an aged preach- 
er, highly esteemed for his wisdom and 
piety, arose and moved a reconsideration 
of the lastevening’s vote. He supported his 
motion by a short speech, in which, refer- 
ring to his long experience, to the conscious- 
ness of them all, and to their sad condi- 
tion as an afflicted and despised people, he 
brought tears into every eye, and carried 
an overwhelming conviction into every 
heart. ‘The motion was carried by acela- 
mation, without a dissenting voice; the 
committee was appointed, the original 
mover being of course the chairman, who 
prepared a schedule of studies, moderate 
in its extent, and requiring but a small ex- 
penditure of books, so as to be within the 
resources of all the young preachers. 
The report was adopted, after full consid- 
eration by the Conference. 

The next General Conference occurred 
four years afterward, when the results of 
the new movement came under considera- 
tion. The devoted friend of education 
was at his post, and moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to revise the scheme 
of study, for the purpose of adding to its 
extent and completeness. Not a word of 
objection was offered from any quarter— 
the committee 
was appointed—the more extended list of 


motion was carried—the 


studies was prepared and reported, and 
the report was adopted without the show 
of opposition. The new system was es- 
tablished as a permanent policy of the 
Bethel Connection. 

The General Conference of 1852 brought 
together a company of preachers, some of 
whom had been eight years under the in- 
fluence of this system of self-culture and 
conscientious pursuit of knowledge, which 
had been pressed through so many diffi- 
culties in 1844. They knew to whom 
they were indebted for its benefits; and 
as they felt their minds expanded by 
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| knowledge, their hearts glowed with re- 











spect and gratitude for him who had been 
to them a benefactor, in spite of their own 
prejudice and dullness. ‘The exigences 
of the Church required a reinforcement 
of its episcopate ; and, by general consent, 
the man deemed most worthy of this high 
honor and sacred trust was the author of the 
resolutions on education—who now wears 
meekly the title, and discharges faithfully 
the duties, of “ the office of a Bishop” of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. Long 
may his valuable life be spared by a kind 
Providence, ta@be, as he has long been, a 
benefactor to the people of color, “ raised 
up from among themselves.” It is through 
the influence of such men that this pro- 
scribed race are winning for themselves, 
from calm and careful observers, the testi- 
monial recently given by the distinguished 
Dr. Sewall Cutting, of the Baptist Church, 
the editor of the Christian Review and 
late Secretary of the American and For- 
eign Bible Society, who in a late number 
of the Christian Watchman and Reflector 
published this declaration:—‘It is our 
opinion, the result of some observation, 
that our colored brethren in this country 
are doing far more, in proportion to their 
means, for their own development and pro- 
gress, than is done by their white brethren.” 

The example is one which will gratify 
men of all parties, as an illustration of the 
self-improvement which all will admit to 
be a principal means of the elevation of a 
depressed people, whatever may be the dif- 
erences of opinion respecting other means. 

ee a 

Oricin or Newspapers.—Mankind are 
indebted to Queen Elizabeth and Lord 
Burleigh for the first printed newspaper, 
which was entitled the English Mercurie. 
The earliest number is still in the British 
Museum library, and bears the date of July 
23,1588. During the civil wars periodical 
papers, the champions of the two parties, 
were very extensively circulated, and were 
edited by such writers as Needham, Birk- 
enhead, and L’Estrange, all men of consid- 
erable ability. In the reign of Anne there 
was but one daily paper, the Daily Courant. 
The first provincial journal in England was 
the Orange Postman, started in 1706, at 
the price of a penny, but a halfpenny was 


not refused. The earliest Scottish news- 


| paper appeared, under the auspices of 
' Cromwell, in 1652. 
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LATIN HYMNS—A GRAND OLD POEM. | 
_ respect to the natural genius and 


quality of the sacred Latin poetry, 
we cannot forbear inserting the following 
observations, which we translate from the 
glowing pages of Fortlage, a German 
critic :— 

“The fire of revelation, in its strong 
and simple energy by which, as it were, it 
rends the rock and bursts the icy barriers | 
of the human heart, predominates in those | 
oldest pieces of the sacred Latin poesy | 
which are comprised in the Ambrosian | 
hymnology, a species of song which moves | 
in the simplest tones and seldom uses 
rhyme. Its chief characteristic is the | 
absence of ornament. Even through thorns 
and brambles it oftentimes takes its way ; 
but beneath the rugged covering of the 
words there often glows a fiery energy, 
the power of that revealed word which 
interpenetrates the universe. This can 
well be called the primal song of Christen- 
dom, the song of its moral force, for by it 
Christianity begot in the soul of her con- 
fessors 2 stoicism that overcame the world, 





and which, by its untiring persistence, at 
last won victory for the cross. ‘The fire 
of enthusiasm and sentiment, which in the 
old Roman song never came to an im- 


mediate outburst, gleamed brightly up, 
however, in Spain, especially in the poesy 
of Prudentius. If the severe simplicity of 
the Ambrosian hymns reminds us of the 


Mosaie mandate to sacrifice to God on 
altars of unhewn stone, we observe, on the 
contrary, in Prudentius a bursting forth 
anew of the old flaming psalmody, blazing 
in many-colored lights, like the variegated 
hues transmitted through some. stained 
glass window. As we listen the soul 


welters in deep and strong emotion. 
From this has arisen whatever of most 
sublime, magnificent, and fair, the sacred 


poesy of Christendom has brought to light. 
In it the organ-pipes which thunder through 


heaven and earth seem in full play, and with 
shudders of inner unworthiness, with cries | 
and melting tears, with jubilant shouts over 

the goodness of God, and plaints and sighs | 
over Adam's fall, and with triumphant ! 
strains that praise the great redemption, 
they thrill through the universe. It is 
thus that the heights of a freer and more 


ecstatic melody were reached, in opposi- 


tion to the more measured and subdued 


notes of elder Rome, just asin the profane 
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poetry of the South, the many-colored 
lights of Calderon differ from the more 
sombre severity of Dante and the exquis- 
itely-compounded hues of Tasso. 

“ Under Fortunatus this fuller strain of 
song proceeded to Italy, in the shuddering 
notes of his ‘ Vesilla Regis,’ and ‘ Pange 
Lingua,’ and there unites, as at a later 
day in France, with the rich veins of song 
opened by a Peter Domiani, Thomas 
Aquinas, Adam of St. Victor, Bernard, 
and Bonaventura, until at last it reached 
its highest summits in the tenors of the 
flaming *‘ Dies Ira, and the pathos of the 
tearful * Stahat Mater. But that which 
spans the distance between them both, 
and in which consists the depth of the 
Christian poetry, is the element of a deep 
remorse, in which the wood of the cross 
uppears, like to a wonder-working tree, as 
the central mystery of Christianity.” 

We pass, in conclusion, to notice as 
briefly as possible the literary history and 
fortunes of one of the choicest specimens 
of this medieval Latin verse, and for this 
purpose select the Prosa, which is doubt- 
less the best knewn to the widest circle 
of readers; we mean the Dies Ire of 
Thomas de Celano, for to him we do not 
hesitate to ascribe its authorship, without 
at present entering into the controversy 
which has been waged on this subject, 
deeming it sufficient merely to state that 
the claims of Thomas de Celano have been 
vindicated by those whose research and 
scholarship best entitle them to pronounce 
a judgment on this vexed question— 
by Lisco, and Mohnike, and Geiseler. 
Neither do our limits permit us to discuss 
the three rival leections of this celebrated 
hymn,—that of the Mantuan marble, the 
text of Ha#mmerlin, or the Roman missal, 
—though we rather incline with Daniel to 
believe that the last contains it in the shape 


which it bore on first leaving the hands of 


its composer, instead of being the residuum 
of two successive recisions. 

Of this majestic hymn, Daniel has forei- 
bly said, “guot sunt verba tot pondera, 
immo tonitrua,” and justly ranks it as the 
highest ornament of sacred poetry, and a 
most valuable heir-loom of the Latin 
Church: for even they, he adds, to whom 
the Latin hymns of the Church are wholly 
unknown, at least know of this, and if any 
are found so destitute of taste and culture 
as not at all to appreciate the sweetness 


of sacred melody, he thinks even these 
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LATIN HYMNS—A GRAND OLD POEM. 


must be charmed by its thrilling strains. 
It is not difficult to understand or explain 
the wide and general popularity which it 
has enjoyed. The meter or rhythm so 
grandly devised, of which Mr. Trench 
remembers no other example ; the solemn 
effect of the triple assonances having been 
well likened by Guericke to blow following 
blow of hammer on the anvil; the aptness 
of the cadence to the subject-matter; the 
deep and mighty flow of the verse, like 
tidal waves in a swelling sea; and, above 
all, the inimitable dignity, gravity, and 
condensation of the Latin tongue, have all 
conspired to give the Dies Ir a high 
place—indeed one of the highest in the 
world of sacred song. 

The first mention of this prosa, or 
seguentia, as it is convertibly and technic- 
ally called, is in a work of Bortholomew 
of Pisa, who died in 1401. It is found by 
Daniel in all the Italian missals, but from 
their date it is evident that it did not come 
into general use as a part of the Church 
service earlier than the sixteenth century ; 





and, as its author was a Minorite friar, it | 
doubtless ebtained its currency throughout | 


Europe from the missals of the Franciscan 
order, as did also the Srasat Mater. 
“Ts isnot wonderful,” says Mr. Trench, 
ina note on this hymn, “ that a poem such 
as this should have continually allured and 
continually defied translators. We have 
several versions in Minglish, beginning with 
one by Crashaw, in his Steps to the Tem- 
ple, London, 1648; it is in quatrains, and 
rather a reproduction than a translation.” 
It was also rendered into English by 
the Earl of Roscommon, and Johnson tel!s 
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Mrs. Piozzi, we may state in this con- 
nection, records of Dr. Johnson, that 
“when he would try to repeat that cele- 
brated Prosa ecclesiastica pro morluis, as 
it is called, beginning Dies Ire, dies alla, 
he could never pass the stanza ending thus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus, without 
bursting into a flood of tears.” Among 
later English writers who have tested 
their strength on this Pandar’s bow of 
sacred verse, we may mention the names 
of Caswall, Irons, Trench, Lord Lyndsay, 
Isaac Williams, and in our own country, 
of J. N. Brown, Dr. W. R. Williams, and 
Dr. A. Coles, which last-named gentle- 
man has given two versions, one of sur- 
passing merit. 

In Germany, the translations have been 
still more abundant, and many of them 
executed by eminent hands, such as 
Knapp, Aug. Wm. Schlegel, Herder, 
J. G. Fichte, Von Meyer, the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Dr. Daniel, &e. Dr. Frederick 
G. Liseo, in a monograph which he has 
published on this celebrated Prosa, enu- 
merates forty-four German versions. 
A single poet, Robert Lecke, in 1842, 
published twelve several translations of 
his own. Since that time the number has 
grown, as appears from a subsequent pub- 
lication of Lisco’s, to sixty or seventy, 
among which is also given one in modern 


| Greek, executed by the Rev. Mr. Hildner, 


an English missionary at Syra, and to 
which we may add still another, composed 
in Hebrew, by Lewis Splieth, an Oriental 


scholar of Germany. We need but allude 


to the sublime use which Goethe makes 


. . ' 
us, in his Lives of the Poets, that the 
several renderings from time to time, 


dying Earl uttered in his last moments 
with great energy two lines of his own 


version. Sir Walter Scott has also in- 


troduced an English version of a few of 


its opening stanzas into the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, afd in his correspondence, 
writing toa brother poet, Crabbe, he holds 
the following language :— 

“To my Gothie ear, the Stabat Mater, 
the Dies Ire, and some of the other 
hymns of the Catholic Church, are more 
solemn and affecting than the fine classical 
poetry of Buchanan: the one has the 
gloomy dignity of a Gothie church, and 
reminds us constantly of the worship to 
which it is dedicated; the other is more 
like a pagan temple, recalling to our 
memory the classical and fabulous deities.” 


of snatches of this hymn in his “ Faust.” 
In France there have also appeared 


though none possessing great merit. 

We need scarcely add that it was upon 
the Dies Ire that Mozart founded his 
celebrated Requiem, in the composition of 
which his excitement became so great as 
to hasten his death before he had finished 
his task. Among the other great musical 
celebrities who “ have sought to marry its 
poetry to immortal melody” may be enu- 


inerated Cherubini, Pergolesi, Haydn, 


| Jomelli, and Palestrina. 


As this remarkable poem, whose literary 


history we have briefly sketched, may not 


be accessible to all of our readers, we 
append below the original, accompanied 
by the translation of Dr. Abraham Coles, 
of Newark, New-Jersey.—Nat. Intell. 








THE ORIGINAL. 
I. 
Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla 3 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 
I. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus! 
I. 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum, 
IV. 
Mors stupebit, et Natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura, 
Ve 
Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur, 
VI. 
Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


Vil. 


| 


| 





Quid sum miser tune dicturus ? | 


Quem patronum roygaturus, 


Cum vix justus sit securus ? 


Vill. 
Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salve me, fons pietatis. 

1X. 
Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 

‘ 
Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

XI. 
Juste Judex ultionis, 
Donum fae remissionis 
Ante diem rationis, 

XII. 
Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus 3 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 

XIII. 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, 

Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
XIV. 

Preces mee non sunt digne, 
Sed tu, bone, fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne, 


XV. 


Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 
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TRANSLATION. 
I. 
Day of wrath, that day of burning 
All shall melt, to ashes turning, 
As foretold by Seers discerning. 
II. 
O what fear shall it engender 
When the Judge shall come in splendor, 
Strict to mark and just to render! 
II. 
Trumpet scattering sounds of wonder, 
tending sepulchers asunder, 
Shall resistless summons thunder. 
IV. 
All aghast then Death shall shiver, 
And great nature’s frame shall quiver, 
When the graves their dead deliver. 
Vi 
Book where every act’s recorded, 
All events all time afforded, 
Shall be brought, and dooms awarded. 
VI. 
When shall sit the Judge unerring, 
He ’ll unfold all here occurring, 
No just vengeance then deferring 





Vil. 
What shall J say that time pending? 
Ask what Advocate ’s befriending, 
When the just man needs defending ? 
Vill. 
King almighty, and all-knowing, 
Grace to sinners freely showing, 
Save me, Fount of good o’erflowing. 
IX. 
Think, O Jesus, for what reason 
Thou enduredst earth's spite and treason, 
Nor me Jose in that dread season. 
x. 
Seeking me thy worn feet hasted, 
On the cross thy soul death tasted; 
Let such labor not be wasted, 
xI. 
Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant me perfect absolution, 
Ere that day of execution. 
XU. 
Culprit-like, I—heart all broken, 

On my cheek shame’s crimson token— 
Plead the pardoning word be spoken, 
XIII. 

Thou who Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Cheer’d’st with hope my lust condition. 
XIV. 
Though my prayers do nothing merit, 
What is needful, thou confer it— 
Lest I endless tire inherit. 
i 
Mid the shee pa place decide me, 
And from goats on left divide me, 
Standing on the right beside thee, 
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THE ORIGINAL, 
xvi. 
Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 
xvm. 
Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 
XVIII. 
Lachrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla, 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus. 


THE PROCESS 


Y the word sculpture is understood the 
art of carving or cutting any material 
into a proposed shape or form. Though it is 
generally applied to those works produced 
in marble and stone, to the molding and 
modeling of clay—ealled the plastic art— 
and the casting of metals and other mate- 
rials; the word is also used occasionally 
in reference to engraved gems and the 
larger kinds of works produced by the 
goldsmith. 

To trace the history of sculpture, we 
should have to travel backward to almost 
the infaney of civilization, and recount 
the triumphs of awakened man over the 


barbarisms of ignorance and slavery. The | 


recent discoveries of Messrs. Botta and 
Layard, among the mounds of earth which 
once formed the city of Nineveh, have 
brought to light many highly wrought 
specimens of sculpture, and there is even 
reason to believe that the art was practiced 
before the flood. 
India and Central America sufficiently at- 
test its antiquity. Almost as universal as 
language, the art has risen from the rude 
forms of idol-worship to a perfection which 
commands the admiration of the educated 
and refined among all peoples. From a 
remote antiquity the art of sculpture has 
been continually practiced; and ancient 
as well as modern nations have made all 
kinds of materials subservient to its ad- 
vancement. 

All objects in sculpture may be classed 
under one or other of the following heads :— 
The production may be a figure or group, 
which stands by itself, and may be viewed 
from all sides, when it is technically called 


a “round ;” or it may be partially raised 


Indeed, the ruins of 


TRANSLATION. 


XVI. 
When th’ accurs’d away are driven, 
To eternal burnings given, 
Call me with the bless’d to heaven. 
XVII. 
I beseech thee, prostrate lying, 
Heart as ashes contrite, sighing, 
Care for me when I am dying. 
xv. 
On that awful day of wailing, 
Human destinies unvailing, 
When man rising, stands before 
Spare the culprit, God of glory! 





thee, 


em oe 


OF SCULPTURE. 


| from a back-ground, in which ease it is 
called a relievo. The degrees of relief,as 
defined by modern artists, are alto or high- 
relief, where the objects project so as to 
be nearly distinct; mezzo or half-relief, 
where not more than the face and half the 
figure is raised from the ground on which 
it is sculptured; and basso, or low-relief, 
in which the chiseled figures are but 
slightly raised from the back-ground. 
There is also another variety of relief, 
which found principally among the 
Egyptian and Syrian antiquities. The 
outline of the figures is sunk into the 
ground-work or plane of the material, and 
the different parts are then rounded off in 
the same manner as in 4asso-relicvo. In 
works produced by this method, no parts 
project beyond the original face or ground 
| of the stone; and to produce peculiar ef- 
_feets in this kind of relieved intaglio, the 
ancient artists were in the habit of intro- 
ducing colors into various parts of their 
sculptures. 

Having already said that various mate- 
rials are used in the production of sculp- 
tures, we will endeavor to explain how, 
from a rude block of marble, the artist is 
enabled to produce those life-like repre- 
sentations of the human form which de- 
light all beholders. We cannot in our 
small space attempt to speak of the various 
schools of art, or the famous works of the 
ancients; we must therefore confine our 
remarks to the mechanical process neces- 
sary to the artist in marble—leaving the 
explanation of iron and bronze-casting for 
a future paper. 

Having conceived and determined on 
his subject, the first object of the artist is 


is 
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to produce a representation of it on paper. | skill, however, is necessary to produce the 
He then goes on to make a model, in little, | marble figure ; and it is not by any means 


in clay, wax, or some equally plastic ma- | 


terial. If this model be well built up, if 
it be true and natural, its transference to 
marble or bronze may be intrusted to in- 
ferior hands, the finishing touches being 
given by the artist himself. In the model 
the taste, genius, and skill of the producer 
are displayed to an even greater degree 
than in the statue itself. 

The model complete, the next process 
is the erection of another clay figure, the 
exact size of the intended group or figure. 
A sort of skeleton or frame-work of wood 
or iron is made to assume the rough out- 
lines of the statue, and on this is molded 
—by means of certain simple instruments, 
aided by the artist-mind and hand—the 
clay or other material into the forms de- 
signed. Now, whether it is intended that 
the statue should be 


been usual with some seulptors to make 


draped or not, it has 


their models nude; but this plan has not 
been adopted to any great extent among 
modern artists, except where it has been 
necessary 
It is 
said of Chantrey that his knowledge of 


development beneath the drapery. 





to show the museular or other 


anatomy was inferior to his skill in the 


disposal of clothes 
t 


; and it will be recol- | 


lected, probably, that his statues generally 


are dressed in the modern costume. 


To 


obtain the necessary grace and accuracy, | 
¢ ¢ } 


draperies are usually plaeed upon elay fig- | 


ures, the details of which are copied by 
the a 
a Living model 


When 


dried and shrunk, a mold is made of it by 


tist; though in some few instances 


Is pre 
the clay figure has sufficiently 


ferred. 


covering it all over with gypsum or plas- 
ter of Paris. After the plaster has become 
dry and hard, the clay within is carefully 
removed, and the result is an exact mold 
of the original design. After being care- 


fully washed, the interior of the mold is 


uncommon for the sculptor to confide this 
part of the work to other hands, reserving 
to himself merely the right of superin- 
tendence, till the figure approaches com- 
pletion. 

Having selected a proper block of mar- 
ble, the first step is to what is called point 
wt out. By means of a jong steel needle 
attached to a pole or standard, and capable 
of being withdrawn or extended, loosened 
or fixed, by means of joints, &c., the exact 
situation of numerous points and cavities 
in the figure to be imitated are correctly 
Pencil marks on the block 
of marble are made to show where such 


ascertained. 


and such points occur in the model ; and 
this process being repeated till the vari- 
ous distances to which the may 
penetrate are discovered—in fact, till, in 
the tectinical language of the studio, the 


chisel 


figure is entirely pornted—the marble is 
rudely blocked out, and the future statue 
begins to assume something like an intel- 
ligible shape. A superior workman, call- 
ed the carver, now takes the figure in 
hand, and with extreme care copies all 
By 


means of chisels, rasps, files, and sand- 


the minute portions of the model. 


paper, he brings it to a state of semi- 
completeness. The sculptor then assumes 
his full authority, and gives the finishing 
touches to the statue, which stamp it as 
the work of mind. 
Among the ancients it was not unusual for 


a master hand and 


the artist to begin and complete his work ; 


| but the demands of the present day would 


not allow of such an expenditure of time, 


{ . ° * 
even were the sculptor willing to perform 


brushed over with 2 composition of oil and | 


soap, and then completely filled in all its | 


' 


parts with a semi-liquid mixture of gyp- | 


sum, which in a few days becomes so 


thoroughly hardened as to allow of the | 


removal of the outer body or mold. 


! 


’ ! 

Means similar to these are employed by | 
i 7 ® 

as much to the painter as the sculptor, 


all artists, and thus is obtained an exact 
counterpart of the original clay model. 
Having inade his plaster east, the sculp- 
tor may 
material. 


then transfer it to marble or other | 
Technical rather than inventive | 


tasks of the and 
The ancients, there is rea- 


the laborious carver 
blocker-out. 
son to believe, produced their grandest 
effects by the chisel alone; among the 
moderns the file and the sand-paper are 
the roughest instruments which approach 
the surface of the work. Indeed, as before 
stated, it is to the perfection to which the 
clay model is brought that the suecess of 
the finished performance is due; har- 
mony of effect, beauty of expression, 
gracefulness of form and attitude, consist- 
ency of detail, and finish of surface, being 


both of whom, to achieve complete suc- 
cess, must possess genius and industry, 
taste and perseverance, fire and patience 


in almost equal degrees. 
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SCRAPS FROM SERGEANT TALFOURD. 
CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 
HROUGH such avenues we thread- 

Led our way, half blinded, and quite 

stunned, to the front of the venerable 

cathedral; an open space, indeed, but 
more resembling a filthy inn-yard, than the 
approach to one of the most famous 
churches in Christendom, where every 
kind of filth was allowed to aceumulate, 
and rubbish might be cast, not in secret, 
but under the great eye of heaven. Not 

a trace of reverential care gave token of 

Christian piety or antiquarian sentiment ; 

but the poor old majestic pile, neighbored 

by dirty cafés and bankrupt-looking shops, 
seemed left meekly to vindicate its claim 
of respect before heaven, like Christianity 
in its earliest days, rising above the scorns 
and the abuses of the world. I was 
disappointed in the size of the edifice, 
having received a shadowy notion of an 
enormous building, from Victor Hugo’s 
great romance, of which it is the scene; 
but abundantly recompensed by the sense 
of dim antiquity which it conveys with 
more hoary power than any pile which I 





recollect, not in ruins. Its square gray | 


turrets are the haunts of innumerable birds, 
former generations of which have shivered 
away the crumbling stones for their post- 
erity to “make their bed and procreant 
cradle in;” and the low archways over the 
humble portals, beneath them, seem carved 
out of wood which has been charred by 
the action of fire. The interior is naked 
and gloomy, and struck us with a vault- 


have made, we came in sight of the turrets 
and chimneys of the famous palace, and 
overlooked the groves which have shrouded 
so much pleasure, vanity, sorrow, and 
despair. Except the huge extent of 
building traced among the tall trees, there 
was nothing very striking in the scene ; 
but what ghost-like recollections and 
fancies did it awaken! How slender com- 
pared to this, the voluptuous interest 
recognized by Pope in 
“ Clifeden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ?” 


The form of Marie Antoinette haunts these 
groves and makes them sacred; I say 
“the form,” because it is her beauty, real 
or imputed, which weaves the spell, and 
molds her misfortunes into images of 
grace. How shallow and false is the 
notion that personal beauty is a frail and 
fleeting thing! It triumphs over wisdom 
and virtue, not only in life, but in death; 
redeems or vails folly and crime; and 
sweetens the saddest passages of history ! 


FRENCH CHILDREN. 


I opservep some French children: the 
very small ones, fantastically dressed up 
as playthings, seemed petted, caressed, 
and spoiled; but the elder ones, from ten 


to sixteen, looking careworn, conceited, 


independent, and miserable. Everything 
is gay in Paris but childhood. Old age is 
gay—pleasantly so even when fantastically 
so—and death itself is tricked out in gar- 
lands, and “turned to favor and to pretti- 


_ ness.” Why are the children so joyless ? 


like chillness. How different from the | 


pride of Paris, the Madeleine, which we 
visited the next day, elevated on broad 


platforms of steps, a huge Grecian building 


of white stone, like an Athenian temple 
without, like a gaudy musie-room within! 
The interior is still unfinished; but all 
glowing with purple and gold, without 
shadow, without repose, shows that in its 


perfection it will be a miracle of French | 


art, raised to French glory. For such a 
gew-gaw as this, do the Parisians negleet 


their own holy cathedral: but no wonder ; | 


self is ever rebuked before the embodied 
presence of ages; Notre Dame is the grave 
of vanity, the Madeleine will be its throne. 


VERSAILLES. 


Passinc through some gaps in natural 
hedges, which English schoolboys might 
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It cannot be that they are too harshly 
restrained, or ruled by fear; for a cruel 
discipline is no part of the French char- 
acter, or the French educational practice ; 
on the contrary, a French boy soon be- 
comes his own master, and studies or 
lounges as he pleases. Is it not that 
there are no firesides, no homes? It 
seems a fine independent thing for a 
Parisian shopkeeper to dispense with the 
plague of domestic servants, take every 
day, with his wife, the freedom of the res- 
taurant and the eafé, and, when he shuts 
up the shop, leave it to take care of itself, 
while he lounges, or dances, or smokes, 
or reads a journal, or does all these in some 


_ public garden ; or, better than all, goes to 


the play. But the pleasures and comforts 
of children are of home growth, and require 


a home shelter. They are here only sad, 
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wearied, wandering spectators of the 
gaieties of their parents, which are all 


associated with coquetry, gallantry, and 
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feelings akin to these, in which they do | 


not participate ; and though some amends 
is made by an early initiation into their 
essences, and an early emulation of their 
symbols, still children, as children, have 
no food for their affections in the whirling 
kaleidoscope which dazzles them. In 
Prussia, children are happier, because they 
are under a stricter discipline; but En- 
gland, with all its imputed sins of fagging 
and flogging, and excess of Latin versifica- 
tion, is the place where childhood is most 
happy as childhood ; happy in restraint ; 


happy in indulgence ; happy in the habits | 
of obedience, and respect, and filial love! | 


You would not find such a set of careworn, | 


pale, unhappy faces, in any charity school 
in Mnagland, as you may mark in a throng 
of wandering, dissipated boys, in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries. 
POETRY OF TENNYSON, 

{ rorruwitn dived to the bottom of my 
bag, and eviscerated the first volume of 
“'lcnnyson’s Poems,” which, strange to 
confess, I had never read before, having 
been deterred by a most villanous prej- 


udice, adopted from some “ false fleeting” 
criticism which represented them as_ re- 
plete with poetic power, but wild, irregular, 
and affected; which I translated into 
meaning something you are bound to 
admire, and compelled to dislike. 1 was 


therefore no less astonished than delighted 
with t! 
of generous pathos, the felicitous expres- 
sion of a weight of human experience in 
few words, which, while they charmed, 
for my 
neglect of a great original, deep-hearted 


smote me with remorse long 


poet. And yet it seemed almost impossible 
to believe that some of the poems were 
new tome. With so singular a felicity 
did they touch on some chords of feeling 
and memory, that they seemed old but 


strangely-forgotten things,—strains heard 


1 passionate beauty, the intensity | 


in remote boyhood,—voices breathed with 


mighty, but homely power, from the depths 
of years. It seemed to me, as I read, as 
if | knew what was coming next, as our 
real lite sometimes seems to break on the 
fragments of a reviving dream :—yet how 
far beyond all my poor conceptions was 
the grace and glory with which fragments 
of my own being seemed invested ! 





PALM LEAVES. 


SELECT ORIENTAL APOLOGUES, 


IV. BABA ABDOOLLAH: OR, COVETOUS- 
NESS PUNISHED. 

N the times of old, it was customary for 

the caliphs of Persia to perambulate 
their capitals by night in disguise, that 
they might see and hear what passed 
among the people. One night the Caliph 
Haroun el Rashed went forth on his even- 
ing patrol, accompanied by his Vizier 
Juaffier; and as they passed over the 
bridge of Bagdad, they were accosted by 
an old blind beggar, who solicited their 
charity. The Caliph stopped to put a 
piece of gold into his hand, and then 
passed on. But the beggar instantly caught 
him by the arm, and said, “ My friend, I 
thank you for your charity, but I must 
request you to confer a further favor on 
me, by giving me a blow on my face, 
as a punishment for my The 
Caliph, surprised at this strange request, 


be, 
sin. 


tried to escape from the old man’s grasp ; 
but the 
old man clung to him. 


more he struggled, the more the 
The Caliph re- 
monstrated, and, in spite of the beggar’s 
entreaties, he resolutely refused to com- 
ply with this preposterous request. The 
old man, finding all his efforts were vain, 
at length said, “ Sir, forgive my boldness 
for I 
other conditions, 


and importunity ; cannot receive 
your charity on any 
since I have bound myself by an oath not 
to receive any alms unless my benefactor 
will also inflict this punishment upon me.” 
On hearing this, the Caliph gave him a 
slight blow, and passed on. Then, turning 
to the Vizier, he said, “ Jaaffier, do you 
know the meaning of this strange fancy ?” 
The Vizier replied, “* I know not, sire; 
but I have no doubt the man has some good 
for making such a singular re- 

“T must know what it 
replied the Caliph; “ go back, therefore, 


reason 
quest.” is,” 
tell him who f am, and say that I com- 
mand him to come to the palace to-mor- 
row at mid-day.” ‘The Vizier obeyed the 
command of the Caliph, and they continued 
their rambles, and fell in with one or two 
other singular adventures (which we may 
relate at some future period), and returned 
to the palace. 

On the following day, the blind beggar 
made his appearance at the palace ; and 
on being ushered into the presence of the 
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Caliph, he prostrated himself before him, 
and earnestly solicited pardon for his con- 
duct on the previous evening. 
bade him rise, assuring him that he freely 
forgave all that had passed, and said, 
“ ] commanded you to come to my palace, 
that I might ascertain the cause of your 
singular conduct.” 

“Commander of the faithful,” replied 
the blind man, “TI will briefly relate to 
you my history, that you may see I have 
sufficient reason for inflicting this punish- 
ment upon myself. My name is Baba 
Abdoollah. I was born in the city of 
Bagdad, of respectable parents, who died 
when I was but a youth, leaving me a 
small fortune, with which I embarked in 
By diligence and economy, I 
became rich enough to purchase 
eighty camels, with which I traded to 
various parts of your majesty’s dominions. 
As my wealth increased, the desire of 
becoming richer increased also. One day, 
as | was returning from Bussorah, whither 


business. 


soon 


[ had conveyed some articles of merchan- 
dise, I halted ina shady place to allow my 
camels to rest and graze. While I was 
sitting, watching my camels, a Dervise 
came by; and on seeing me he saluted 
me, and sat down by my side. I then 
produced some provisions, and invited him 
to partake. During our repast we con- 
versed on a variety of topics, and at length 
the Dervise told me that he knew of a spot, 
not far from where we were sitting, in 
which there was such an immense treasure 
of gold and jewels, that all my camels might 
Jadened therewith, without sensibly 
diminishing it. This intelligence filled me 
with surprise and joy; and hoping to 
secure these treasures to myself, I said to 
the Dervise, ‘As you have no means of 
carrying any considerable portion of this 


be 


treasure away, I will give you one of my 
camels to lade for yourself, if you will 
conduct me to the place where it is hid.’ 
The Dervise, seeing my detestable covet- 
ousness, replied, ‘1 should be a fool indeed 
to show you this inexhaustible wealth on 
such terms. ‘The very least I can require 
is to share it equally with you; if, there- 
fore, you will give me forty of your camels, 
I will conduct you to the place forthwith.’ 
Galling though this proposition was, I 
found that I must either accede to it, or 
all 


treasure, which my covetous mind could 


relinquish 


not do; I therefore assented, rose up, and 
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! nine 
| gave him forty of my camels, and we 


The Caliph | 


started off on our expedition. After 
traveling for some time, we arrived ata 


|range of mountains, through a narrow 
| pass of which we entered into a valley. 


| bosom. 


Here the Dervise bade me stop, and pre- 
pare the camels for loading. While I 
was busily engaged in arranging them, the 
Dervise kindled a fire, and used some 
cabalistic words and signs, when suddenly 
the mountain opened, and disclosed to my 
astonished and enraptured gaze, a mag- 
nificent palace, into which we entered. 
In every part of this spacious building 
were large heaps of gold, and all kinds of 
precious stones. Regardless of the beauty 
of the palace, I set to work at once to fill 
my bags with these valuable treasures ; 
and my companion did the like, until all 
our camels were heavily laden. The 
Dervise then took a small box containing 
some unctuous matter, and put it into his 
After which, we retired from the 


| palace, and the Dervise closed the moun- 


hape of possessing the | 


tain in the same manner as he had opened it. 
I was astonished at what I had seen but 
was so overjoyed in the possession of 
such treasures, that I asked no 
tions. We then left the valley by the 
same narrow pass through which we had 
entered. 

* On coming into the open plain, I thank- 
ed my benefactor for his kindness, and 
saluted him; we then parted, he to go to 
Bussorah, and I to Bagdad. Although I 
had forty camels loaded with riches, my 
covetous spirit was not satisfied; I began 
to repent of having given the others to the 
Dervise, and, forgetting that without his 
aid I should have had no treasures, | re- 
solved to attempt to regain possession of 
them. I forthwith stopped my camels, 
rode after the Dervise, and soon overtook 
him. He immediately halted and said, 
‘What brings you here, brother?’ ‘ Re- 
gard for your happiness,’ I replied; ‘ for 
knowing you to be a man unacquainted 
with the business of the world, and fearing 
that the care of forty camels would be most 
irksome to you, I am come to ask you to 
let me have ten more, that I may relieve 
you from your burden.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘T find that forty is a larger number than 
I can manage—I will therefore give you 
ten.’ This unexpected success encouraged 
me to be still more importunate, till at 
length I prevailed on the kind Dervise to 
restore all my camels. ‘ Take them,’ said 


ques- 
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he; ‘but remember thatif we do not make 
good use of riches, God often takes them 
away again.’ This admonition was lost 
upon me; for so completely had avarice 
got possession of my soul, that I was not 
satisfied with the riches 1 now possessed, 
but I even coveted the box of unguent 
which the Dervise had brought from the 
palace, supposing that it must possess some 
great virtues. After many protestations 
of gratitude, I had the audacity to ask my 
friend to give me the box, and to explain 
to me the virtues of the unguent. ‘The 
Dervise immediately took it from his 
bosom, and gave it me, saying, ‘ Take it, 
and be content: that unguent possesses 
such wonderful properties, that if you rub 
a little on your left eye, it will enable you 
to see all the treasures hid in the bowels 
of the earth; but if it touches your right 
eye, it will blind you at once.’ He had no 
sooner said this than | applied some to my 
left eye, and immediately I saw such a 
profusion of riches, that [ was almost 
bewildered, ‘This enchanting spectacle 


excited my covetous spirit; and it oe- 


curred to me, that if the effect on one eye 
was so extraordinary, it would be. still 


more wonderful if the unguent was ap- | 


plied to both eyes ; for I could not believe 
that what had exalted the powers of 
vision in one could destroy the sight of 
the other. I said to the Dervise, * You 
must be joking, when you tell me that this 
unguent will blind me if applied to the 


right eye.’ He replied, ‘1 have told you | 


the truth: it will most certainly have that 
effect, if you ever apply it.’ I would not, 


however, believe him, but, deaf to all his 


remonstrances, urged him most vehemently 
to apply it to my right eye. At length, 


being overcome by my importunity, he | 


complied with my request ; and lo! to my 
sorrow, I found that his words were too 
true, for I became totally blind. I now 
pereeived the misery to which my insati- 
able desire of riches had reduced me, and 
I earnestly implored the Dervise to pardon 


my obstinacy, and once more restore me to | 


sight. * Miserable, covetous wretch!’ 
exclaimed the Dervise ; ‘you might have 
been happy and prosperous as a merchant, 
had you been satisfied with your condition. 
I put vou in possession of great riches, as 
atrial of your virtue; and you have shown 
yourself unworthy of them. If you had 
taken my advice, you would have escaped 
this calamity. You have what you de- 


serve ; and as you know not how to make 
a right use of the riches which were given 
to you, they are now taken from you, and 
shall be given to some persons more 
grateful and deserving than yourself.’ 
He then left me to bewail my fate, and I 
should have perished with hunger, had it 
not been for a caravan passing near where 
I was, the merchants in which took com- 
passion on me, and carried me to Bagdad, 
where I have since subsisted on the bounty 
of the charitable ; and, as a punishment 
for my folly and covetousness, I have 
made every person inflict a smart blow 
upon me.” 

Baba Abdoollah having finished his 
stery, the Caliph said: “ Your folly and 
wiekedness was great indeed; and I am 
glad to find that you are not only sensible 
of it, but also sorry for it; I shall there- 
fore order you a small pension during the 
remainder of your life; and I hope you 
have so profited by past experience, that 
you will henceforth be a grateful and 
happy man.” 

Baba Abdoollah prostrated himself 
before the throne, and thanked the 
Caliph for his generous bounty. He 
lived some years, a contented and happy 
man. 

Thus does the excessive love of riches 
destroy their real advantages. Excess in 
everything is vice—repentance alone can 
counteract its consequences, 

piaabecae 
Tue Pritosopny or a CanpLe.—lIt is not 
everybody who understands the bit of 
philosophy involved in the burning of a 
candle. We may readily suppose—and 
the supposition is not a very absurd one— 
that the wick is intended to burn and to 
rht. Such, however, is not the 


give |} 
ease. ‘The parallel, or nearly parallel fibres 
of the wick form the walls of numerous 
minute tubes, up through which any liquid 
will ascend by the power of what is called 
capilary attraction; and it is in this mi- 
nutely divided state that oil of melted tal- 
low is best fitted for combustion. The 
heat of the candle melts the upper part of 
the tallow, which then in a liquid state 
ascends the little tubes of the wick, and is 
there burned; it is true that the wick is 
burned also, but this is not a necessary 
condition of the arrangement—the candle 
would give forth its Leht even if the wick 
were formed of an ineombustible ma- 
terial. 
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EXTRAORDINARY LITERARY IMPOS- 
TURES. 
[| poe ES, mystifications, forgeries, 
impostures of every kind — whether 
for personal or party purposes, or from 
mere mercenary motives—had long ceased 
to be a novelty in the literature of the 
continent, before the literary or learned 
of England became addicted to the same 
pleasant pastime. In this country, his- 
torians, antiquarians, critics, and readers, 
had long suffered from the injurious effects 
ofcontinental ingenuity—from the elaborate 
writings of scholars who never had any 
existence, and learned lights thrown upon 
‘historical *’ events which never came to 
pass—before the perplexing and poisonous 
fruits of these practices began to flourish 
in our more sullen soil; and it is due to 
““a neighboring nation” to notice that the 
first literary imposture, which rises into 
the dignity of a real, elaborate, uncom- 
promising, and mischievous forgery, was 
an importation. George Psalmanaazaar, 
the distinguished Japanese, and historian 
of the island of Formosa, if not a French- 
man—which he is ascertained to have 
been by education, and most probably by 
birth—was certainly not a native of these 
islands. 

Daniel Defoe master of this 
species of mystification. Who, among 
the civilized and sentimental even of the 
present day, does not—in the face of all 
fact—believe in his heart in Robinson 
There is one portion of the 


was a 


Crusoe ? 
history of this wonderful work which, for- 
tunately, we are not bound to believe— 
namely, the fraudulent appropriation by 
the author of Alexander Selkirk’s notes. 
This calumny has been long sinee suc- 
Some other of Defoe’s 
not so well 


cessfully refuted. 
“authentic” narratives are 
known. The Adventures of a Cavalier 
during the Thirty Years’ War were long 
believed, even by eminent authorities, to 
be literally and circumstantially true. 
And true indeed they are, when we have 
once set aside the fact that the cavalier 
in question had no existence ; for the rest, 
the adventures are for the most part strict- 
ly historical_—and those for which there 
is no direct authority are valuable proba- 
bilities illustrative of the great contest in 
which the cavalier is supposed to have 
taken In the same manner, the 


Jack, Moll 


part. 
Colonel 


Life of 








Flanders, | 
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Roxana, and Captain Singleton, are all 
living and breathing persons; in their 
biographies everything is true with the 
exception of the names and dates; and 
even these have been widely and implicitly 
believed by the most matter-of-fact and un- 
imaginative persons. Defoe’s most amus- 
ing mystification, however, was his pam- 
phlet, entitled, A ‘True Relation of the Ap- 
parition of one Mrs. Veal, the next day 
after her death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at 
Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705, 
which apparition recommends the perusal 
of Drelincourt’s book of ‘ Consolations 
against the Fear of Death.” The story, 
which is told on the alleged authority 
of persons then living, details with mar- 
velous minuteness the appearance of the 
ghost of Mrs. Veal to her friend—not 
under mysterious and solemn cireum- 
stances, with which even Mrs. Radcliffe 
can scarcely, now, inspire terror—but at 
noon-day, in Mrs. Bargrave’s house, where 
the ghost gained admission by simply 
knocking at the door. Neither is the 
spirit conventionally attired; she is in 
Mrs Veal’s (riding) habit as she lived, 
and has altogether the appearance of a 
respectable lady making a morning call. 
The air of truth which pervades every 
detail of the interview, throws the reader 
completely off his guard; and the first 
hint—which is most carelessly and artisti- 
cally incidental—of the visitor’s immute- 
riality, is something startling as a sensation. 
Very artful, also, is the ghost’s puff of 
Drelineourt on Death, in whieh lies the 
whole object of the pamphlet. The pam- 
phlet was, in fact, a bookseller’s puff, con- 
cocted to sell off a Jarge edition of M. 
Drelincourt’s work, which had been long 
lying idle on the publisher’s shelves ; and 
so great was the credence given every- 
where to the ghost-story, that the not very 
learned or lively treatise went off like 
wildfire. 

The first important event in the life of 
Psalmanaazaar—his birth—remains a mys- 
tery ; and is likely to remain so, in company 
with the long list of important mysteries 
which are not worth the trouble of solu- 
tion. Nobody knows the name of the 
free-school where his education was com- 
menced, nor of the archiepiscopal city at 
whose Jesuit college it was continued. 
The name of the young gentleman to 
whom on leaving the college he acted as 
tutor has not been handed down to fame, 
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and the circumstances which led him to 
fall into a‘‘mean and rambling life,” as 
one of his biographers describes it, have 
never been recorded. He seems, from 
the very first, to have directed his atten- 
tion to imposture ; as much from natural 
taste as for the livelihood. 
His first crusade was against religious 
enthusiasts. He was of Irish extraction 
—so said some credentials which he con- 
trived to procure ; left his country, not for 
his country’s good, but for the good of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Determining to 
proceed on a pilgrimage to Rome, his first 


means of 


necessity was a pilgrim’s garb, which he 
contrived to carry off, together with the 
appropriate staff, from a chapel at noon- 
day. The rest of the adventure we 
gather from no unimpeachable souree— 
himself. 
nished with a pass, I began, at all proper 
places, to beg my way in fluent Latin, 
accosting only clergymen, and persons of 
figure, by whom I could be understood ; 
and found them mostly so generous and 
eredulous that I might easily have saved 
money, and put myself into a much better 
dress, before I had gone through a score 
or two of miles. But so powerful was 
iny vanity and extravagance, that as soon 
as I had got what I thought a sufficient 
viaticum, I begged no more, but viewed 
everything worth seeing, and then retired 
to some inn, where I spent my money as 
freely as I had obtained it.” 

He seems to have been about sixteen 
years of age when, while wandering in 
Germany, he first hit upon the project 


of passing for a native of the island of 
He set to work immediately, | 


Formosa. 
with equal ardor and ingenuity, to form a 
new alphabet and language; a grammar ; 
a division of the year into twenty months ; 
and, finally, a new religion. In the prose- 
cution of his scheme he experienced many 


difficulties ; but these he surmounted by | 
He accustomed himself to writ- | 


degrees. 


! 


* Being thus accoutred, and fur- | 


ing backward, after the practice of eastern | 
| grammatical, and a real language, from 


nations, and was observed worshiping the 
rising and setting sun, and practicing various 


minor mummeries, with due decorum. In | 


short, he passed everywhere for a Japanese 


converted to Christianity; and, resuming 
his old pilgrim habit, recommenced his 
tour in the Low Countries. 

At Liege he entered into the Dutch 
service, and was carried by his commander 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterward entered 


into the service of the Elector of Cologne ; 
and finding, it may be presumed, that as a 
convert he did not attract sufficient atten- 
tion, he assumed the character of a Jap- 
anese in a benighted and unenlightened 
condition. As he probably anticipated, he 
immediately became an object of interest. 
At Sluys, Brigadier Lauder, a Scottish 
colonel, introduced him to one Innes, the 
chaplain of his regiment, with a view to a 
spiritual conference. This was an im- 
portant step in the life of the adventurer. 
Innes seems to have been the chief cause 
of the imposture being carried to its height. 
That he had an early inkling of the decep- 
tion there can be no doubt; but he was 
far too prudent to avow the fact, prefer- 
ring the credit of the conversion, as likely 
to favor his advancement in the Church. 
It was arranged, in the first instance, 
that Innes should procure Psalmanaazaar’s 
discharge ; but he delayed taking this pre- 
paratory step until he should hear from the 
Bishop of London, to whom he had writ- 
ten on the subject. At length, finding 
that his protégé was paying attention to 
some Dutch ministers, he saw that no 
time was to be lost, and resolved at once 
to baptize the impostor—for such he had 
now, in his own mind, established him to 
be. It may be here mentioned that he 
had arrived at this fact by a stratagem. 
Ife had asked Psalmanaazaar to write a 
passage of Cicero twice in the Formosan 
language, and he noticed some consider- 
able variations in the respective renderings. 
He advised the adventurer, with some 
significance, to be more prepared for the 
future—a warning of which Psalmanaazaar 
took advantage by perfecting his alphabet 
and general system, and producing in fact 
an entirely new language. He subse- 
quently accompanied Innes to England, 
where he attracted considerable attention 
among the learned. When a version of 
the catechism was made into the pretend- 
ed Formosan language, it was pronounced 
by some of the first men of the day to be 


the sunple circumstance that it resembled 
Next appeared the Historical 
and Geographical Description of Formosa, 


no other. 


with accounts of the Religion, Customs, 
and Manners of the Inhabitants, by George 
Psalmanaazaar, a native of that Isle, 1704; 
which contained, besides the descriptive 
matter, pictorial illustrations of their dress, 
religious ceremonies, their tabernacle, and 
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altars to the sun, moon, and the ten stars ; 
their architecture, royal and domestic hab- 
itations, &c. This fabulous history seems 
to have been projected by Innes, who lent 
Varenius to Psalmanaazaar to assist him 
in his task. In the meantime he trumpet- 
ed forth the Formosan and his work in 
every possible direction—to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that the booksellers scarcely 
allowed the author two months for the pro- 
duction of his wonderful volume. The fame 
of the work spread far and near. The first 
edition was sold at once; but it was not 
long before doubts were expressed as to 
its veracity, and in the second edition the 
author was fain to publish a vindication. 
The fact was, he had fallen into some 
awkward He stated, for in- 
stance, that the Formosans _ sacrificed 
eighteen thousand male infants annually ; 
and though this was proved to be an im- 
possibility in so small an island without 


blunders. 


occasioning depopulation, he persisted in 
not lessening the number. <A lively con- 
troversy on the subject was kept up for 
some years ; but eventually the author re- 
pented of his imposture, and made a full 
confession, which he left to be printed 
after his death. The latter years of his 
life were spent in useful literary pursuits, 
notwithstanding that he was guilty of a 
minor imposture in connection with his 
great one—nothing less than fathering the 
invention of a white composition called 
Formosan japan—which speculation proved 
a decided failure. Psalmanaazaar was a 
favorite in cotemporary literary circles, 
where he was recommended by his powers 
as a conversationalist. Dr. Johnson took 
pleasure in his society, and speaks of him 
with respect. He fared better than his 
patron, Innes, who, in consequence of an- 
other nefarious transaction in which he 
was engaged, lost his character, and was 
generally avoided. Psalmanaazaar died 
in May, 1763. 

In the year 1752, there was born at 
Bristol, of poor parents,a boy who was des- 
tined, some sixteen years after, to occa- 
sion a literary controversy which can 
searcely be considered settled, even in 


our own day. 

In the year 1768, at the time of the 
opening of the New Bridge, at Bristol, 
there appeared in Farley’s Weekly Jour- 
nal, (October 1,) an Account of the Cere- 
monies observed at the opening of the Old 
Bridge, taken, it was said, from a very 
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ancient manuscript. The performance 
attracted attention; and, after much in- 
quiry, it was discovered that the person 
who brought the copy to the office was a 
youth between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, whose name was Thomas Chatterton. 
He was at first very unwilling to discover 
whence he had obtained the original MS., 
and returned some evasive answers. UI- 
timately he stated, that he had received 
this, together with many other MSS., in 
prose and verse, from his father, who had 
found them in a large chest, in an upper 
room over the chapel, on the north side of 
Redeliffe Church. 

The evidence of the boy’s mother and 
sister is corroborative of his statement. 
Mrs. Chatterton tells us that her hus- 
band’s uncle, John Chatterton, being sex- 
ton of Redcliffe Church, furnished her 
husband, the schoolmaster, with many 
old parchments for covering the boys’ 
copy-books—these parchments having 
been found as described by her son. The 
best of them were put to the use in- 
tended; the rest remained in a cupboard. 
She thinks her husband read some of 
them, but does not know that he trans- 
eribed any, or was acquainted with their 
value. It was not until years afterward 
—in another house, whither the parch- 
ments were removed with the family— 
that her son made the important discovery. 
Having examined their contents, he told 
his mother that he had “ found a treasure, 
and was so glad nothing could be like it.” 
He then took possession of all the parch- 
ments, and was continually rummaging 
for more. ‘One day,” she says, “ hap- 
pening to see Clarke’s History of the 
Bible covered with one of these parch- 
ments, he swore a great oath, and, strip- 
ping the book, carried away the cover in 
his pocket.” 

After the affair of the Bridge, Chatter- 
ton imparted some of the MSS. to Mr. 
George Caleott, pewterer, of Bristol; 
namely, the “ Bristow Tragedy,” and 


some other pieces. These Calcott com- 


municated to Mr. Barrett, a surgeon, 
who had been long engaged upon a 


History of Bristol. Most of the pieces 
purported to have been written by one 
Thomas Rowley, a monk or secular priest 
of the fifteenth century, and his friend, 
Mr. Cannynge, an eminent Bristol mer- 
chant of the same period. Notwithstand- 
ing some preyarications in Chatterton’s 
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story, Mr. Barrett believed the main por- 
tion of it, and even inserted some speci- 
mens of Rowley in his History. 

In March, 1769, Chatterton sent Horace 


Walpole, who had not then long completed | 


his Anecdotes of Painters, an offer to 
furnish him with accounts of a series of 
great painters who had once flourished at 
Bristol—sending him at the same time 
a specimen of some poetry of the same 
remote period. Receiving some encour- 
agement on the score of the verses, he 
again wrote to Walpole, asking for his in- 
fluence and assistance in a project which he 
had then formed of “ seeking his fortune ” in 
the metropolis—not on the ground that he 
himself was a man of genius, but because he 
was acquainted with a person, as he said, 
who possessed great manuscript treas- 
ures, discovered at Bristol. It was this 
person who had lent him the former speci- 
mens, and also the “* Elenoure and Inga,” 


which he transmitted with his second let- | 


ter. Walpole was at first deceived by 
these alleged antiquities; but Gray and 
Mason having pronounced them to be for- 
geries, he returned them to Chatterton 
with a cold reply. There are various 
reports about Chatterton’s personal con- 
duct at this period; he is said to have 


! 
} 





become an infidel and a proftligate—but , 


neither charge has been proved. All | 
that we know for certain is, that he con- 


trived to get to London without Walpole’s 
assistance ; that he there subsisted by writ- 
ing satires and miscellaneous pieces—being 
employed, it is said, in some cases, by the 
government, for party purposes. He 
made the aequaintance of Wilkes, Beck- 
ford, and others ; but failed to procure any 
substantial benefit from them. 

Owing to some change in his affairs 
—the nature of which is unknown—he 
seems, soon after, to have abandoned all 
hope of gaining the objects of his ambi- 
tion—advancement and distinction. He 
removed from Shorediteh to a lodging in 
Brook-street, Holborn, and here he fell 
into poverty and despondency. ‘The 
short remainder of his days were spent in 
a conflict between pride and poverty. On 
the day preceding his death he refused 
with indignation a kind offer from Mrs. 
Angel (his landlady) to partake of her 
dinner, assuring her that he was not hun- 
gry—though he had not eaten anything 
On the 25th of 
August, 1770, he was found dead, in con- 


for two or three days. 





| 





sequence, it is supposed, of having swal- 
lowed arsenic in water, or some prepara- 
tion of opium. He was buried in a shell, 
in the burying-ground belonging to Shoe- 
Lane workhouse. Thus was the seal put 
upon Chatterton’s secret. 

Warton, one of the most distinguished 
opponents of the genuineness of these 
poems, makes a general onslaught against 
them in his History of Poetry. He does 
not even consider them to be very skillful 
forgeries. The characters in several of 
the manuscripts are of modern formation, 
mixed up most inconsistently with antique. 
The parchment is old, but made to look 
still older by yellow ochre, which can 
easily be rubbed off; the ink also has 
been tinetured with a yellow cast. In 
some coats of arms, drawn upon the MS. 
of Cannynge’s Feast, the hand of a 
modern herald is clearly traceable. He 
remarks, also, upon an unnatural affecta- 
tion of antique spelling and obsolete words 
side by side with combinations of words 
and forms of phrases, which had no ex- 
istence at the pretended date of the poems. 
In the Battle of Hastings—said to be 
translated from the Saxon—Stonehenge 
is called a Druidical temple ; while, at the 
period when the poem might be supposed 
to have been written, no other notion pre- 
vailed concerning this monument than the 
supposition that it was erected in memory 
of Hengist’s After 
several similar arguments, Warton con- 


massacre. urging 
cludes by giving the whole of the poems 
to Chatterton; if for po other reason, 
on the very probable supposition that the 
author of the Execution of Sir C. Baudwin 
might easily be the writer of the rest. 

The sad and solemn conclusion of poor 
Chatterton’s career, leaves us no heart to 
dwell upon the feeble waggeries of some 
literary mystificators who succeeded him. 
Nor, indeed, under any circumstances, 
are such frolics worthy of any special 
notice. It was more than a score of 
years after the publication of the Row- 
ley Poems, before any deep-meaning for- 
gery was brought to light. With the 
author of Vortigern and Rowena is asso- 
ciated no vulgar mystery. He has told 
us all about himself with most touching 
confidence. 

Mr. Ireland's first essay at literary im- 
posture was unwittingly suggested by his 
father, whose estimation of the works of 


Shakspeare was without bounds. It was 
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not a mere matter of literary taste,—it 
was not merely enthusiasm,—but a creed 
and a faith. The most minute matters 
associated in the most distant manner 
with his idol, were carefully treasured. 
To please his father, young Ireland hit 
upon the notion of concocting nothing less 
than an autograph of the great poet. 
This duly made its appearance in the 
form of a mortgage deed, drawn up with 
a careful imitation of the legal hand- 
writing of the reign of James the First, 
and the “signature” of Shakspeare— 
cramped, eccentric, and unmistakably 
genuine ! 

Who but the son can properly describe 
the father’s joy when this precious parch- 
ment was presented to him, as having 
been found among some (unspecified) 
documents in the (imaginary) library of 
some chateau belonging to some (fictitious) 
friend! The deed, which purported to be 
between Shakspeare and one Fraser and 
Elizabeth his wife, was inspected by 
crowds of antiquaries, to whom it gave 
the greatest satisfaction. 

Then, as the novelty of the discovery 
wore off, came the increased voracity 
which follows the first taste of blood. 
The old gentleman became eager and 
inquiring. There were probably more 
Shakspeare papers in the same place ; 
and it was the duty of the son to make 
further researches. In vain did the un- 
fortunate fabricator resist and return 
evasive answers. The antiquaries, and 
his father at the head of them, became 
more exacting. To save himself from 
importunities, and perhaps exposure, Mr. | 
Ireland now penned Shakspeare’s Pro- | 
fession of Faith, and a few letters, all of | 
which passed muster ; in many instances 
documents produced as two hundred years 
old, had searcely been in existence two 
hours. Then followed a decisive step. 
An original play by Shakspeare was pro- 
nounced to be extant; and to support his 
assertion, Ireland, to the great joy of the 
happiest of parents, produced the Vortigern 
and Rowena, which distinguished critics | 
admitted to private readings pronounced | 
to be a genuine work of the poet; and it | 
was ultimately arranged to bring it out at | 
Drury Lane. 

Prior to this, however, some suspicions 
of the validity of the production had crept 
abroad, and were now made the subject of 
controversy in pamphlets and newspapers. 








Malone, one of the most distinguished 
among the opponents, made a collection 
of documents intended to prove the for- 
gery; but he did not succeed in bringing 
them out before the representation of the 
piece. He issued, however, a notice to 
the public, warning them of the imposture, 
which he intended to expose. ‘To this 
the elder Ireland replied by a hand-bill, 
which he caused to be circulated among 
the multitude, who, toward the hour of 
performance, were choking up the avenues 
to the theater. 

Meantime, there were enemies within 
as well as without Drury Lane; and the 
principal of these was no less important 
a personage than Kemble, the manager. 
The latter brought all the force of his 
wide and weighty influence against the 
piece; by which he called forth a very 
severe rebuke from Sheridan, who remind- 
ed him that he was forgetting his duty as 
a servant of the theater. Ireland had 
also an important opponent in Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who refused to lend her aid in palm- 
ing Vortigern upon the public. 

The piece, however, was announced 
for representation, “ positively,’ on the 
2d of April, 1796. Kemble had, it seems, 
endeavored to fix the previous night for 
its production, “in order to pass upon the 
audience the compliment of A}! Fools’ 
Day.” Being detected in this damaging 
attempt, probably by the quick perception 
of Sheridan, the uncompromising man- 
ager succeeded in announcing “ My Grand- 
mother” as the farce to follow—a sarcasm 
obvious enough to a thoroughly London 
audience. This was not all; leagued 
with Malone, and the rest of the sworn 
opponents, and with a real literary en- 
thusiasm to which he was cheerfully pre- 
pared to sacrifice the interests of the 
theater, Kemble had recourse to every 
expedient prior to, and on the night of 
representation, in order to crush the play. 
He arranged with a number of devoted 
adherents, who were carefully posted in 
the house, to give himself the signal for 
the uproar. The signal agreed upon was 
the line which happened to occur in one 
of his own speeches,— 

And when this solemn mockery is o’er,— 


which line he took care to deliver in a 
sufficiently pointed manner, and with a 
tremendous result. Never had such an 
uproar, and such derisive laughter and 
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hooting been heard within the walls of 


that theater. Waiting with great patience 
until he could obtain a hearing, Kemble 
came forward, and reiterated the line 


“with an expression,” as Mr. Ireland | 
. . ' 
tells us, “the most pointedly sarcastic 


and acrimonious it is possible to con- 
ceive.” 

The demonstration upon this assumed 
all the indignity of a “row;” and it was 
kept up with such effect that not one 
syllable more of the play was intelligible. 
The line occurs toward the close of the 
second scene of Act V.—being the last 
scene but one of the drama—prior to 
which no hostility had been manifested. 
Indeed, so decided was the applause, that 
many—even of the performers—were con- 
fident of success. ‘This was notwithstand- 
ing that Kemble had given several parts 
of the play not only to the most incom- 
petent, but to the most absurd actors he 
could find. He had also placed Dignum 
purposely in a subordinate part, wherein, 
speaking of the sound of trumpets, he had 
to say, “ Let them bellow on,” “ which 
words were uttered with such a_ nasal 
and tin-kettle twang that no muscles, 
save those of adamant, could have re- 
sisted.” 

Malone's “ Investigation,” which was a 
final blow to the pretensions of the play, 
was not long in making its appearance. 
After this, Mr. Chalmers published, first 
his “ Apology for the Believers,” and then 
a “ Supplemental Apology,” wherein, says 
Mr. Ireland,“ though advocating the unten- 
able side of the question, he displayed a 
far greater depth of antiquarian research 
and scholastic reasoning than his oppo- 
nent; in short, there is searcely one po- 
sition Jaid down by Malone that is not 
most satisfactorily refuted by Chal- 
mers.” 

Treland adds that this warfare affected 
him only in so far as it caused suffering to 
his father, who was even himself accused 
of having fabricated the papers; and this, 
he avows, was his sole reason for satisfy- 
ing “the world” 
play of Henry the 
Shakspearian attempt by the same author ; 
but it deceived few, and attracted gen- 
erally but little, attention. Mr. Ireland 


on the subject. The 
Second was another 


has sinet 
author of 
had previously taken up his residence in 


Paris. wher 


made his appearance as_ the | 
a novel called “ Rizzio.” He | 





and attention. In England he was never 
forgiven by the distinguished critics, 
among whom was Boswell, whom he had 
deceived. He returned eventually, how- 
ever, to his native country, and died in 
London not many years ago. 

The last successful, and, perhaps, most 
pardonable of literary forgeries, came forth 
under the title of Maria Schweidler, the 
Amber Witch. The story (which is sup- 
posed to be told by one Abraham Schweid- 
ler, Lutheran Pastor at Coserow, during 
the early part of the Thirty Years’ War) 
appeared at Berlin in 1843, “edited” by 
Doctor Meinhold. At that time a school 
of criticism, of which Dr. Strauss was the 
head, gave great offense to faithful and 
pious people, by an assumption of critical 
infallibility, so nice as to discriminate, 
even in the Gospels, between what is true 
and what the critics were pleased to say is 
false! Dr. Meinhold determined to play 
the infallibles a trick. He wrote the Am- 
ber Witch, and pretended it had been 
brought to him by his sexton, who had 
found it in a niche in the church, where it 
had lain for centuries among a heap of old 
hymn-books and parish accounts. Strauss 
and Company were fairly caught. They 
published an acute analysis of the fiction, 
and pronounced it to be a genuine chroni- 
cle of the seventeenth century. Dr. Mein- 
hold having thus trapped his prey, con- 
fessed the deception, and extinguished 
the authority of the till then dreaded 
critics. 

cnet one at 
Tue Lanevuace or Younc Lapirs.—The 
Rey. A. Peabody, in an address which 
has been published, enlarges upon the use 
of the exaggerated, extravagant forms of 
speech used by young ladies—saying 
splendid for pretty, magnificent for hand- 
some, horrid or horrible for unpleasant, 
immense for large, thousands or myriads 
for any more than two. “ Were I,” says 
he, “to write down for one day the con- 
versation of some young ladies of my 
acquaintance, and then to interpret liter- 
ally, it would imply that, within the com- 
pass of twelve or fourteen hours, they had 
met with more marvelous adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes, had passed through 
more distressing experiences, had seen 
more imposing spectacles, had endured 
more fright, and enjoyed more rapture, 


| than would suffice for a dozen common 


Napoleon showed him favor 


lives.” 
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THE RE-CUTTING OF THE KOH-I-NOOR. | 


1 gre celebrated gem, of which the 
world of visitors saw so much in the 
Great Exhibition of last year, is now in 
progress of transformation, an operation 
which it is hoped and believed will develop 
its beauties to a greater extent than hitherto 
has been the case. Before proceeding to 
detail the process, of which we were wit- 
ness on yesterday sennight, a brief out- 
line of its history may be given. The 
Koh-i-noor was found in the mines of 
Golconda about the year 1550, and was 
presented by the Viceroy of the Deccan to 
the Great Mogu!. The diamond sub- 
sequently became the property of Pandoor 
Rajah, Chief of all India, Cabul, and 
Cachmere, from whom it was taken by 
Timur, and subsequently from Moham- 
med Shah by Nadir Shah. On the as- 
sassination of Nadir Shah, it was seized, 
with his treasury, by his general, Ahmeed 
Shah, who took it to his native country, 
Affghanistan, of which he became Sover- 
eign. THis descendant, Shah Sooja, when 
obliged to fly his country, took it with 
him, and threw himself upon the protection 
of Runjeet Singh: the latter, taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, by a little 
torture skillfully applied to the mind and 
body, induced its surrender into his own 
possession. On Runjeet’s death, it was 


inherited by Dhuleep Singh. 


Punjaub, induced the British resident at 
Lahore to secure as a hostage the person 
of the boy-king Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
and at the same time to seize the Koh-i- 
noor. Upon the defeat of the Sikhs it 
was yielded to the British Crown, by 
special clause in the treaty then concluded. 

The Hon. W. C. Osborne,‘in his work, 
“ The Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh,” 
gives the following graphie description of 


the mode in which this famous diamond | 


was worn by its equally famous possessor 





The recent | 
war in Mooltan, and disturbances in the | 





Upon the gem falling into the hands of 
its present possessors, enormous and ex- 
aggerated ideas of its value (under all 
circumstances a difficult matter to decide) 
were formed, and even in the Exhibition 
Catalogue the lustrous cynosure was set 
down as representing a (fictitious) value 
of two millions sterling. Professor Ten- 
nant, however, has, upon a careful calcula- 
tion, arrived at the more moderate estimate 
of £276,768, as the market value, suppos- 
ing it to be perfect in every respect. 
A minute examination, however, showed 
that the Koh-i-noor was not perfect, 
arising from the unskillful mode in which 
it had been dealt with, both in the original 
cutting and subsequent setting. To 
remedy these defects was desirable. How? 
was the question. Professor Tennant 
and the Rev. W. Mitchell were consulted, 
and, in an elaborate report, were favorable 
to the proposed re-cutting as a means of 
improvement, but threw out doubts as to 
its complete practicability, unaccompanied 
with danger to the integrity of the stone. 
Upon this report Messrs. Garrard, of 
Panton-street, Haymarket, the Crown 
jewelers, were instructed to obtain the 
opinion of practical diamond-cutters, and 
with this view those gentlemen consulted 
Mr. G. Coster, of Amsterdam ; the trade 
of diamond-cutting having entirely left 
this country, and being at present chiefly 
confined to Holland. ‘This practical lapi- 
dary, while not disputing possible danger 
from various causes, expressed his belief 
that, with the requisite care and skill of 
experienced artists, it might be avoided. 
These reports were duly considered, and 
eventually Messrs. Garrard were instructed 
to execute the work of re-cutting the 
diamond, and converting it from its present 
imperfect shape to that of an oval brilliant, 
with corresponding alterations of the two 
smaller diamonds, its accompanying pen- 
dants. ‘Two skilled workmen’ were 


! brought over from Holland, and a steam- 


by right of conquest, Runjeet Singh :— | 


“ Cross-legged upon a golden chair, dressed 
in simple white, wearing no ornaments but 
a single string of enormous pearls round 
the waist, and the celebrated Koh-i-noor 
or Mountain of Light on his arm, (the 
jewel rivaled, if not surpassed, in bril- 
lianey by the glance of fire which every 
now and then shot from his single eye, as 
it wandered restlessly round the cirele,) 
sat the Lion of Lahore.” 





engine was erected, to assist in the in- 
tended operation. An engine of from two 
to four horse power was erected under the 
direction of Mr. Joshua Field, of the firm 
of Maudslay, Sons, and Field, and yester- 
day sennight the apparatus was fer the 
first time practically employed ; on which 
occasion his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
who had evinced great interest in the 
undertaking, honored Messrs. Garrard’s 
factory with his presence, and inaugurated 
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the work by himself cutting the first 
facet, and thus commencing an opera- 
tion which it is expected will occupy 
some months. 

We will now endeavor to explain the 
modus operandi, which, from its novelty 
in this country, cannot fail to be interesting. 
In a copper vessel or cup, called the dop, 


is melted a quantity of solder—a mixture | 


of tin and lead—which is allowed to cool 
until it attains a certain consistence, when 
by means of tongs the diamond is embedded 
in the metal until entirely covered with it, 
except the salient angle intended to be 
polished. The scatfe is the next piece of 
machinery brought into operation. ‘This 
consists of a wheel horizontally revolving 
in the center of the lapidaries’ table, at a 
velocity of upward of two thousand revo- 
lutions per minute, upon which the exposed 
portion of the diamond is placed by means 
of forceps fixed to the table, and steadied 
by the pressure of heavy weights of lead. 
The rapidly revolving wheel or scatfe is 
kept constantly supplied with diamond 
dust, the only known medium for cutting 
diamonds ; and the intense heat generated 
by the friction, which if not guarded 
against would speedily melt the metal bed 
in which the stone is deposited, requires 
that the jewel should be frequently cooled 
in a pan of tepid water, which is kept at 
hand for that purpose. From the anxious 
eure and cautious skill required in the 
performance of these operations may be 
inferred the length of time which the 
undertaking is likely to oeeupy—an opera- 
tion, the parallel of which has not occurred 
in Europe for at least a century.—ZJllustra- 
ted London News. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


IPMS delightful story-teller is the son 

of a Seotehman, established in New- 
York, and of an English lady. His feeble 
infancy and delicate youth were passed in 
the neighborhood and in the city itself, 
“which at that time,” says an American, 
“was little like a metropolis, or even a 
city of Europe. You still found an in- 
genuous morality in this growing city, 
the 


prosperity, all the enjoyments of an in- 


where all pleasures of a progressing 


ternal well-being, were combined with the 


pleasant liberty and easy pleasures of an 
life. 
situation of the port caused an affluence 


almost country The advantageous 
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of dollars to the coffers of the merchant; 
for the inhabitants of other parts of the 
province had not yet come to colonize 
this fortunate spot, and to demand their 
share of its profits. ‘The felders of the 
city saw the falling of the commercial 
manna, and busied themselves rather in 
enjoying the present, than in thinking of 
the future. ‘They had not yet recognized 
the necessity of habituating their children 
to the discipline of labor and prudence. 
The cupidity engendered by gain, the close 
egotism of local concurrence, had not yet 
dried their hearts. You saw in these 
rapidly-enriched families, patriarchal man- 
ners: they believed in domestic happiness ; 
they did not resign their children for ten 
hours a day to the mercenary care of the 
pedagogue ; they feared the suffocating 
atmosphere of the school-room ; they found 
time to bring them up themselves, and 
then sent them into the free air of the 
fields, and the neighborhood of New-York 
was admirably adapted to this sort of 
education. A few minutes’ walk brought 
the city youth out into green fields—under 
fresh shadows—to the brink of fair streams, 
which, covered in the winter with thick 
ice, invited the skaters to rival the exploits 
of their Dutch ancestors. The city of 
New-York possessed the most picturesque 
alone, in Europe, could 
compare with it. Now, its rustic environs 
no longer exist. Brick houses replace 
the verdure ; the mason has chased away 
the gardener; a railroad has destroyed 
even the fresh grots of Hoboken.” 

What Irving has of inmost and truest, 
comes from these almost Dutch souvenirs 
of his childhood. 

He went no farther than the flowery 
of Manhattan, or the neighboring 
His imagination was cradled in 
citizen and peaceful memories. Never 
had he dreamed of far forests; nor of 
the plumes that fall from the golden- 
robed flamingo, nor of the desert-flower, 
nor of the columns of wild rock which 
edge the Mississippi. What grace and 
nobleness he has, belonged to this primi- 
tive and simple sphere. His youth was 
passed in the midst of an active, com- 
mercial population ; nor had he longed for 
living brooks which murmur through the 
heart of antique woods, nor for the deer 


site; Edinburgh 


isle 


shores. 


| that crosses them, nor for the colonist’s 
' lodge, nor for lakes with gleaming waves. 


He early saw himself surrounded with 
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small provincial rivalries; and his delicate 
observation, worthy of Teniers and of 
Wouvermans, was already in action. 

“ The city,” says a cotemporary, “ fifty 
years ago, exhibited the singular spectacle 
of various races, distinct in origin, charac- 
ter, physiognomy, struggling for a puerile 
preeminence. ‘Time has done justice to 
those very little quarrels, and showed us 


their innocent absurdities in relief. All | 


those shades are now confounded into one: 
but, in that day, the Dutch American stuck 
to his jargon as to a holy thing; his 
bitterness of a vanquished race, it is true, 
being much softened by his natural good 
temper. With the Dutch mingled the 
French Protestants, banished by the edict 
of Nantes, and tempered the Dutch phlegm 
with Gallic vivacity. Then came the 
gentry and cavaliers of old England, proud 
of their genealogy, and always citing their 


ancestors, who had come to the once Dutch 


colony, and transformed it into a British 
province, given by Charles II. to his 


brother, the Duke of York. You remark- | 
ed, too, the New-Englander, the real | 


American, distinguished by his intelligent 
activity, and already beginning with the 
Batavian that strife which has terminated 
in the nearly total disappearance of the 
patronymics of old burgomasters from the 
commercial streets. Finally, the last, the 
least numerous of this population, but, at 
the same time, the most important, by their 
acquired wealth, and mercantile influence 
—the Seotch—formed a clan, canny, cal- 
culating, enterprising,—and joining to their 
habits of knowledge and economy, hospit- 
able manners, and a love of good eating.” 

The most lovable works of Irving are 
those in which the delicate observation of 
his youth is naively set forth. His satirie 
“ History of New-York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,’—a parody on the Dutch 
minuteness and the microscopic importance 
claimed for themselves by the very little, 
—the* Sketch Book,” “Bracebridge Hall,” 
and the “ Tales of a Traveler,”’—works 
which will remain, and which, indeed, are 


refined continuations of the style of Ad- | 


dison,—constitute what one may call 
Irving’s first manner. Criticism had ac- 
cused him of feebleness. He wished to 
rise higher, and wrote the “ History of 
Christopher Columbus,” and that of his 
companions ; that of the “Conquest of 
Granada;” and, at last, the “ Alhambra.” 
In this second manner, there is a little too 


high coloring and emphasis; but the research 
is conscientious, and the style brilliant. 

Returned among his compatriots, who 
had made him their ambassador to Spain, 
he undertook a voyage throughout the 
United States. 

The Falls of Niagara, the Lakes of 
Champlain and Erie, the banks of the 
| Ohio, the majestic course of the Mississippi, 
formed the theater of his first excursions. 
Then, with a troop of mounted pioneers, 
he penetrated into the territories of the 
warlike Pawnees, explored the prairies 





and forests, chased the wild horse and the 
buffalo, slept in the open air by the camp- 
fire or in the Indian wigwam. This 
expedition inspired a charming book. 
The recent “ Life of Mohammed and his 
| Successors,” is not a very clever produc- 
| tion for so lovable and gracious a talent.— 
| Philarete Chasles. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——— — ome - 


Tue Rapiwiry or TxHovcnt i Dream- 
inc.—A very remarkable circumstance, 
on an important point of analogy, is to be 
found in the extreme rapidity with which 
the material changes on which the ideas 
depend are excited, in the hemispherical 
ganglia. It would appear as if a whole 
series of acts, that would really occupy a 
long lapse of time, pass ideally through 
the mind at one instant. We have in 
dreams no true perception of the lapse of 
time—a strange property of mind; for, if 
such be also its property when entered 
into the eternal disembodied state, time 
will appear to us eternity. The relations 
of space as well as of time are also anni- 
hilated ; so that, while almost an eternity 
is compressed into a moment, infinite 
space is traversed more swiftly than by 
real thought. There are numerous illus- 
trations of this principle on record. A 
gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted 
as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, 
was apprehended, carried back, tried, con- 
demned to be shot, and at last led out for 
execution. After all the usual prepar- 
| ations, a gun was fired; he awoke with 
the report, and found that a noise in the 
| adjoining room had, at the same moment, 
| produced the dream and awakened him. 
A friend of Dr. Abererombie’s dreamed 
that he crossed the Atlantic, and spent a 
' fortnight in America. In embarking on 
his return, he fell into the sea, and, 
awakening in the fright, found that he had 
not been asleep ten minutes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY—ITS ORIGIN, PROG- | 


RESS, AND PRESENT STATE. 

HE importance of Photography, wheth- 
LL er we consider it simply in its relation 
to art, or as an aid to those investigations 
which promise to advance our knowledge 
of those radiant forces which perform 
most important offices in regulating the 
physical constitution of organic matter, is 
so great, that we feel some historical no- 
tices of its progress cannot be otherwise 
than interesting to our readers. 

The slow advancement of abstract truth 
is exemplified in a very remarkable manr- 
ner in the department of science which is 
devoted to the consideration of the physi- 
eal phenomena of the sunbeam. It is 
tolerably certain that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the darkening of horn silver (fused 
chlorid of silver) was observed by the 
alchemists; but it was not until the eigh- 
teenth century that any examination of 
the phenomenon was made. Even then 
the influence of light on the erystallization 
of salts first attracted attention, and me- 
moirs on this subject were published by 
Petit in 1722, by Chaptal in 1788, and by 
Dizé in 1789. 

In 1777, Scheele, the celebrated chem- 
ist of Sweden, writes:—* Fix a glass 
prism at the window, and let the refracted 
sunbeams fall on the floor. In the col- 
ored light put a paper strewed with luna 
cornua, and you will observe that this 
horn silver grows sooner black in the vio- 
let ray than in any of the other rays.” 
Senebier, in 1790, ascertained that this 





few of his remarks, with the notes of Sir 
Humphrey Davy :— 

“An account of a Method of Copying 
Paintings upon Glass, and of making Pro- 
files by the Agency of Light upon Nitrate 
of Silver; with Observations by Hum- 
phrey Davy.” A solution of nitrate of 
silver spread on white paper or white 
leather was the photographic material em- 
ployed; and he remarks :— The altera- 
tions of colors take place more speedily 
in proportion as the light is more intense. 
In the direct rays of the sun, two or three 
minutes are sufficient to produce the full 
effect; in the shade several hours are re- 
quired ; and light transmitted through dif- 
ferent colored glasses, acts upon it with 
different degrees of intensity. When the 
shadow of any figure is thrown upon the 
prepared surface, the part concealed by it 
remains white, and the other parts speedily 
become dark. For copying paintings on 
glass, the solution should be applied on 
leather ; and in this case it is more readily 
acted on than when paper is used. After 
the color has been once fixed on leather 
or paper, it cannot be removed by the ap- 
plication of water, or water and soap, and 
tt isin ahigh degree permanent. Besides 
the applications of this method of copying 
that have just been mentioned, there are 
many others; and it will be useful for 
making delineations of all such objects as 


| are possessed of a texture partly opaque 


| and partly transparent. 


The woody fibre 


| of leaves, and the wings of insects, may 


white salt of silver darkened in the violet | 


ray in fifteen seconds to a shade which | 


required the action of the red ray for 
twenty minutes. In 1801, Ritter, of Jena, 
demonstrated the existence of rays beyond 
the spectrum, having no illuminating 
power, but possessing active chemical 
properties. A similar set of researches 
were undertaken by Dr. Wollaston about 
the same time, which also proved the re- 
markable differences existing between the 
differently colored rays. 

These researches led the way to the 
experiments of Wedgwood, the celebrated 
porcelain) manufacturer of Etruria, in 
Staffordshire, which, beyond all dispute, 
must establish him as the first photo- 
graphic artist. From the journal of the 
Royal Institution of 1803 we copy the 
title of Mr. Wedgwood’s memoir, and a 


be pretty accurately represented by means 
of it; and in this ease it is only necessary 
to cause the direct solar light to pass 
through them, and to receive the shadows 
upon prepared leather.” Sir Humphrey 
Davy adds, “ The images formed by means 
of a camera obscura have been found to 
be too faint to produce in any moderate 
time an effect upon the nitrate of silver. 
To copy these images was the first object 
of Mr. Wedgwood in his researches on 
this subject. In following these processes 
I have found that the images of small ob- 
jects produced by means of the solar mi- 
croscope may be copied without difficulty 
on prepared paper. In comparing the 
effects produced by light upon muriate of 
silver with those produced upon nitrate, it 
seemed evident that the muriate was the 
most susceptible. Nothing but a method 
of preventing the unshaded parts of the 


, 


delineation from being colored by exposure 
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to the day is wanting te render this pro- 
cess as useful as it is elegant.” 

No further investigation of the subject 
appears to have been made for many 
years. The failure on the part of Wedg- 
wood and Davy was due entirely to the 
want of these chemical agents, which were 
afterward employed as the fixing materi- 
als. Hyposulphate of soda was not dis- 
covered by Sir John Herschel until 1819, 
when he at once detected and described 
the habitudes of the salts of silver in con- 
nection with hyposulphurie acid. Todine 
was not known before 1812, when it was 
discovered by Courtois, a manufacturer of 
saltpetre at Paris; and bromine was a yet 
later discovery, by M. Balard, of Montpe- 
lier. Without these agents photography 
could not have advanced beyond the point 
at which Wedgwood and Davy left it. 

In 1814 M. Niepee, of Chalons, on the 
Sadne, turned his attention to the chemi- 
cal agency of light, his object being “ to 
fix the images of the camera obscura ;” 
and he discovered the peculiar property of 
solar radiations in altering the solubility 
of several resinous sudstances. By spread- 





ing bitumen on a glass or metal plate, and 


placing this in the camera obscura, Niepcee 
found that in five or six hours a dormant 
image was wnpressed on the plate, which 
was rendered evident by placing the pre- 
pared material in any solvent of the bitu- 
men or resin employed. This development 
of a dormant image has been patented as 
though it were a new discovery of Mr. 
k’ox ‘Talbot, whereas it was known exact- 
ly twenty years before he commenced an 
experiment on the subject. Niepce re- 
sided at Kew in 1827; and still pursuing 
the subject, he produced many of these 
pictures, some of which are still in the 
possession of his friends in this country. 
They possess much of the air of daguer- 


réotypes, but are necessarily imperfect | 
! . . . . . 
honor their native land.” ‘ This discovery 


as pictures when compared with the 
photographs which we are now producing. 
In 1824, Daguerre commenced his re- 
searches, employing, as Wedgwood had, 
the nitr te and chlorid of silver. In 
1826, Niepee and Daguerre became ac- 
quainted, and they pursued their inquiries 
together ; and in 1829, Niepee communi- 
cated his processes to Daguerre, from 
which communication we must make a 
few extracts of great importance in the 
history of photography :— 

“The discovery which I have made, 


and to which I give the name of Heliog- 
raphy, consists in producing spontaneously, 
by the action of light, with gradations of 
tints from black to white, the images re- 
ceived by the camera obscura.” He then 
describes his process, and says :—‘ The 
plate thus prepared may be immediately 
submitted to the action of the luminous 
fluid in the focus of the camera. But 
even after having been thus exposed a 
length of time sufficient for receiving the 
impression of external objects, nothing is 
apparent to show that these impressions 
exist. The forms of the future picture 
remain still invisible. The next opera- 
tion, then, is to disengage the shrouded 
imagery, and this is accomplished by a 
solvent.” 

In 1829, iodine was first employed by 
Niepce and Daguerre to “ black the resin- 
ous plates on which the heliographie pic- 
tures were obtained.” Daguerre appears, 
however, to have noticed some peculiarity 
in the action of the light on silver plates, 
as Niepcee, in a letter to him, speaks of 
“a decoction of thlapsi (shepherd’s purse), 
fumes of phosphorus, and particularly of 
sulphur, as acting on silver in the same 
way as zodine, and that caloric produced 
the same effect by oxydizing the metal, 
for from this cause proceeded in all these 
mstances this extreme sensibility to light.” 

Niepce died in 1833; and in January, 
1839, Daguerre’s great discovery was an- 
nounced, and specimens were shown to 
the élite of Paris. In July following, < 
bill passed the Chamber of Deputies se- 
curing to M. Daguerre a pension for life 
of 6,000 franes, and to M. Isidore Niepee, 
the son of the originator of Heliography, 
a pension of 4,000 frances, as the purchase 
price of the secret of the process of Da- 
guerréotype—for the glory of endowing 
the world of science and of art with one 
of the most surpassing discoveries that 


France has adopted; from the first mo- 
ment she has cherished a pride in liberally 
bestowing it—a gift to the whole world.” 


} J 
Such was the language of M. Arago, and 
| we find M. Duchatel saying, “ the inven- 


tion does not admit of being secured by 
patent, for as soon as published all might 
aval themselves of its advantages.” Not- 
withstanding these assertions, made no 
doubt with the utmost honesty, by these 
distinguished Frenchmen, we find M. Da- 
guerre trafficking in the English patent 
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market; and on the 15th of July, 1839, 
Mr. Miles Berry patents for “a certain 
foreigner residing in France,” this pro- 
cess which her Minister declares cannot 
be patented. 

The Daguerréotype patent has nearly 
expired, and, from the circumstance that 
some points of legality remain undecided, 
it may already be regarded as having run 
its period. 

On the 31st of January, 1839, Mr. Fox 
Talbot published “Some account of the 
Art of Photogenic Drawing ;” and on the 
2ist of February, 1839, he gave the mode 
of preparing the paper employed. This 
included a mode of covering paper with 
chlorid of silver, which he rendered, by 
repeated washings, sufficiently sensitive 
for the camera obseura. There we have 
the same agent used as Davy recommend- 
ed to Wedgwood, and employed himself, 
there being scarcely any difference in the 
Mr. Talbot 


advised the fixing of these pictures by a 


manipulation recommended. 


solution of common salt; but this was of 
the most imperfect kind —the pictures 
turning blue in the white parts after the 
slightest exposure. 

The next publication in order of date, of 
any novelty, was that of Sir John Her- 
schel to the Royal Society, Ith of March, 
1839, which was followed by his admira- 
ble memoir on the “ Chemical Action of 
the Rays of the Solar Spectrum,” &c., 
read 20th February, 1840. In the first of 
these, Sir John Herschel recommends the 
use of the Ayposulphate of soda asa fixing 
agent; and, in the second, he advises its 
being used fot for iodid of silver, as be- 
ing in it than the chlorid. 
Sir John Herschel also introduced the use 
of the hydriodate of potash for the pur- 
pose of converting the dark oxyd into 


less soluble 


lodid of silver; and what is still more to 


the purpose, published the peculiarities of 


“1odized paper.” We quote his words :— 
“'The preparation of this paper (with hy- 
driodate of potash and nitrate of silver) is 
very variable in its results, according to 
the of the 


strong solutions of the hydriodate be used, 


streneth solutions used. 
it is nearly or quite insensible ; if weak, 
th > re verse,” 

At the meeting of the British Association 
at Plymouth, in July, 1841, Mr. Robert 
Hunt made a communication “ On the in- 


fluence of the Ferrocyanate of Potash on 
the lodid of Silver, producing a highly 


If 
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sensitive photographic preparation,” in 
which he gave particular directions for 
the preparation of iodized paper, as fol- 


| lows: —‘“ Highly glazed letter-paper is 


washed over with a solution of one drachm 
of nitrate of silver to an ounce of distilled 
water; it is quickly dried, and a second 
time washed with the same solution. It 
is then, when dry, placed for a minute in 
a solution of two drachms of the hydrio- 
date of potash in six ounces of water, 
placed on a smooth board, gently washed, 
by allowing some water to flow over it, 
and dried in the dark, at common temper- 
atures.” 

lodized paper was also employed by 
Mr. Ryan, Lassaigne, and others, from 
which it appears quite certain that any 
dealer in photographie materials may make 
and sell any of the iodized papers prepared 


/as published by Sir John Herschel, Mr. 


| R. Hunt, or others, previously to the date 


of the Calotype patent. 

In Sir John Herschel’s paper, already 
referred to, we find particular mention of 
the use of gallic acid as an exciting agent; 
but this able experimentalist says that he 
failed “ of any marked success in this line, 
with the somewhat problematical exception 
of gallic acid and its compounds.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
seeing 
Rewarps AND PUNISHMENTS OF OPINIONS. 
—The only rational aim of rewards and 
punishments is to encourage and repress 
those actions or events to which they are 
applied. When they have no tendency to 
produce these effects, it is evidently absurd 
to apply them; since it is an employment 
of means which have no connection with 
In this predica- 
ment is the application of rewards and 


the end to be produced. 


punishments to the state of the understand- 
The 
allurements and the menaces of power are 
alike incapable of establishing opinions in 


ing, or, in other words, to opinions. 


the mind, or eradicating those which are 
already there. They may draw hypocriti- 
cal professions from avarice and ambition, 
or extort verbal renunciations from fear 
and feebleness; but this is all they can 
accomplish. The way to alter belief is not 
to address motives to the will, but argu- 
ments to the intellect. To do otherwise, to 
apply rewards and punishments to opinions, 
is as absurd as to raise men to the peerage 
for their ruddy complexions, to whip them 
for the gout, and hang them for the scrofula. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. 
HE walls of the Lapidarian Gallery at 
being covered with inscriptions belonging 
to professors of the rival religions, we 
may trace a contrast between the Pagan, 
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it. * * * The orthography of these 


| epitaphss is generally faulty, the letters 


Rome, (as noticed in a former article,) | 


and that of Christian society, in the an- | 


cient metropolis. 
expressed in neatly engraved hexameters, 
the tersely worded sentiments of stoicism, 
and the proud titles of Roman citizenship, 
attest the security and resources of the 
old religion. Farther on, the whole heavy- 
en of Paganism is glorified by innumer- 
able altars, where the epithets, Unconquer- 
ed, Greatest, and Best, are lavished upon 
the worthless shadows that peopled Olym- 
pus. 
cated political orders ; 
the names of individuals composing a 


tablets containing 


legion or cohort; legal documents relating 
to property, and whatever belongs to a 
state, such as the Roman empire in its 
best times is known to have been. The 
first glance at the opposite wall is enough 
to show that, as St. Paul himself expressed 
it, “not many mighty, not many noble,” 


were numbered among those whose 
epitaphs are there displayed; some few 
indeed are scarcely to be distinguished 


from those of the Pagans opposite, but 
the greater part betray by their execution 
haste An 
sentence, or a straggling misspelt serawl, 


and ignorance. incoherent 
inscribed upon a rough slab destined to 
close a niche in caverns where daylight 
could never penetrate, tells of a persecuted, 
or at least, oppressed community. 
is also a simplicity in many of these slight 
records not without its charm; as in the 
annexed :-— 


“BIRGINIVS PARVM STETIT AP. N.”” 
(Virginius remained but a short time with us.) 
The of 
Christian graves average from one to three 
feetinlength. In this they differ remark- 
ably from the sepulehral tablets of the 


slabs stone used for closing 


Pagans, who, being accustomed to burn 
their dead, required a much smaller coy- 
The letters 


on Christian monuments are from half-an- 


ering for the ecinerary urn. 


inch to four inches in height, and colored 
in the incision with a pigment resembling 
Venetian red. 
originally belonged to all the letters, is 
uncertain: many 


Vou. i. No. 5.—FF 


The funeral lamentation 


Here and there are traces of compli- | 


| not common. 


There | 


Whether this pigment | 


are now found without | 


irregular, and the sense not always obvious. 

* * * Another difference between 
the inscriptions belonging to the Pagans 
and Christians of the early centuries, is 
too remarkable to be passed by unnoticed. 
While the heathen name consisted of 
several essential parts, all of which were 
necessary to distinguish its owner, the 
Christians in general confined themselves 
to that which they had received in baptism. 
Thus the names of Felix, Sevas, Philemon, 
and Agape, are found on tombs, unaccom- 
panied by any of the other designations 
which belong to those individuals as mem- 
bers of a Roman family. Occasionally 
we meet with two, and perhaps even three 
names on their monuments, as Aurelia 
Agapetilla Largia Agape; but these are 
The first believers, when 
not forced by the multiplicity of persons 
christened alike, to add a further distine- 
tion, appear to have regarded their Chris- 
tian name as the only one worthy of 
preservation on their sepulchers. 

The merely classical student will not 
find much to repay his perusal of these 
simple records; but they serve a higher 
purpose than he has in view, inasmuch as 
they express the feelings of a body of 
Christians, whose leaders alone are known 
to us in history. The Fathers of the 
Chureh live in their voluminous works : 
the lower orders are only represented by 
these simple records, from which, with 
scarcely an exception, sorrow and com- 
plaint are banished: the boast of suf- 
fering, or an appeal to the revengeful 
passions, is nowhere to be found. One 
expresses faith, another hope, a_ third 
charity. 

The genius of primitive Christianity, “ to 
believe, to love, and to suffer,” has never 
been better illustrated. These “ sermons 
in stones,” are addressed to the heart, 
and not to the head—to the feelings rather 
than to the taste; and possess additional 
value from being the work of the purest 
and most influential portion of the “ Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church” then in exist- 
ence. 

The student of Christian archeology 
must never lose sight of the distinction 
between the actual relies of a persecuted 
Church, and the subsequent labors of a 
superstitious age. When Christianity, on 
the cessation of its troubles, emerged from 
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these recesses, and walked boldly on the 
soil beneath which it had been glad to seek 
concealment, the humble cradle of its in- 
fancy became a principal object of venera- 
tion, almost of worship. ‘To decorate the 
chapels, adorn by monuments the labyrinth 


of sepulchers, and pay an excessive regard 


to all that belonged to martyrs and mar- | 


tyrdom, was the constant labor of sue- 
ceeding centuries. Hence arises a chro- 
nological confusion, which calls for caution 
in deciding upon the value of any inference 
that may be drawn from these sources, 
respecting points of doctrine. Yet it may 
not be amiss to premise generally, that, in 
the inscriptions contained in the Lapidarian 
Gallery, selected and managed under Papal 
superintendence, there are no prayers for 
the dead, (unless the forms, “ may you 
live,” * 
strued,) no addresses to the Virgin Mary, 
nor to the Apostles or earlier saints; and 


may God refresh you,” be so con- 


with the exception of “eternal sleep,” 
“eternal home,” &e., no expressions con- 
trary to the plain sense of Seripture. 
And, if the bones of the martyrs were 
more honored, and the privilege of being 
interred near them more valued, than the 
simplicity of our religion would warrant ; 
there is in this outbreak of enthusiastic 
feeling toward the heroie defenders of 
the faith, no precedent for the adoration 
paid to them by a corrupt age. 

Perhaps it may safely be asserted, that 
the ancient Church appears in the Lapi- 
darian Gallery, in a somewhat more favor- 
able light, than in the writings of the 
Fathers and historians. It may be that 
the sepulchral tablet is more congenial 
to the display of pious feeling than the 
controversial epistle, or even the much- 
needed episcopal rebuke. Besides the 
gentle and amiable spirit everywhere 
breathed, the distinctive character of these 
remains is essentially Christian; the name 
of Christ is repeated in an endless variety 
of forms, and the actions of his life are 
figured in every degree of rudeness of 
execution. The second Person of the 
Trinity is neither viewed in the Jewish 
light of a temporal Messiah, nor degraded 
to the Socinian estimate of 2 mere example, 
but is invested with all the honors of a 
Redeemer. On this subject there is no 
reserve, no heathenish suppression of 
the distinguishing feature of our re- 
ligion. 


On stones innumerable appears the Good 


Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the 
recovered which many an 
illiterate believer expressed his sense of 


sheep, by 
personal salvation. One, according to his 
epitaph, “sleeps in Christ; another is 
buried with a prayer that “she may live 
in the Lord Jesus.” But, most of all, the 
cross, in its simplest form, is employed 


| to testify the faith of the deceased ; and, 


whatever ignorance may have prevailed 
regarding the letter of Holy Writ, or the 
more mysterious doctrines contained in it, 
there seems to have been no want of ap- 
prehension of that sacrifice whereby alone 
we obtain remission of our sins, and are 
made partakers of the kingdom = of 
heaven. 

We have already alluded to the “ hope 
beyond the grave,” expressed in many of 
the inscriptions by the use of the word 
cemetery, or sleeping-place, or some of 
its derivations. * In one, we read the sim- 


ple epitaph— 


“VICTORINA DORMIT,” 
(Victorina sleeps.) 
In another— 
* Zotieus, laid here to sleep 3” 
and, in a third— 
“Gemella sleeps in peace ;” 
but there is one affecting, 


reasons 


peculiarly 
for many which will suggest 
themselves to the reader. It is as fol- 
lows — 
** PEACE. 

“This grief will always weigh upon me: may 
it be granted me to behold in sleep your 
revered countenance, My wife Albana, always 
ch iste and modest, I eric ve, deprived of your 
support, for our Divine Author gave you to me 

You, well-de serving one, 
relations, ) lie in peace—in 
temporary rest’ is 


as a saered (boon.) 
having left your 

sleep—you will arise—a 
She lived forty-five years, tive 
buried in peace, 


” 


granted you. 
months, and thirteen days: 
Placus, her husband, made this. 


Nor was the hope of the Christians con- 
fined to their own bosoms. ‘They published 
it abroad to all the world, in a manner 
which, while it provoked the scorn and 
malice of many, proved also a powerful 
inducement to others to join their com- 
munity. ‘The dismal annihilation of the 
soul taught by the Pagans, or the uneer- 
tain Elysium which, though received by 
the unedueated, was looked upon as mere 
matter of superstition by the learned, had 
in it something so utterly unsuited to the 
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wants and longings of mankind, that the 
spectacle of a Christian, thoroughly as- 
sured of a future state, so blessed and so 
certain as to have power to draw him 
irresistibly toward it, through the ex- 
tremest tortures, must have awakened in 
the heart of many a wishing, doubting 
Pagan, a feeling in favor of Christianity 
not easily suppressed. 


the doctrine of the supremacy of the Pope, 


and the worship of the Virgin, meet with 
no sanction from the Church in the Cata- 
combs. The doctrine of the primitive 
Church respecting the departed souls of 
believers may also be gathered from the 
inscriptions ; they are not said to be in 
heaven, nor in purgatory, but in a state 


| of refreshing by means of God’s presence. 


It is singularly remarkable how few are | 


the epitaphs actually inscribed on the 
grave of a martyr, specifying him to be 
such. ‘Those who suffered were doubtless 
sustained by the purest motives; they 
were noted for their modesty and humility, 
and, whatever of earthly renown attaches 
to them, arose from the mistaken zeal of 
the Chureh in the fifth century, when 
the necessity for having some relic of 


a martyr as a palladium to a Church | 


was generally felt. It is to be lamented 
that the strong reproot of Cyprian was 
not received with better effect, when he 
exclaimed, “It is not martyrs that make 
the gospel, but the gospel that makes 
martyrs.” Bearing in mind, then, how 
contrary to the principles and practice of 
the early Christians is the martyr-worship 
of the modern Chureh of Rome, the 
following inseriptions will be read with 
interest :— 

“Primitius in peace: a most valiant martyr 
after many torments. Aged thirty-eight. His 
wife raised this to her dearest well-deserving 
husband.’ 

“In Christ. In the time of the Emperor 
Adrian, Marius, a young military officer, who 


The expression, “ May God refresh 


thee,” occurs several times, thus :— 

* Bolosa, may God refresh thee, She lived 
thirty-one years. She departed on the thir- 
teenth kalends of Octeber.”’ 

“Amerimnus to Rufina, my dearest wife, 
the well-deserving. May God refresh thy 
spirit.” 

* Nicephorus, a sweet soul, in the place of 
refreshment.” 

The expression in the next example, 
“borne away by angels,” applied by our 
Lord to Lazarus, can scarcely be sup- 
posed to imply a conveyance to expiatory 
flames :— 

“Laurentius to his sweetest son Severus, 
borne away by angels on the seventh ides of 
January,” &e, 

There are many symbols employed in 
the Catacombs, some of which are sup- 
posed to represent instruments of torture, 


| indicating that the deceased had died a 


had lived long enough, when with his blood he | 


gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested 
in peace, 
tears, and in fear, On the sixth ides of De- 
vember,” 


The concluding sentence shows. this 
monument to have been erected during a 
time of actual persecution. 


By the following inscription, it will be | 


seen that the practice of the early Chris- 


The well-deserving set up this with | 


tian priests, with respect to marriage, did | 


not agree with the discipline of the 
modern Church of Rome :— 


“ Petronia, a priest’s wife, the type of mod- 
esty. In this place I lay my bones: spare your 
tears, dear husband and daughters, and believe 
that it is forbidden to weep for one who lives 
in God, Buried in peace on the third nones of 
October, in the consulate of Festus,” (¢. e. in 


472.) 


It may also be stated, that those danger- 
ous innovations of the Chureh of Rome, | 


martyr; but the greater number of these 
symbols refer to the profession of Chris- 
tianity, its doctrines, and its graces. 
Another class, of a purely secular de- 
scription, only indicate the trade of the 
deceased, and the remainder represent 
proper names. ‘The cross, as an emblem 
of our faith, is constantly used. How 
soon it began to be used as a symbol of 


Christianity, it is difficult to say; the 


gradual change to a crucifix, is much more 
easily traced; but, in undergoing this 
change, the original intention of the sym- 
bol is entirely lost ; from being a token of 
joy, an object worthy of being crowned 
with flowers, a sign in which to conquer, 
it became a thing of tears and agony,— 


|a stock subject with the artist, anxious 


to display his power of representing 
anguish. 

We eannot follow further in these in- 
teresting and valuable researches. We 
must, however, pause to select a few 
inscriptions, which appeal touchingly to 
the sympathies of humanity, and belong 
to all places and all time. Let not the 
reader smile if in the following inscriptions 
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of the 
The strongest lan- 


he the 
modern tombstone. 


recognizes superlatives 
guage is weak and poor for the utterance 
of affection. 


“To Adsurtor, our son, dear, sweet, most in- 
nocent, and incomparable, who lived seventeen 
years, six months, and eight days. His father 
and mother set up this.” 

“To the holy soul, Innocens, who lived thre« 
years, more or less.” (/%us Minus.) 

“To Claudius, the well-deserving and affee- 
tionate, who loved me. He lived twenty-five 
years, more or less. In peace.” 

* Cecilius, the husband, to Cecilia Placidina, 
my excellent with whom | 
lived well ten years, without any quarrel, In 
Christ.” 


“Sweet Faustina, may you live in God.”’ 


wife, of memory, 


The principal events which affected the 
Church of the third and fourth centuries, 
are, as might be expected, scarcely noticed 
If the per- 
secutions have been left unmentioned by 


in the Christian cemeteries. 


the survivors of martyrs, so also has the 
most striking incident of secular history, 
the 
of Christianity 
No record of 


found 


universal establishment 


the 


sudden and 


over Roman world. 


this circumstance can be 
in the Catacombs, where the Chureh 
little elated by 


depressed by 


appears as triumph, as 


ke 
Ihe 


increased number of epitaphs, after the 


before adve rsity. 
indicates a 
the 
the worship of the 


conversion of Constantine, 


sudden spread of 


although 


Christianity in 
metropolis, 
smialle r 
the 


Every means, short of 


gods lingered in the pag, or 


villages; henee is generally derived 
term Paganism. 
actual persecution, was adopted to erase 
the the 


character of the augurs had sunk extremely 


ancient superstition; and, as 


low, they were summarily abolished by 


law. Divination was made a_ capital 
crime; and the use of lights, frankincense, 
and garlands in worship, was forbidden 
The civil privileges of heathen priests 
were abolished, and corresponding 
the 


But the religion of the Cross, in 


munities conferred upon reoular 


clergy. 
its first plentitude ot worldly power, did 


not forget its heavenly echaraeter: the 


manunmussion of slives, as an act of merey, 


was the only business permitted on Sun- 


days; and the erime of cursing the Em 
peror was treated with magnanimous 
indifference. “Tf the curse be uttered in 


levitv.” decreed Theodosi is, “at is to be 
despised > if in madness, to be pitied ; il 


in malice, to be forgiven.” 
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THE NEEDLEWOMAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

KIOME people seem to think that they 
bh pay too much for everything, and that 
it is a positive duty to employ those who 
will work the cheapest; they are neve 
satisfied with anything that is not a bar- 
gain, and although the money saved is 
very often of but little importance to them, 
they rejoice in these little aets of parsi- 
inony as commendable domestic economy. 
disregarding the privations of those whom 
they compel to labor for reduced wages. 

Mrs. Willoughby was a person of this 
description; she lived sumptuously ; her 
daughters dressed elegantly ; we will not 
eall them extravagant, because people who 
have plenty of money are not obliged to 
give an account of their expenses to their 
neighbors. ‘They were, however, discuss- 
ing the very subject themselves, when a 
servant entered and presented a seam- 
stress’s bill. The nicely-tolded paper at- 
tracted the attention of the family, and, 
having glaneed at the amount, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby exclaimed, 

* Dear me, how high!” 

They then proceeded to examine the 
contents of the bundle which accompanied 
the bill. 

“'The work is done beautifully,” said 
Henrietta, * how delicately it is hem- 
stitched; it is done so much better than ] 
can make it look, that T will never attempt 
anything of the sort again.” 

* But you forget,” said Mrs. W illoughby, 
“that it costs a large sum to pay for all 
the 


were done at the cheapest rate.” 


sewing of a large family, even if it 

* 1 wonder,” said Sophia, a tall, grace- 
ful girl of sixteen, to the little waiting 
seamstress in the entry, *“T wonder what 
you would charge to make papa ten shirts ? 
| have engaged to have them done by the 
first of May, and it is a long job, and so 
vexatious, | wish 1 could transfer them to 
you to finish.” 

The child was sent home to inquire of 
her mother what she would charge to make 
ten linen shirts, with hemstiteh fronts and 
with nicely-stitehed wristbands? Tt was 
not long before she returned, and in her 
artless way replied, 

* Mother said she would charge two- 
but if the 
would not give that, she would say two 


and-sixpence young ladies 


shillings a-piece, rather than lose the job.” 


























THE NEEDLEWOMAN. 


Amused with the simplicity of the poor 
child, Sophia pretended that two shillings 
was all that she expected to give; she 
had hoped to get them done for eighteen- 
pence. Thus, that which ought to have 
excited sympathy was immediately seized 
upon as the means of a bargain; and as, 
like bargain-hunters, she did not 
scraple at equivocation, the little child 
was told that Mrs. Simpson got work done 
much cheaper; forgetting to mention that 
Mrs. S.’s that 
very common work was put in them. Af- 
ter some hesitation, the bundle was brought 


most 


shirts were cotton, and 


down and dispatched to the seamstress, 
Sophia saying, as the pale child of the 
needlewoman left the room: 

** Now iny poor head and eyes will be 
re lieved.” 

And through the busy noisy street the 
child passed on to a humble court in the 
south of London, where in one small room 
her widowed mother and two young chil- 
dren grappled with the hard fate of pov- 
erty. They had seen “ better days,” and 
in their poor dwelling there were still some 
trifling articles that told of better fortune 
in the days gone by. 

“ Do you think, mother,” said little El- 
the work, * the 
young lady really thought she ought to get 


len, as she brought in 


the shirts made for eighteenpence a 
2 She said she did; but, mother, 
she did not know how hard it is to keep 


piece 


on sewing every day, and all day long, and 
sometimes through the night, or else she 
never would have said so.” 
The mother brushed a tear away, saying, 
* No, child, she never sewed for a living.” 
* And, mother, she told her sister she 
was so glad to get rid of the tiring work, 
and she said her father would never know 
but every stitch was done by her, and that 
she should clear eighteenpence a pieee by 
What eould she mean?” 
The widowed mother had heard before 


them. 


of such deception, but she refrained from 
telling her child that the young lady was 
t 


» receive three-and-sixpence for each 
She felt that 
complete the work as soon as possible, and 


shirt. her business was to 
at once commenced cutting out and get- 
ting the plainer parts ready for Ellen to 
hem. But it was weary work—stitch, 
stitch, stiteh; her eyes were weak from 
continual use, and when the long job was 
patiently accomplished, who could tell the 
aches and pains by which it was attended, 
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and how wearily the aching head lay 
down ? 

Long before the promised time, Ellen 
carried home the shirts. Miss Sophia se- 
verely scrutinized them, examining the 
bosoms, looking at the gathers, next at the 
stitching, finally tossing them in a heap, 
saying, 

“Tell your mother they are worth no 
more than eighteenpence each, and I will 
pay you that if she will receipt the bill.” 

The child returned with a heavy heart 
to tell the The seamstress 
wept, and her tears fell faster as she look- 
ed at a small picture of her husband whieh 
hung upon the wall. “If Ae were but 
alive,” she said, “ T should have some pro- 
tector from wrong usage. Fifteen shil- 
lings for ten shirts! Here, Ellen dear, 
bring me back just what Miss Willoughby 


sad news. 


pleases to give ; but say, mother has toiled 
very hard, early and late, upon them.” 

Ellen did so, and Sophia paid her the 
amount, adding, * This is a great deal of 
money for poor people to spend—it will 
buy you a number of calico dresses.” 

* But mother’s rent is due,” said the child 

“Pshaw, rent is nothing; make your 
landlord trust you.” And so saying she 
left the room. 

‘The seamstress never closed her eyes 
that night. 
wateh ? 


Think you no unseen eye kept 
Think you the oppressed will 
never be vindicated—that the poor and the 
needy have no helper? ‘There is a hus- 
band for the widow, and a father for the 
fatherless. ” ’ ” ° 

Some days had passed, but the “ bar 
gain” had not been forgotten; and when 
Miss Charlotte Wickham 


gossip about fashionable 


morning 
called in’ to 


one 


friends, and the scenes of gaiety and 
pleasure which constituted their “ world,” 
the shirts were exhibited by Sophia, and 
the story of their cheapness told. “ And 
where did you get this beautiful fan ?”’ 
asked Charlotte, “it is really elegant ;” 
and she lifted from the table a fan of very 
beautiful workmanship. 

‘I saved it,” replied Sophia, “ from 
father make 
shirts. [put them out at half-price ; only 
think of that; was it not a bargain? and 


money gave me to these 


he never knows it to this day.” 

Poor girl! your fan should be used as « 
sereen to hide the hard spot in your heart 
ProsPERITY NEVER LONG FOLLOWS IN TH! 
FOOTSTEPS OF OPPRESSION. 
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SCOTLAND IN “AULD LANG SYNE”— 
WILL AND THE WITCHES. 





“The vn fiell—a cottage in 

An auld wie spinnin’ at the su 

At a sma’ dista by a blasted tree, 

Wi’ faulded arms an’ half-raised looks, ve see 


Bauldy ane 
The Gentle Shepherd, Act ii, Seene 2 


i history of every country, and of 
. every age, demonstrates that a belief 
in supernatural agency is deeply implanted 
in the human mind. Even in the present 
comparatively enlightened days, many of 
the grosser kinds of delusion and super- 
stition are not entirely exploded, but are 
still to be found, here and there, lingering 
in remote parts of the country. Step into 
a farm-steading, for instance, in almost 
any rural parish in Scotland, and, ten to 
one, you find a horse-shoe nailed upon the 
back of the stable-door; or a slip of rowan- 
tree (mountain-ash), witha bit of red thread 
twisted round it; or it may be a bottle of 
the famous Lee-water, snugly placed above 
the door-head of the cow-house, (byre.) 
If you ask the honest farmer for what pur- 
pose these things are placed there, he will 
shake his head gravely, and tell you * he 
canna say; it'smaybea fraet, but they can do 
nae il,an’ they hae been ken’d to do guid :” 
but more than this you will not get out of 
him. Very different, however, was it at 
the commencement of the present century, 
and indeed for some time after it. Then 
every parish had its “wise women,” (for 
few liked to pronounce the dreaded name 
of witch;) every village had its * ghost” 
and “apparition” story ; and almost every 
man and woman had either seen some 
* strange sight,” or heard some unaccount- 
able sound,” in their time 

About the period mentioned, pe rhaps 
there was no place in the whole kingdom 
so much pestered with * witches” as the 
mining village of which we are about to 
speak. ‘The population of the whole did 
not amount to more than five hundred, or 
thereby, great and small; and yet, among 
this limited number, there were no fewer 
than seven or eight reputed witches. 

It will very naturally be thought that in 
a place where Satan had such a vast num- 
ber of emissaries, the inhabitants must 
have had a very miserable time of it; 
yet it was otherwise ; for, beyond being 
kept in daily, or rather hourly, fear of 
“skaith,” no one met with any serious 


calamity, traceable directly or indirectly to 


the influence of the witches. ‘True, seldom 
a month passed but somebody or other 
got themselves well frightened ; one (so 
it went) was surrounded with eats (the 
witches’ invariable accompaniment) as he 
went to his work; another saw a great 
many hares (their favorite guise) limping 
about; a third saw a number of old women 
skipping about, and gathering dew of a 
summer morning,—then he remarked, co- 
incidently, that the cattle which fed on 
that field gave no milk ; a fourth heard a 
strange “whirring” sound in the air, 
which was, doubtless, the “canny neigh- 
bors” on some aerial journey—and so on. 
But no one had ever come into contact 
with them in their bodily shape during 
their midnight exeursions, save a man of 
the name of William Blaek, alias “ Rich 
Will.” As the testimony of this man 
was held.to be quite con¢clusive as to the 
existence of witches, it may be well to 
give a sketch of the personal character of 
Will himself, one of the most unique, an- 
tique, queer beings of eur auld lang syne.” 

In person, Will was a. strong, hard- 
grown, gaunt-looking * earle.” somewhat 
bent forward with age. In his disposi- 
tion. he was a genuine Seotehman to the 


backbone—that is to say, a Seotehman of 


the old school; and, as such, would have 
been a perfect treasure to Sir Walter 
Seott. To him there was no country in 
Christendom like Scotland, and no men 
on the face of the earth equal to Seoteh- 
As for those 
of his own time, he held them for the 


men of former generations. 


Inost part to be base, degenerate slaves, 
and followers of the hated Enelish in 
everything, and quite unworthy of their 
gallant forefathers. Although he could 
read only impertectly, he had, somehow or 
other, picked up a wonderful knowledge of 
Seottish history, and knew all about the 
Black Douglas and the Red Douglas, from 
the days of the * dark gray man” downward ; 
and talked as familiarly of the Hamiltons, 
the Hays, the Livingstones,and the Setons 
of former days, as if he had lived among 
them. But his hero of heroes was Sir 
Wilham Wallace ; to him all your “ Gray- 
steeles,” “* Bell-the-cats,” and he of “ Otter- 
burn,” were mere children. He had a 
copy of the poem of * Wallace,” by Blind 
Harry, which he kept along with the fam- 
ily Bible, in a green baize bag, which no 
one was allowed to touch on any account, 
and both of which he held to be alike 
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sacred. If any one were thoughtless 
enough to seek to contradict a single 
statement of Blind Harry’s narrative, 
the fire flashed from his keen gray eye, 
he knocked up the front of his broad blue 
bonnet with the back of his hand, and wo 
to the poor wight if he did not instantly 
retract or retire. 

He was born on the estate of Callander, 
and was a devoted adherent of the house 
of Livingstone, which he looked upon to 
be little inferior, if inferior at all, to the 
house of Douglas. In his youth he was 
a violent Jacobite ; and, although but then 
au mere boy, he was one of the very few 
retrievers of the unfortunate Earl of Kil- 
marnock who made their appearance at 
Callander House on the morning on which 
that nobleman set off to join the standard 
of * bonnie Prince Charlie.” As matters 
stood, his services could not be accepted ; 
but his fidelity was not overlooked, for 
Lady Kilmarnock (the celebrated Lady 
Anne Livingstone) with her own hand 
placed the “favor” of Prince Charles 
Kdward on his bonnet—a relie he never 
parted with but with lite itself, or ever 
spoke about without emotion. The fatal 
field of Culloden, and the sanguinary 
measures which followed it, broke the 
spirit and crushed the hopes of the adher- 
ents of the house of Stuart; so, in course 
of time, Will, like many of his betters, 
transferred his allegiance from that ancient 
and unfortunate family to the house of 
Hanover, and, in his own way, the ranks 
of ‘Toryism could never boust a more pure 
or disinterested inember. Ife held it as a 
thing not to be disputed, that the nature 
of man was retrograde, not progressive ; 
consequently every generation appeared 
to him shorter-lived, weaker of body, and 
more infirm of mind, than its predecessor ; 
therefore, with him the * wisdom of our 
ancestors” was all and in all. 

For innovation or change of any kind, 
King George IEL. had not himselfa greater 


hatred; this he earriedeven tothe very eutot 


his clothes, which he would on no aceount 
allow to be altered so as to comply with 
the fashion of the day in the remotest de- 
gree. Nor was this all: when age had 
impaired his eyesight, somebody advised 
him to use speetacles. “ Na, na,” quoth 
Will, “nane o” yer new-fangled whig-ma- 
leeries for me; [read in my Bible, * that 
Good made man upright, but he soon sought 


out many inventions.” My faither afore me 
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never used them, nor his faither afore 
him; sae ne’er sall the spectacles gang 
across my nose.” 

It happened that one of his children 
(his favorite child) fell into a lingering ill- 
hess—a thing common enough, certainly, 
among children and young folks. This, 
however, in course of time, was imputed 
to the influence of an “evil e’e,” and was 
perhaps the more readily believed in that 
Will, in his hasty, out-spoken way, had 
sometime before given offense to a near 
neighbor whom no one thought it safe to 
trifle with. Then, again, all this was 
more than confirmed by the testimony of 
one of those seourges of the credulous. 
the ignorant, and the superstitious—a 
female oracle ; who, by virtue of being the 
* seventh daughter,” as she affirmed, 
could not only cure all manner of dis- 
eases, but could foretell future events, 
and knew about everything in the world— 
past, present, and to come. 

‘This worthless impostor was well quali- 
fied, both by nature and art, for the ehar- 
acter she assumed: tall and commanding 
in person, with a set of features not 
unpleasant though rather masculine, and 
on Which dissipation had set its unmis- 
takable stamp. She generally contrived, 
however, on “ consulting days,” to appear 
sober, clean, and gaudily dressed. Round 
her waist she wore a broad sky-blue belt, 
or girdle, on which were stamped in gold- 
leaf, the figures of stars, lions, bears, 
scorpions, &¢c., and from one side of 
which were suspended bags and boxes, 
containing powders, pills, ointments, &e., 
and on the other side were stuck a num- 
ber of little phials filled with various- 
colored liquids. Over all she threw a 
black satin mantle of ample dimensions, 
in the management of which, in showing 
off her person, (for which she had no little 
vanity, as well as impudence,) or the 
splendid girdle whieh she wore, she pos- 
sessed no little skill. 

In her peregrinations, for she seldom 
stopped any great length of time in one 
place, she was attended by two servants— 
a man and a woman—who, by one means 
or another, generally contrived to worm 
out of the deluded fools who went to con- 
sult their mistress, what the subject of their 
grievances or curiosity was, as the case 
might be. ‘The sums drawn by this art- 
ful impostor must have been considerable : 
for it was not only the poor and illiterate 
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who flocked to her for cures, or to learn 
what should betall them—but the more 
wealthy, and those whose education ought 
to have placed them above such delusions ; 
all of whom she agreeably deceived less 
or more, and made every one of them pay 
according to their circumstances. 

Will Black so far justified his soubri- 
quet of * Rich Will,” by having saved a 
few pounds of his hard-won earnings. 
Firmly believing in (at least) the probability 
the 
“second sight,” it naturally occurred to 


of individuals being possessed of 
him to apply to the “wise woman” on 
behalf of his child. On his admittance, 
she named him at onee; mentioned where 


he came from; hinted at some parts of 


his early history; and told him that, 
touching the health of his ehild, she 
thought she could do something for him; 
but it was a bad ease, and would take 


both time and money to effect a cure, as 
the disease was brought on by the malig- 
nity of one of his neighbors, over whom she 
contessed she had no power ; that the said 
neighbor had an image of the child made 
of tallow, which she now and then placed 
near a fire; and, as the image melted 
slowly, the child fell off in the same pro- 
portion. ‘To counteract this charm, she 
gave him a small bottle, out of which he 
was to give the child a few drops every 
evening, and eall back in a day or two, 
by which time she should have something 
more potent prepared— Warning him at 
the same time to take eare of himself, tor, 
by applying to her, he had ineurred the 
wrath of others of his netghbors. 


The drops were duly administered, and 


so were other things of a more costly 
description; but all without any visible 
effect. Then she made a_ visit to the 


child in person, for which she took care 
to make an extra charge, and at last be- 


came so extortionate, that a few visits more 


would have left the poor man without a 
shilling; but in this she overshot the 
mark. Superstitious as Will certainly 


good deal of shrewdness 


he had 


entertained a suspicion that he had been 


was, he had a 


ibout him; and for some time 


imposed upon. With him, suspicion was 


nearly equivalent to certaintv,—so that his 
} 


first act was to kick the “seventh daugh- 
ter’? to the door—belt, bottles, and all: 
his second, now that he had taken the 


matter into his own hand, was to snatch 


up a gullie-knife, and rush in on the sup- 
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posed witch, with the design of * cutting 
her abune the breath,”"—a purpose he was 
only prevented by main foree from ae- 
Foiled in this, and after a 
he 


complishing. 
good deal of altercation, agreed to 
a compromise, namely, that she should go 
to his house, and pronounce a benison of 
his own preparing over the child, which 
the poor terrified creature at once consent- 
ed to do. dle then laid the child across 
her knees, and made her place her right 
hand on its head, and her lett under its 
feet, and made her pray that God would 
soon restore to health and strength, and 
thereafter prosper and thrive, all that was 
between her hands; that if any one at- 
tempted to injure it, directly or indireetly, 
deed, they might 
never rest in time nor eternity. Ife then 
made her swear, on the family Bible, that 


n thought, word, or 


she would never do harm to him or his, 
All this 
been done, he then addressed her 
* Noo, Annie, happen what may, 


in any manner of way. having 
as fol- 
lows: 
Ill hand 
than I‘ll say o’ yer kimmers, 
tell them frae me, that, gif me, or oucht 


sukeless, but that is muir 
Ye may 


you 


belangin’ to me, comes toskaith frae them 
or their cantrips, [ll seore ilka ane o° 
them abune the breath, an’, if that winna 
do, [ll reast every soul o’ them alive, 
it I sud string fort; sae tell them that.” 
Strangely enough, in a short time after 
the child actually got better. 

In less than twelve months after this 
took place, Will was returning from a 
town late on a Saturday 
the 


the air, 


neighboring 


evening, when, somewhere on road, 


he heard a *soughing” noise in 
us if a flock of wild-geese had been flying 
over him, whieh ceased all at onee, and 
he was on the instant surrounded by seven 
or eight old women, every one of whom 
he knew. "They spoke not a word to him, 
nor he to them; but every one of them, 
one after another, after making a cireuit 
round him, came up and peered earnestly 
in his fiee—one with a seowl of maliee 
in her countenanee, others with a grin ot 
looks; then, 


all joining hands, they commenced a sort 


wicked misehief in their 


of hobbling danee around him, uttering 


all the 


vibberish, im a 


an unearthly, squeaking 
kind of but 
word of what was said, or rather sung, he 
knew not. Will, it may be well supposed, 
did not greatly relish a coneert and dance 
of this kind, so he tried to break through 


while 


chant; one 
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the ring, and move on; but found him- 
self “resisted” (spellbound) to the spot. 
Ife was not the man, however, to 
without a struggle, so he aimed 
with his “kent” at the leader 
band; but his stick met with no resist- 
Defeated in this, he let fly at 
another, and another; but still with no 

ile now became almost 
laid him manfully, 
he might well have 
his own shadow all the 


a blow 


anee, 


hetter suecess, 
and about 
but 


at 


frantic, 
pell-mell ; as 
hbeea striking 
time. 
Icxhausted at length with beating the air, 
ind gasping for breath, he stood stock- 
heard his exertions rewarded 


still, and 


with a horrid guffiaw—a laugh, to use his 
own words, * that amaist dried up the very 
This * eldrich” 
shout was followed by another equally 
of “The stang! 
his staff 


was snatched out of his hand, and thrust 


marrow o° his) banes.” 


horrifying, and a ery 


the stang!” and in a moment 
between his legs.—one seizing on it be- 
fore, and another behind, while the others 
supported him on each side; then up they 
mounted with him, eleaving the air ata 
fearful rate, until they came unto the 
‘Earls Hawthorn,” Callander Park, 
and there they set him down, and told 
him to take a farewell look of his beloved 


Callander House, tor it was the last sight 
he should ever have of it. Then, mount- 
ing him again, away they went, until they 
eame to the little island of Craigannet, in 
the Frith of Forth, at that time occupied 
by the 
Ilere they placed the object 


as a fishing station 
fishermen. 
of their resentment on the point of a rock, 
and pelted him with mud, sea-weed, &c. 
Tired of this dis- 
patched to “elf shoot,” a cow in the 
parish of Airth, and another to seuttle a 
while 
with 


amusement, one was 


boat in the harbor of Kineardine ; 
the remainder 
raveling and entangling the nets, swamp- 
Having at 


amused themselves 
ing the boats, and so forth. 
length accomplished their various — pur- 


poses, they once more mounted their 
prisoner on the stang, and away they went 
Whizzing through the air with him, until 
they came to an old coal-pit on a barren 
moor, and there they set him down, 
\ consultation held 


what should next be done with him ; 


to 
and 


Wis how as 
one or two seemed, by their gestures, to 
be inclined to pitch him down the pit 


at once; but this was overruled by the 
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| others. At last, it was resolved to place 


| him at the merey of his friend Annie, 


. ee 
give in | 
| « be : ‘és 

to do him no serious bodily skaith. 

. | 
of the 


under the condition, as it would appear, 
The 


permission was no sooner given, than she 


| attacked him with all the raneor of im- 


potent fury. 


She mounted him on the 
stang, and made him fly over and over. 
She grinned in his face, and then spat in 
it. She pinched his arms until they 
were black and blue, and bored his ears 


| with her withered, skinny fingers, poked 


at his eyes, and mumbled at his throat 
with her hideous yellow teeth, while all 
the while her sisterhood kept up a wild 
unearthly sereeching. 

When his tormentor had somewhat ex- 
hausted her strength and her enmity, the 
queen or leader stepped forth, and placing 
poor Will on his feet, admonished him to 
keep a better tongue in his head for the 
time to come, for, if ever he gave oceasion 
to them to “ride the stang” on him again, 
he would have a very different story to 
tell; that he was at liberty to tell, if he 


| had a mind, everything that had taken 


place on that night, but he was on no 
account to mention names, or he should 
soon have cause to rue it. ‘Then, joining 
hand in hand, they struck up a chant, and 
capering three times round him, each, as 
she came in front at the last round, press- 
ed her fingers to her thin lips, as if to im- 
press the latter portion of the admonition, 


| and then the whole band mounted into the 


New-Haven | 


air and vanished. * * * Will had 


taken a “little too much,” and saw this 
vision in a dream. 
When Will recovered his senses a little, 


| he thought he knew something about the 


place where he was, and, on further 


| recollection, found, to his great joy, that 
| he was within less than a quarter of a 
| mile of his own house, (in a park of sheep, 


among which were also a donkey and a 
goat.) to whieh he made the best of his 
way. When he entered his own door he was 
deadly pale, and staring wildly, while the 
perspiration stood en his face and fore- 
head like dew-drops. Before he reached 
the middle of the floor he fell down in a 
convulsive fit—during which he struggled, 
writhed, and twisted his body to and fro, 
if he wished to edge himself from 


as 


‘under some prodigious weight that was 


pressing upon him; nor was it until after 
several days had passed that he was restored 
to anything like ordinary composure. 
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Whatever others might think of Will's 
narrative, he himself was a firm believer 
in every syllable of it, nor did he seem in 
any way adverse to speak about it, pro- 
vided the subject was introduced with a 
becoming air of solemnity ; but, to the day 
of his death, no one ever heard him men- 
tion the names of any of the parties con- 
cerned in the transaetion. When in or- 
dinary discourse he had occasion to allude 
to any of them, he designated the in- 
dividual, “her east the gate.” “her wast 
the gate,” “her up the way,” or * her for- 
yout,” as the case might be, giving a sig- 
nificant wink and nod with his head, and 
turning the point of his thumb in the 
direction at the same time. As for Naney 
Drum, for whom he seemed to retain a 
sort of gratitude—tor he believed that it 
was to her influence that his life was 
spared—to her, by way of dignity, he 
Invariably gave the name of “my aunty.” 
The story itselfimet with almost universal 
belief, for itaccorded with the preconceived 
opinions of ninety-nine, at least, of every 
hundred of the inhabitants. not only of 
the neighborhood, but of the distriet. 
Then there was the woeful plight he came 
home in, and the soiled elothes, whieh 
were seen and examined by scores. The 
greatest consternation prevailed, and ne 
one durst venture out singly in the dark ; 
and the workmen for long afterward, if 
they had oeeasion§ to oo to their work 
before the eock crew, would rather lose 
a day’s work than turn out. if they could 
find no one to accompany them, 

Before dismissing this yveracious story 
of * Rieh Will and the witehes.” we may 
be allowed to give nearly the last words 
that ever this singular man spoke, as they 
are highly characteristic. Some years 
before he died. he had removed with his 
family to the villige of Carronshore, in 
the parish of Bothkennar, a place he never 
liked. When on his deathbed. he ealled 
his son to his bedside, and addressed him 
as follows :—* Noo, Willie. [ fin’ my time 
is at han’, an’ ye maun promise me betore 
I gang to tak” gude eare o° * Wallace.’ 
the muckle Bible, an’ yer mither. Mai 
than this, ye] promise me that ye “Il no 
burv me in Bothkennar, for there Il) no 
lie, lie whare [ like; sae ye maun carry 
me up to the bonnie green kirkyard 0° 
Fa’kirk, an’ if ye can get a bit mark 


there, near the dust of Sir John the 


Graham, or the Stuarto” Bute. sae muckle 





the better, for there my banes wad rest 
in peace. But, if ye tak’ me to that nasty, 
stinkin’ place, Bothkennar, I'll rise an’ be 
hame afore ye. Noo, dinna forget what 
I’ve said to ye.” 

And thus ends our sketch of the 
“Witches,” in the existence and doings 
of whom such implicit belief was placed 
in Scotland in our “ auld lang syne.” We 
might greatly multiply our, instances ; but 
meantime the present may suffice. 

CHOCOLATE. 
MNUIS word is a corruption of the 
Mexican term chocolatl. The infu- 
sion, as we learn from Humboldt, does 
not appear to have been equally relished 


lers in that country. 


by the early trave 
Benzoui, in 1572, deseribed it as a drink 
“fitter for hogs than men; and the Jesuit 
(costa asserts “ that it takes time to over- 
come the disgust created by the mere sight 
of the froth which swims on the blaek 
beverage, like yeast on a fermenied li- 
quor.” Fernando Cortez and his page, 
the gentil hombre del gran Conquistador, 
whose memoirs were published by Ramu- 
slo, on the contrary, highly praise chocolate 
as an agreeable drink, and a nutritious 
substance. Father Gili has clearly shown, 
from two passages in ‘Torquemada, (Mon- 
arquia Indiana, lib. xiv.,) that the Mexi- 
cans originally prepared the infusion cold, 
and that the custom of using boiling water 
with the eaeao paste was introduced by 
the Spaniards. It was this early method 
of preparmg the drink that the page of 
Cortez alludes to, when he Says, “ He 
who has drank one cup ean travel a whole 


day without any other food, especially In 
very hot elunates: for ehoeolate is by its 
nature eold and re tre shing.” 
oko 

Sin Watrer Scort’s Testimony TO THE 
Worrn or rne Poor.—lI have read books 
enough, and observed and conversed with 
enough of eminent and splendidly-eulti- 
vated minds, too, in my time; but [ assure 
vou | have heard higher sentiments from 
the lips of the poor, unedueated men 
und women, when exerting the spirit of 
severe, yet gentle heroism, under diffi- 
culties and afflictions, or speaking their 
simple thoughts as to eireumstances in 
the lot of friends and neighbors, than I 
ever vel met with out of the pages of the 


Bible. 




















THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


THE 
i ig periodicals of not only 
I but of the 


largely occupied during the 


Kogland, 
civilized world, have been 
past month 
with references to the life 
the Iron Duke. Our readers are 
miliar with his history, 
and trom the recent newspaper sketches, 
to need trom us a detailed view of his life 
We ean but glance at it. 


too fa- 


both from books 


at this date. 





DUKE OF 


and death of 


459 


WELLINGTON. 

He was the fourth son of the Earl of 
Mornington, and was born May Ist, (it is 
said.) 1760, at Dangan Castle, county of 
Meath, Ireland. This statement is, how- 
ver, conside red doubtful. The 
‘Times says that neither the time nor place 
of his birth is known. A Dublin baptis- 
mal register Shows that he was christened 
30th of April, and the 


London 


in that eltv on the 
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Duke himself always observed the 18th of 
June, the date of his Waterloo victory, as 
his own anniversary. 

Ile began his studies at Eton, and 
completed them at the military college of 
Angiers, France. He early entered the 
army, being an ensign at eighteen, and a 
colonel at twenty-seven. In 1790, he 
represented an Trish borough in Parlia- 
ment, but made no impression there. His 
regiment was sent to India in 1796, where, 
under the administration of his brother, 
the Marquis Wellesley, he had the most 
favorable opportunities of distinguishing 
himself. He did signal service at the 
storming of Seringapataim, was made gov- 
ernor of the city, and subsequently of the 
district. \ series of brilliant suecesses 
followed, and in 1802 he was made Major 
General. He immediately gathered new 
laurels in the Mahratta war, and was hon- 
ored with a vote of thanks from Parlia- 
ment, and the Order of the Bath from the 
King. Returning to England, he married, 
in L806, Catharine, the daughter of the 
Marl of Langford. A portion of the same 
year was spent in Parliament, and in other 
civil services; but in L807 he resumed 
military service in the expedition against 
Copenhagen. Ile was subsequently sent 
to Spain against the French, but being 
speedily superseded, returned home, and 
took charge again of the Irish Secretary- 
ship. Returning to the Peninsula in 1809, 
he distinguished himself by the passage of 
the Douro and the battle of 


Talavero, for 
which achievements he was raised to the 
Peerage, and reeeived again the thanks of 
Parliament, with a pension of S10,000 
per annum. A series of remarkable sue- 
cesses in the Peninsula ftollowed—the 
protection of Portugal by the lines of the 
Torres Vedras, (considered one of the 
greatest examples of strategy in history.) 
the vietories of Fuentes @Onaro, Albuera, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz. and Salamanea. 
In 1813, he entered Madrid erowned with 
entire suecess. His services were ac- 
knowledged by — distinguished honors, 
none which were his apport nt as 
(seneralissimo of the Spanish forees, and 
ihe new title from the Prinee Regent 
of Marquis of Wellington. tle continued 
his successful career in) Spain, reaping 
new tithes and new pensions, until the 
scene of his achievements was trans- 
ferred to the Belgian campaign, in which 
the vietory of Waterloo consummated 
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his fame, and ended his active military 
eareer. 

Since 1818 he has occupied numerous 
civil positions in Parliament and in the En- 
glish Ministry, and has been virtually the 
head man of the empire—the most suc- 
cessful and most honored man of his age. 

He died suddenly of an apoplectie at- 
tack at his seat, Walmer Castle, near 
Dover, on the Mth of September, 1852. 
The list of his titles is remarkable. His 
English ones are Duke and Viscount Wel- 
lington, Baron Douro, Knight of the Gar- 
ter, Grand Cross of the Bath, Commander- 
in-chief, Colonel of Grenadier Guards, Col- 
onel-in-chief of the Rifle Brigade, Consta- 
ble of the ‘Tower and Dover Castle,Warden 


of the Cinque Ports, Lord-Lieutenant of 


Hampshire, custos rotulorum of the Tower 
Hamlets, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Master of Trinity House, Vice- 
President of the Scottish Naval and Mili- 
tary Academy, Governor of King’s Col- 
lege, and D.C. L. 

His continental titles are, Prince of 
Waterloo, in the Netherlands, Duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Grandee of Spain, 
Duke of Vittoria, Marquis of Torres Ve- 
dras, Count of Vimiera, in’ Portugal, 
Knight of the Foreign Orders of the 
Cinelph of Hanover, St. Andrew of Russia, 
the Black Eagle of Prussia, the Golden 
Fleece of Spain, the Elephant of Den- 
mark, St. Ferdinand of Merit and St. 
Januarius of the Two Sieilies, Maximilian 
Joseph of Bavaria, Maria Theresa of Aus- 
tria, the Sword of Sweden, of William of 
the Netherlands, Field) Marshal in’ the 
armies ot Austria, Russia, Prussia, Portu- 
gal, and Captain General of Spain.  Be- 
sides his pension of S10,000, he has re- 
ceived governinent grants to the amount 
of S3.500,000, 

We need add but little respecting 
the characteristics of the Duke. They 
were too definite to admit of any vague or 
equivocal estimate, and the world has set- 
tled, with little or no ambiguity, his claims 
to fame. The London Times, which de- 
votes, in a single number, twenty-one 
columns to a biographical sketeh of him, 
suvs i— 

* Tn war, in polities, and in the common 
transactions of life, the Duke of Welling- 
ton adhered inthe xibly to the most precise 
correctness in word and deed. His tem- 
perament abhorred disguises and despised 


exaggerations. ‘The fearlessness of his 

















A FOX’S 


action was never the result of speculative 


confidence, of fool-hardy presumption, but 


it lay mainly in a just perception of the 
true relation in which he stood to his an- 
tagonists in the field or in the Senate. 


“The greatestexploits of his life,such as | 


the passage of the Douro, followed by the 
march on Madrid, the battle of Waterloo, 
and the passing the Catholie Relief Bill, 


were performed under no circumstances | 


that could inspire enthusiasm. Nothing 
but the coolness of the player could have 
won the mighty stakes upon a cast appa- 
Other 
highest 


rently so adverse to his success. 
commanders have attained the 
pitch of glory when they disposed of the 
colossal resources of empires, and headed 
armies already flushed with the conquest 
of the world. The Duke of Wellington 
found no such encouragement in any part 
of his career. At no time were the means 
at his disposal adequate to the ready and 
certain Ilis 
steady progress in the Peninsular cam- 


execution of his designs. 
paigns went on against the current of 
fortune, till that current was itself turned 
by perseverance and resolution. Ile had 
a clear and complete perception of the 
dangers he encountered, but he saw and 
grasped the latent power which baffled 
those dangers, and surmounted resistances 
apparently invincible, ‘That is precisely 
the highest degree of 


courage, for it Is 


courage, conscious, enlightened, and de- 
termined, s 2 "¢ = és 

* When men in after times shall look back 
to the annals of England for examples of 
energy and public virtue among those who 
have raised this country to her station on 
the earth, no name will remain more con- 
spicuous or more unsullied than that of 
Arthur Wellesley, the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, 

“The actions of his life were extraor- 
dinary, but his character was equal to 
Ile was the very type and 
Englishman; and, though 


his actions. 

model of an 
men are prone to invest the worthies of 
former ages with a dignity and merit they 
commonly withhold from their cotempo- 
raries, we ean select none from the long 
array of our captains and our nobles who, 


taken for all in all, can elaim a rivalry | 


with hin who is gone from amongst us, 
an inheritor of imperishable fame.” 

Some remarks on his moral eharacter 
will be 
Our statuette likeness, is froma model by 


found elsewhere in this number. 
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| Alfred Crowquill. The Jdlustrated Lon- 
don News says the model * was shown at 
| the soirée given by the President of the 
| Institution of Civil Engineers, at the close 
| of last session. The likeness of the great 
original, and the unstudied life-like posi- 
tion of the figure, were the subject of 
| general admiration throughout the even- 
ing; and we are happy to find its high 
character has been appreciated by one of 
our leading art-manufacturers. The stat- 
-uette has been beautifully executed, in 
Parian, by Messrs. Samuel Aleock & Co., 
of Burslem. ‘The Duke’ is represented 
as seen seated in the House of Lords; and 

| in addition to the merits we have mention- 
ed above, the dignified expression of the 

features is very characteristic.” 
A FONS REVENGE. 

RESPECTABLE man of the county 

LAL of Montgomery resided on the banks 
of the Hudson River. One day he went 
to a bay on the river, to shoot ducks or 
When he came to the river, 
Ile 


ap- 


wild geese, 
SIX 
determined 


he saw beyond shot. 
to wait for them to 
proach the shore. While sitting there, 


he saw a fox come down to the shore, and 


geese 


stund some time and observe the geese. 
At length he the 
woods, and came out with a very large 
bunch of in He then 
entered the water very silently, sank him- 
self, and then, keeping the moss above the 
water, himself concealed, he floated among 
the 
drawn under the water, and the fox soon 
appeared on the shore with the goose on 
his He the bank, and 
found a hole made by the tearing up of a 
tree. "This hole he cleared; placed in it 
the goose and covered it with great care, 
strewing leaves over it. The fox then 
left; and while he was away the hunter 
unburied the goose, closed the hole, and 
resolved to await the issue. In about half 
fox returned with another 
They went direetly to 


turned and went into 


moss his mouth. 


Suddenly one of them was 


geese, 


back. ascended 


an hour, the 
| fox in company. 
the place where the goose had been buried, 
and threw out the earth. ‘The goose could 
not be found. They stood regarding each 
other for some time, when suddenly the 
second fox attacked the other most fu- 
riously, as if offended by the trick of his 


During the battle he shot them 


} 


friend. 


| both.—Murray’s Creation. 
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THE 


BY A. 


Nump’p by the piercing, freezing air, 
And burden’d by his g 

The hunter, struggling with despair, 
Drave’d on his shivering frame ; 

The ritle, he had shoulder’d late, 

Was trail’d along, a weary weight; 
His pouch was void of food ; 


ime, 


The hours were speeding in their flight, 
And soon the long keen winter night 
Would w rap the solitude, 


Oft did he stoop a listening ear, 
Sweep round an anxious eye, 
No bark or ax-blow could he hear, 
No human trace desery ; 
His sinuous path, by blazes wound 
Among trunks group’d in myriads round, 
Through naked boughs, between 
Whose tangled architecture, fraught 
With many a shape grotesquely wrought, 
The hemlock’s spire was seen. 


An antler’d dweller of the wild 
Had met his eager gaze, 
And far his wandering ste ps beguiled 
Within an unknown maze ; 
Stream, rock, and run-way he had eross‘d 
Unheeding, till the marks were lost 
By which he used to roam ; 
And now, deep swamp and wild ravine 
And ruge 


The hunter and his home, 


ed mountain were between 


2 From a collection of 
‘The Poets and Poetry of 
Philadelphia. 


American poetry, entit 


America,’ published 


LOST 


led 


it 


HUNTER.* 


A dusky haze, which slow had crept 
On high, now darken'd there, 

And a few snow-tlakes fluttering swept 
Athwart the thick gray air 

Faster and faster, till between 

The trunks and boughs, a mottled screen 
Of glimmering motes was sprea l, 

That tick’d against each object round 

With gentle and continuous sound, 
Like brook o't r pe bbl d bed. 


The laurel tufts, that drooping hung 
Close roll’d around their ste Ins, 

And the sear beech-leaves still that clung, 
Were white with powdering gems, 

But hark! afar a sullen moan 

Swell’d out to louder, deeper tone 
As surging near it pass’d, 

And bursting with a roar, and shock 

That made the gPoaning forest rock, 
On rush’d the winter blast. 


\s o't r it whisth d, shrie k’d, and hiss’d, 
Caught by its swooping wings, 

The snow was whirl’d to eddying mist, 
Barb'd, as it seem’d, with stings: 

And now “twas swept with lightning flight 

Above the loftiest hemlock’s height, 
Like drifting smoke, 

It hid the air with shooting clouds, 

And robed the trees with circling shrouds, 
Then dash’d in he aps below. 


and now 


Here, plunging in a billowy wreath, 
There, clinging to a limb, 

The sutfering hunter gasp’ for bre ath, 
Brain reeld, and eye grew dim ; 

















As though to whelm him in despair, 

Rapidly changed the blackening air 
To murkiest gloom of night, 

Till naught was seen around, below, 

But falling flakes and mantled snow, 
That gleam’d in ghastly white. 


At every blast an icy dart 
Seem’d through his nerves to fly, 
The blood was freezing to his heart— 
Thought whisper’d he must die. 
The thundering tempest echoed death, 
He relt it in his tighten’d breath ; 
Spoil, rifle, dropp’d ; and slow 
As the dread torpor crawling came 
Along his staggering, stiffening frame, 
He sunk upon the snow. 
Reason forsook her shatter’d throne— 
He dream’d that summer-hours 
Again around him brightly shone 
In sunshine, leaves, and flowers ; 
Again the fresh, green, forest-sod, 
Rifle in hand, he lightly tred,— 
He heard the deer’s low bleat ; 
Or, couch’d within the shadowy nook, 
Was lull’d by musie of the brook 
That murmur’d at his feet. 
It change d s—his eabin roof o’erspread, 
Rafter, and wall, and chair, 
Gleam’d in the erackling tire, that shed 
Its warmth, and he was there; 
His wife had clasp’d his hand, and now 
Her gentle kiss was on his brow, 
His child was prattling by; 
The hound couch’d dozing near the blaze, 
And, through the pane’s frost-pictured haze, 
He saw the white drifts fly. 


That pass’d ;—before his swimming sight 
Does not a tigure bound ? 
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| 








And a soft voice, with wild delight, 
Proclaim the lost is found? 

No, hunter, no! ’tis but the streak 

Of whirling snow—the tempest shriek— 
No human aid is near! 

Never again that form will meet 

Thy elasp’d embrace ;—those accents sweet 
Speak music to thine ear! 


Morn broke ;—away the clouds were chased, 
The sky was pure and bright, 
And on its blue the branches traced 
Their webs of glittering white. 
Its ivory roof the hemlock stoop’d, 
The pine its silvery tassel droop’d, 
Down bent the burden’d wood ; 
And, scatter’d round, low points of green, 
Peering above the snowy scene, 
Told where the thickets stood. 


In a deep hollow, drifted high, 
A wave-like heap was thrown, 
Dazzlingly in the sunny sky 
A diamond blaze it shone ; 
The little snow-bird, chirping sweet, 
Dotted it o’er with tripping feet ; 
Unsullied, smooth, and fair, 
It seem’d, like other mounds, where trunk 
And rock amid the wreaths were sunk, 
But, O! the dead was there. 


Spring came with wakening breezes bland, 
Soft suns, and melting rains ; 

And, touch’d by her Ithuriel wand, 
Earth bursts its winter chains. 

In a deep nook, where moss and grass 

And fern-leaves wove a verdant mass, 
Some seatter’d bones beside ;— 

A mother kneeling with her child, 

Told by her tears and wailings wild, 
That there the lost had died. 
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DAYS OF COPERNICUS. 


A TRUE HISTORY. 


THE LAST 


T was a still, clear night in the month 

of May, 1543; the stars shone brightly 
in the heavens, and all the good people 
were asleep in the little town of Werniea, 
a ecanonry of Prussian Poland—all save 
one man, Who watched alone in a solitary 
chamber, at the summit of a iofty tower. 
The only furniture of this apartment con- 
sisted of a table, a few books, and an iron 
lamp. Its occupant was an old man of 
about seventy, bowed down by years and 
toil, and his brow furrowed by anxious 
thoughts; but his eye kindled with the 
fire of genius, and his noble countenance 
was expressive of gentle kindness, and of 
a calm, contemplative disposition. His 
white hair, parted on his forehead, fell in 
waving locks over his shoulders. He 
wore the ecclesiastical costume of the age 
and country in which he lived: the long, 
straight robe with a fur collar and double 
sleeves, Which were also lined with fur as 
fur as the elbow. 

This old man was the great astronomer, 
Nicholas Copernicus, doctor of philosophy 
divinity and medicine, titular canon of 
Wernica, and honorary professor of Bo- 
logna, Rome, &e. Copernicus had just 
completed his work * On the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies.” Vn the midst 
of poverty, ridicule, and persecution, with- 
out any other support than that of his own 
genius, or any instrument save a 


trisrale of wood, he had unvailed heaven 


mode st 


to earth, and was now approaching the 
term of his career, just as he had estab- 
lished on a firm basis those discoveries 
which were destined to change the whole 
face of astronomical sciences. 

On that very day the canon of Wernica 
had received the last proof-sheets of his 
book, which his disciple, Rheticus, was 
getting printed at Nuremberg; and, be- 
fore sending back these final proofs, he 
wished to verify for the last time the re- 
sults of his discoveries. Hleaven seemed 
to have sent him a night expressly fitted 
for the purpose, and he passed the whol 
; When the as- 


tronomer saw the stars beginning to pale 


of it in his observatory. 


in the eastern sky, he took the triangular 
Instrument which he had constructed with 
his own hands out of three different pieces 
of wood, and directed it successively to- 
ward the four cardinal points of the hori- 


| : z » ‘ 
| zon.* No shadow of a doubt remained, 


and, overpowered by the conviction that 


| he had indeed destroyed an error of five 


thousand years’ duration, and was about 
to reveal to the world an imperishable 
truth, Copernicus knelt in the presence of 


| that glorious volume whose starry charac- 


ters he had first learned to decipher, and, 
folding his attenuated hands across his 
bosom, thanked his Creator for having 
opened his eyes to understand and read 
aright these His glorious works. He 
then returned to the table, and seizing a 
pen he wrote on the title of his book, 
* Behold the work of the greatest and the 
most perfect artisan: the work of God 
himself.” And now, the first excitement 
having passed away, he proceeded with a 
colleeted mind to write the dedication of 
his book — 

“To the Most Holy Father, Pope Paul 
I11.:—I dedicate my work to your holiness 
in order that all the world, whether learn- 
ed or ignorant, may see that I do not seek 


to shun examination and the judgment of 


my superiors. Your authority, and your 
love for science in general, and for math- 
ematies in particular, will serve to shield 
me against wicked and malicious slainders, 
notwithstanding the proverb which says, 
that there is no remedy against the wounds 
inflicted by the tongue of calumny, &e. 

* NicuoLas Copernicus, of Thorn.” 

Soon the dawn of day caused the lamp 
of the astronomer to burn more dimly ; he 
leaned his forehead upon the table, and, 
overcome with fatigue, sank into a peace- 
ful slumber. 
all events, was not destined to be of long 


But his present repose, at 
duration: it was abridged by the entrance 
of an aged servant, who with slow and 
heavy step ascended the tower stairs. 

“ Master,” 
gently touched him upon the shoulder, 
“the messenger who arrived vesterday 


said he to the canon, as he 


from Rheticus is ready to set out on his 
return, and is waiting for your proof-sheets 


and letters.” 


Tycho Brahe has preserved to us a drawing 


of this instrument, which was the means of 


accomplishing such wonderful discoveries, and 
which was sent to him after the death of Co- 
pernicus, by John Hanovrius, Bishop of Wer- 
nica. It is difficult for us to conceive how a 
triangle so rude in its formation, and so irreg- 
ular in its movements, can have supplied, in 
the hands of this great man, the place of those 
infallible tele scopes which have sinee served tu 


confirm his discoveries, 





b) 














}) 
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The astronomer rose, made up the pack- 
et, which he duly sealed, and then sank 
back upon his chair, as if wearied by the 
effort. 

“But that is not all,” continued the 
servant; “ there are ten poor, sick people 
in the house waiting for you; and besides, 
you are wanted at Frauenberg to look after 
the water machine, which has stopped 
working ; and also to see the three work- 
men who broke their legs in trying to set 
it going again.” 

“ Poor creatures 
cus. “ Let my horse be saddled directly. 
And with a resolute effort shaking off the 
sleep which weighed down his eyelids, the 
good man hastily descended the stairs of 
the tower. 


!” exelaimed Coperni- 


ry 


The house of Copernicus was in outward | 


appearance one of the most unpretending 
in Wernica: it was composed of a labo- 


ratory, in which he prepared medicine for | 


the poor; a little studio, in which this man 
of genius, skilled in art as well as science, 
painted his own likeness or those of his 
friends, or traced his recollections of Rome 
or Bologna; and lastly, of a small parlor 
on the ground floor, which was open for 


all who came to him for remedies, for | 


money, or for food. Over the door, an 
oval aperture had been cut, through which 
a ray of the mid-day sun daily penetrated, 


and resting upon a certain point in the 


adjoining room, marked the hour of noon. | 


This was the astronomical 
Copernicus ; and the only ornament the 
room contained were seven verses written 
by his own hand, and pasted up over the 
chimney-piece. 

It was in this parlor that the good canon 
found room to tend invalids who had come 
to claim his assistance; dressed the 
wounds of some, administered remedies to 
others, and on all bestowed alms and words 
of kindness and consolation. Having com- 
pleted his labors, he hastily swallowed a 
draught of milk, and was about to set out 
for Frauenberg, when a horseman, gallop- 
ing up to the door, handed him a letter. 
He trembled as he recognized the hand- 
writing of his friend Gysius, Bishop of 
Culm. “May God have pity on us,” 
wrote this latter, “and avert the blow 
which now threatens thee! Thy enemies 
and thy rivals combined—those who ac- 
cuse thee of foliy, and those who treat 
thee as a heretic—have been so successful 
in exciting against thee the minds of the 

Vou. I, No. 5.—GG 


gnomon of | 


people of Nuremberg, that men curse thy 
name in the streets, the priests excommu- 
nicate thee from their pulpits, and the 
university, hearing that thy book was to 
appear, has declared its intention to break 
the printing-press of the publisher, and to 
destroy the work to which thy life has 
been devoted. Come and lay the storm ; 
but come quickly, or thou wilt be too 
late.” 

Before Copernicus had finished the pe- 
rusal of this letter, he fell back voiceless 
and powerless into the arms of his faithful 
servant, and it was some moments before 
he rallied. When he again looked up, the 
horseman who had been charged to escort 
him back, asked him how soon he would. 
wish to set out. 

“T must set out directly,” replied the 
old man in a resigned tone; “ but not for 
Nuremberg or for Culm; the suffering 
workmen at Frauenberg are expecting 
me; they may perhaps die if I do not go 
to their assistance. My enemies may 
perhaps destroy my work—they cannot 
stop the stars in their courses.” 

An hour later, Copernicus was at Frau- 
enberg. ‘The machine which he had be- 
stowed upon the town, which was built en 
the summit of a hill, conveyed thither the 
waters of the river Bouda, situated at the 
distance of half a league in the valley 
below. The inhabitants, instead of suffer- 
ing like their fathers, from continued 
drought, had now only to turn a valve, and 
the plenteous stream flowed into their 
houses in rich abundance. 

This machine had got out of order the 
preceding day, and the accident had hap- 
pened very inopportunely, because this 
was the festival of the patron saint of 
Frauenberg. But at the first glance the 
canon saw where the evil lay, and in a 
few hours the water flowed freely into the 
town. His first care, we need not say, 
had been directed to the unhappy men who 
had received injuries while working in the 
sluices: he set their fractured limbs, and 
bound them up with his own hands ; then 
commending them to the care of an at- 
tendant, he promised to return and visit 
them on the morrow. But a blow was 
about to descend upon himself, which was 
destined to crush him to the dust. 

As he crossed the square, while passing 
through the town on his return home, he 
perceived among the crowd a company of 
strolling players, acting upon a temporary 
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stage. ‘The theater represented an astro- 
nomical observatory, filled with all kinds 
of ridiculous instruments; in the midst 
stood an old man, whose dress and bearing 
were in exact imitation of those of Coper- 
nicus. ‘lhe resemblance was so striking, 
that he directly recognized himself, and 
paused, stupefied with astonishment. Be- 
hind the merry-andrew, whose business it 
was to hold up the great man to public 


derision, there stood a personage whose 
horns and cloven foot designated Satan, 


and who caused the pseudo-Copernicus to 
act and speak, as though he had been an 
automaton, by means of two strings fas- 
tened to his ears—which were 
than asses’ ears, of considerable dimen- 
The 


several scenes. 


sions. parody was composed 
In the first, the astrono- 
mer gave himself to Satan, burnt a copy 


of the Bibl 
foot; in the second, he explained, by jug- 


e, and trampled a crucifix under 


of 
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no other | 


gling with apples in guise of planets, while | 
' enberg, a letter from Rheticus confirmed 
| 


his face was transformed inte a likeness 
of the 


in the third, he became a 


sun by means of torches of rosin ; | 


charlatan, a | 


vender of pomatum and quack-medicine, | 


he spoke dog-Latin to the passers-by, 
sold them he 
from his own well, at an exorbitant price, 


water, which had drawn 
and became intoxicated himself with ex- 
cellent wine, in such copious draughts of 
which he indulged, that he finally disap- 
peared under the table; in the fourth and 
closing act he was again dragged forth to 


view, as one accursed by God and man, | 


and the devil, dragging him down to the 
infernal regions amid a cloud of sulphur- 
ous smoke, declaring his intention to pun- 
ish him for having caused the earth to 
turn on its axis, by condemning him to re- 
main with his head downward throughout 
eternity. 

* * 


* * 


When Copernicus thus beheld the treas- | 


ured discoveries of his whole life held up | 


to the derision of an ignorant multitude, | 


his enlightened faith branded as impiety, 


and his self-d 


enying benevolence ridiculed 
as the quackery of a charlatan, his noble 
spirit was at first utterly overwhelmed, 
and the most fearful doubts of himself. of 
mankind, and even of Providence itself. 
At first he hoped 
that the Frauenbergians, the children of 


rushed upon his mind. 


his adoption, to whose comfort and happi- 
ness he had devoted himself for fifty years, 
would cut short the disgraceful scene. 





But alas! he saw his defamers welcomed 
with applause by those om whom he had 
The trial 
was too much for his failing strength; 


conferred so many benefits. 


and worn out by the emotion and fatigue 
of the preceding night, and by the labors 
of the morning, he sunk exhausted to the 
ground. ‘Then, for the first time, did the 
ungrateful multitude recognize their bene- 
fuctor ; the name of Copernicus flew from 
lip to lip; they heard that he had come 
that very morning to the town to relieve 
their distress. Ina moment the current of 
popular feeling was turned, the crowd dis- 
persed the actors, and crowded anxiously 
around the He had only 
strength left to call for a litter, and was 
} 


lying state. 


astronomer. 


conveyed back to Wernica in a ¢ 





Ie lingered, however, still for five days 
days of trial and anxiety—during which 
the lamp of genius and faith still shed its 
halo around the dying man. 

On the day sueceeding his visit to Frau- 


the sinister predictions of the Bishop of 
Culm: thriee had tl the 


the of 
university made an attempt to invade the 


students 
printing-office whence the truth was about 
to issue forth. “ Even this very morning,” 
wrote his friend, “a set of madmen tried 
to set fire to it. I have assembled all of 
our friends within 
never quit our posts, either day or night, 


the building, and we 


guarding the entrance, and keeping watch 
over the workmen; the printers perform 
their work with one hand, while they hold 
a pistol in the other. If we ean stand our 
guard for two days the book is saved; for 
et only ten coy 
ing will any longer be able to destroy it. 
But if either to-day or to-morrow our 
enemies the 
upper hand”—Rheticus left the sentence 


ies be struek off, and noth- 


should succeed in 


gaining 


unfinished, but Copernicus supplied the 


want; he knew how much depended upon 


On the third day, another 


this moment. 
messenger made his appearance, and he, 
too, was the bearer of evil tidings :—“ A 
compositor, gained over by our enemies, 
has delivered into their hands the manu- 
script of the book, and it has been burned 
in the public square. Ilappily the im- 
pression was complete, and we are now 
putting it to press. But a popular tu- 
mult may yet ruin all.” 

Such was the state of suspense in which 
the great Copernicus passed the closing 
Life was ebbing 


days of his existence ! 
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fast, and the torpor of death had already 
begun to sted over his faculties, when a 
horseman galloped up to the door in breath- 
less haste, and springing from his horse, 
hastened into the house of the dying as- 
tronomer. A volume, whose leaves were 
still damp, was treasured in his bosom ; it 
was the chef d@uvre of Copernicus ; this 
messenger was the portent of victory. 
The spark of life, so nearly exhausted, 
seemed to be rekindled for a moment in 
the breast of the dying man; he raised 
himself in his dying bed, grasped the book 
with his feeble hand, glancing at its con- 
tents with his dim expiring eye. A smile 
lighted up his features, the book fell from 
his grasp, and clasping his hands together, 
he exclaimed: “ Lord, let thy servant de- 
part in peace!” IJardly had he uttered 
these words before his spirit fled from 
earth to return to the God who gave it. 
It was the morning of the twenty-third of 
May—heaven was lighted with stars—the 
earth was fragrant with flowers—all na- 
ture seemed to sympathize with the great 
revealer of her laws—and soon the sun, 
rising above the horizon, shed its earliest 
and purest ray upon the still, cold brow of 
the departed, and seemed in his turn to 
say :—* The king of creation gives the 
kiss of peace, fur thou hast been the first 
to replace him on his throne.” 
Persecution followed Copernicus even 


in the grave. ‘The court of Rome replied 


to his dedication by condemning his book ; 


but the book was the instrument of his 
own revenge by enlightening the court of 
Rome itself, which at last recognized, al- 
though too late, the faith and the genius 
of the astronomer of Wernica. Prussia, 
with the ingratitude of a conqueror, has 
converted the observatory of Copernicus 
into a prison, and is now allowing his 
dwelling-house to crumble into ruins. But 
Poland, his native land, has collected some 
of her last odoles, to raise a2 monument to 
his memory at Cracow, and to erect a 
statue of him in Warsaw. 


EDUCATION AMONG 
CLASSES. 


7 VERYTHING which surrounds us is 
We are surrounded with 


ART ALL 


4 an influence. 
beautiful things in the world, and it is our 
duty to make our houses look as beautiful 
Everything we have in our 


as possible. 
houses—every glass and jug, every painted | 
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door and table—is an influence, an associ- 
ation, out of which the mind receives its 
instruction, even more than that which the 
pedagogue conveys in the school. 'There- 
fore, art is nothing more nor less than the 
recognition of the example set us by God. 
I should be sorry to limit art to a mere 
canvas and statuary exposition of it. The 
basis of all good art—of painting, and stat- 
uary, and architecture, and the ornament- 
ation of domestic vessels—is a constant 
acknowledgment of the beauty of the exter- 
nal world, out of which can only come good 
The craving for this art is perfectly 
The savage who carves his 


art. 
universal. 
spear and war instruments evinces a lean- 
ing toward things that are beautiful. The 
commonest hind who cultivates his small 
plot of land with flowers is declaring an 
inward and conscious sense of the beauty 
alluded to. ‘Therefore, the manufacturer, 
the designer of every class, and the work- 
man, instead of working from the thought 
that he is merely catering to a luxurious 
feeling, should labor rather with the con- 
sciousness that he is laboring to cultivate 
and raise that which in the human mind is 
a natural instinct. To the designer— 
and house painters and architects are 
among this class—a true sense of art is 
indispensable—that he should think for 
himself, and not be continually reproducing 
what has been done before. ‘Take the 
ordinary house-painter: a man thoroughly 
educated for his business would, for a few 
dollars, make a cottage a specimen of 
beauty. Shop-fronts, and signs, and all 
these things, are influences. But suppos- 
ing the designer of every character were 
perfect: the best would be thrown away 
upon us with ill-educated workmen. If 
the design be not realized by the work- 
man, it must lose all its vitality and beauty. 
We are continually talking of our inferior- 
ity to France and Germany in designs. In 
those countries every man has received an 
edueation in art, from the designer to the 
lowest class of workmen, to enable him 


_ thoroughly to understand and to love the 


work to be done. In Lyons I have seen 
workmen bring into their shops quantities 
of flowers and draw them, merely for their 
beauty, not because they were obliged to 
do so. These are the men to make work 
beautiful, and to do justice to the designer. 
But even supposing the designer and the 
workman to be well educated, it is no less 
important that the user of a thing should 
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be able to appreciate it too. 
this country,” say manufacturers, “are 
not in a position to tell good things from 
bad ones.” I have no belief in the state- 
ment that the people are not prepared for 
beautiful things in art. 
educatiougn art, I readily admit; but that 
they have an instinctive love for it I fully 
believe. —J. A. Hammersley. 


—— e 


SCHILLER AND GOETHE IN RELATION 
TO CHRISTIANITY. 


[From “ Hagenbach’s Ecclesiastical History of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries."’] 


W* leave it to others to draw the par- 
allel between Schiller and Goethe 
as poets. Our business is to compare 
these two heroes of German literature in 
relation to Christianity. On this point, 
too, there is great divergency of judgment. 
While there are some who, without further 
investigation, reject both poets as un- 
christian, there are others—and those, 
too, of strict views on the subject of 
Christianity—who, in a remarkable man- 
ner, accord to Goethe more grace than to 
Schiller. Seldom does the reverse of this 
appear. The justice of this decision de- 
pends on what we assume as the standard 
of Christianity; whether insight, will, or 
inclination. As it regards insight into 
Christian truth, Goethe unquestionably 
stands higher than Schiller—as, in other 
things, he discovers a more comprehensive 
mind, and one less vailed by the prejudices 
of the schools. He could honor, e. g., 
the Biblical history and the dogmas of 
Christianity far more sincerely than Schil- 
ler, who is often passionately excited 
against them. How, indeed, could the 
man, in whose hands everything received 
a living form—how could he avoid taking 
up the world-historical phenomenon of 
Christianity in this forming process, and 
incorporating it into his great world-pic- 
ture?) What a wealth of profound Chris- 
tian intuitions meet us in Faust! What 
an apprehension of the most delicate shades 
of Christian life in the “ Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul!” Even the Moravian 
view of Christianity he approves in its 
place, as his intercourse with the gifted 
Fraulein von Klettenberg proves. What 
healthy and correct judgments concerning 
the high value of the Bible and its eduea- 
tional importance we encounter in his 


* People in | 


That they want | 
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| 
| 
| 


| ship. 





the observations scattered through the 
“Theory of Color,” and eSpecially in the 
* Conversations with Eckermann.” To 
cite a single example: what stronger word 
can be brought against the despisers of the 
Bible than that of Goethe :—* The higher 
the centuries ascend in civilization, the 
more the Bible will be found and made 
available, not by pretenders indeed, but by 
truly wise men—partly as basis and partly 
as instrument of education.” There are 
many similar utterances. In fact, it is 
certain that modern Christian apologetics 
may adduce from the writings of Goethe 
a far greater number of confirmatory pas- 
sages than from those of Schiller, in which 
heresy is almost everywhere apparent. 
Also in the province of practical religion, 
Goethe, as it regards insight into existing 
relations, himself practical ; 
Schiller, on the contrary, generally un- 
practical. Schiller, e. g., dreamed of im- 
proving the world by means of the theater ; 
he commended the stage as a moral in- 
stitution, as it were a second Church. In 
conformity with these views, many of the 
clergy of that period introduced poetic 
phrases and theatrical declamation into 
the pulpit. But Goethe rebuked this 
mischief in the most masterly manner in 
his Faust. Wagner says to Faust, “ ] 
have often heard it boasted that an actor 
may teach the parson.” Faust replies, 
“ Yes, when the parson is an actor, as may 


showed 


sometimes happen.” And then he con- 
tinues, “If you do not feel it, you will 
never obtain it by chasing after it.” 

. . “Seek an honest gain; be no bell- 
jingling fool. Good right 
feeling need little art for their delivery. 
If it is your earnest desire to say some- 
thing, is it atter 
words ?” 

In these few words, Goethe has econ- 
centrated more homiletic wisdom than is 
to be found in many a complete theory of 
pulpit eloquence. 

In like manner, he discovers a sure 
tact in all things pertaining to publie wor- 
He felt very truly himself, that of al! 
his poems, though he had written so many, 


sense and 


necessary to chase 


there was not one that could be introduced 
intoa Lutheran hymn-book. All blending 


of the provinces of the sacred and profane 


autobiography, and occasionally, also, in 


was offensive to his sound taste. A music, 
he says among other things (in Wilhelm 
Meister’s journeyman years), which com- 


bines the sacred and profane character, is 
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godless. . . . But, if insight is not 
the only standard of Christianity ; if that 
standard is rather to be sought in the tone 
and inclination of the feelings, we should 
be tempted to believe (without doing 
Goethe injustice) that Schiller at times 


experienced more profound Christian 
emotions than Goethe. You remember 
those “ Morning Thoughts” of Schiller, 
and his struggles after truth and certainty 
in religious matters. ‘This kind of strug- 
gle we nowhere encounter in the life of 
Goethe. It is true, he doubted, even 
while a boy, of many things in the Bible, 
and demanded an explanation of them from 
his religious teacher; but, as he himself 
says, he cared more about bringing for- 
ward his doubts, than he did about the 
solution ofthem. . . . Afterward, 
in his youthful years, Goethe experienced 
many fermentations in his interior life, 
and it cost him a mighty conflict before 
he could assume toward the world that 
quiet and commanding position which he 
maintained in his riper years. But the 
struggle was not a religious one; it was 
the conflict of a tempestuous, on-rushing 
genius against the settled relations of the 
natural and moral world; like the storming 
of a Titan, who would possess himself of 
heaven by his own godlike power. But 
after the “ nightly tempest,” Goethe soon 
recovered the shore. “ ‘The wet one”’— 
so he speaks of himself—* dried himself ; 
and the next morning, when the glorious 
sun came forth again on the gleaming 
waves, the sea wanted more figs.” * 
Neither Schiller’s life nor Goethe’s is 
free from moral aberrations. But Goethe 
treated them more lightly; and, unques- 
tionably, Schiller’s moral endeavor was 
more earnest than Goethe’s. <A saint he 
would on no account be ; but neither would 
he be reckless and unholy. Piety, ac- 
cording to his own language, was not, 
with him, the end of life, but only a means 
by which, through the purest repose of 
mind, he might attain to the highest cul- 
ture. ‘To maintain a just measure in all 
things—that was Goethe's first principle 
in moral and religious matters as in art. 
H[ence, the position he assumed in relation 
to unlimited enlightenment, as well as to 
what seemed to him unlimited piety or 
religious extravagance, It is a significant 
fact that precisely in his younger years, 


* Allusion to a Greek proverb, 


! : . x . zs ; 
he took part, as a friend, with Stilling and 





Lavater, and maintained their cause in 
opposition to the Illuminists. 

As Goethe did not choose to look within 
himself, so he does not lead others to look 
within. He teaches a man to find his true 
place in the world ; and in this regard all 
may learn and should learn of him. But he 
touches no man’s conscience ; he does not 
mean to do so; he would have every one 
act according to his kind. This absence 


| of design, which constitutes the character 


| of a true work of art, is what makes 





, emerald 


Goethe, in certain moments, appear so 
great, contrasted with the petty and pas- 
sionate driving of every-day men. We 
may, indeed, refresh and elevate ourselves 
in the contemplation of this passionless 
greatness, when the world would drag us 
down into its own tumult; but I insist 
again, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween artistic contemplation, and the 
moral problem which every man should 
propose tohimself. . . . . . . To 
say that great minds are not subject to the 
universal moral law ; that they, as darlings 
of the Godhead, are emancipated at the 
outset; that they carry the measure by 
which they are to be judged exclusively 
within themselves; that they are their 
own law; in a word, that they are not 
amenable to the law of God and the divine 
order—this is making gods of men. And 
let itbe observed that this rage for deifying 
men is found especially there where pan- 
theism has destroyed the belief in the true 
and living God. When man worships and 
adores, he cannot content himself with a 
vague and general idea, he must adore 
something personal ; and when he has lost 
the personality of the Creator, he transfers 
his homage to the creature. There is One 
who lived as men among men, in whom 
dwelt the fullness of the Godhead bodily ; 
and of him it was said, that he was made 
subject to the law; that he became 
obedient and fulfilled all righteousness ; 
and therefore even has God exalted him 
and given him a name which is above 
every name; consequently, above the 
highest and most renowned; and only 
that which harmonizes and adjusts itself 
with this order, is counted valid in the 
kingdom of God. The grandeur of the 
name does not therefore perish. It shines 
on undimmed, like a star in the great star- 


| picture, unconfined and untroubled, like an 


in the throne of the Eternal. 
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This let us hold fast in reference to 
Goethe. 

The fairest and noblest of Goethe has 
already been considered in this connection ; 
and as the apostle says, “all things are 
yours,” 
consciousness of this right, has availed 
“ Every 


so Christianity, in the strong 
itselfofGoethealso. . . . 
productiveness of the highest kind,” says 
he, “every important apercu, every in- 
vention, every great thought which bears 
fruit and has consequences, is in no man’s 
all earthly 


These things are to be regarded 


power ; it is exalted above 
might. 





as unlooked-for gifts from above ; as pure | 


children of God, they are to be received | 


and honored with grateful joy.” Such 


utterances we occasionally mect in the life 
of this 


seemingly cold roek-breast, there flashes 


wonderful man. Out of the 
often a surprising flame of the deepest 
relicious freedom. 
we eannot allow that Goethe is to be 
judged by a moral standard different from 
that which we apply to other men, we will 
gladly acknowledge that the ways by 
which God leads such men are often hid- 


den from us. Remarkable in this econ- 


nection is an intimation of Goethe himself 


to Lavater: “My God, to whom I have 
remained true, has richly blessed me in 
secret; for my fate is wholly concealed 
from men; they can see and hear nothing 
of it; but so much of it as may be made 
manifest I hasten to deposit in your 
heart.” In conclusion, one passage from 
his last Conversations with Eekermann :— 
“ Let 


advance; let the natural sciences grow 


intellectual culture continue to 
in ever increasing extension and depth, 
and the human mind expand as it will; it 
will never advance beyond the elevation 





and the moral culture of Christianity, as 
it shines and gleams in the Gospels.” 
Fee ae 


) THOUGHTS FROM JEAN 
PAUL RICHTER. 


DETACH 


T 
} 
i 


ring themes the veering song was mixed." 


“orf difte 
esa followed and examined reality, 
even to its deepest valleys, like the 


iwin stars of poesy, Homer and Shak- 


speare? As art ever labors in the school 


old her most attaehed and industrious 


children, transmitting her 


succeed 


generations. If we 


pieture to ourse Ives a truly great poet, we 


so were the richest poets of 


Although 


portrait to | 


| 
would | 


must grant to genius a metempsychosis 
through ail nations, times, and circum- 
stances, and send him to circumnavigate 
the world. What higher and 
representations of its infinite form would 
The poets of the ancients 
were men of business and warriors, before 


bolder 
he not project 2 


they were bards; and the epic poets in 
particular steered the helm through the 
waves of life, before they took up the pen- 
cil to deseribe the voyage. It is with the 
children of the mind, as the Romans 


| thought of the children of the body—they 


must touch the earth, if they would learn 
to speak. 

The praters about the happy conscious- 
actions, have 
else they 


ness that rewards good 
themselves performed none; 
would have experienced, that, in proportion 
to the cultivation of the moral taste, it 
becomes more delicately susceptible of 
falling below its hich standard ; and, there- 
fore, the best men reproach themselves 
more than the worst. 

When the heart is made the altar of 
Cod, then the head, the mental faculties, 
are the lights on that altar. 

Hie who, when calm and cool, presses 
his rights to the utmost, will, when 
actuated by passion, overstep them. 

The good man feels no injustice so 
strongly, as that dene to others; that 
committed against himself, he sees not so 
clearly ; the bad man feels only injury to 
himself. 

Domestic life is the most delightful, 
because it repeats our childhood. 

In order not to be made servile by the 
great, let us place before our minds a still 
greater. 

A single odor awakens a whole host 
of old associations; it has more influence 
than even the eye upon the imagination. 

We have a certain complacency in wit- 
nessing an air of defianee in a eriminal 
before his judges, beeause he thereby 
lessens our consciousness of subjection to 
authority. 

We sympathize more readily with excess 
of sorrow than with exuberance of joy. 
Sympathy increases with the former, not 
with the latter. 

Our dislike to the sicht of our faults we 
vent upon the way in which our friend has 
discovered them tous. If he have done it 


boldly, we ery out against his abruptness, 


his roughness; if delicately, gently, we ex- 


claim at his duplicity, his dissimulation. 
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Editor's 


WE begin in our present number a series of 
illustrated articles on the Life and Times of 
Johnson. They will extend over one of the 
interesting sections of the literary and 
ious his tory of England. ‘The illustra- | 

ve quite numerous, and include many 
portraits of the leading characters of 
swell’s Life of the “Great Mor- 


host 
the relig 

tions will | 
authentic 
the times. Bo 


alist”’ is the most entertaining biography in 
the language; but while its unmatched inter- | 
est has prevented any attempt at a new me- | 


uminousness has rendered it untit 
vopular use, and a really popular | 
a want of our literature, | 


moir, its vol 
for extensive ] 
Life of Johnson 
1 


is yet 





Our articles will aim at a thoroughly pepular 
adaptation, and yet at a comprehensive esti- | 
mate of the man and his times. 


article on “ The 
Times,” is dis placed from the pres- | 
it will appear in the next. 


Our third 
quired by the 
ent number 5 


Christianity Re- 


the article on Margaret 
Revw Mondes, | 
December number. | 


™ ii ] ¢ 
he transi or 


Fler Ossoli the 
completed in the 


ition ] 
deur 


from des 





will be 


will be found, is 
the whole periodical 

Remember that the | 
mail charge for the National is but tero cents to 
any part of the nation, if prepaid. Only two 
dollars a year, and only two cents per month 
are not these cheap enough terms | 
» this, good friends ? 


The pew 
hoped, 
literature of the 


Postag 


ous 


Law 
to 
country, 





ww 


tirere 








for post ive 
for 





aw Work 





We commence in the present issue a series 
of articles on American Writers ; they are from 
the pen of a gentleman who himself ranks high 
among them as a poet. So far as may be prac- | 
tieable, these papers will be illustrated with 


7 "2 
portraits and engravings of residences. 

The hi the Alchemists will be con- | 
tinued ip our next with further engraved illus- 
trations. 


tory of 


We receive frequent complaints from our 
brethren of the that our 

have reached them very irregularly, and some 
of them not at all. We regret this defect 

loss to ourselves, and using all possible 
means to rectify it. Our exchanges will please 
apolozy, and the 

is not attributable to any care- 
the part of the 
apology particularly 


press past numbers 
,asa 
are 
accept our sincere assurance 
that the failure 
lessness, 








h less design, on 
We offer our 


mut 


publishers, 


to our confreres of the West and South, where 
the failure has oceurred in a manner quite 
mysterious to us, Wherever may be the cause, 
whether in the mail, or praetor s aia we are de- 
termined to ferret it out, and correct it at once. 

Quit a beautiful little cerem my of respect 
to Montgomery the Port, (the Montgzomery,) took 
place at the late Wesleyan Conference ‘in Shet- 
field. It is well known that Montgomery is a 
Moravian. His own religious denomination 
being very limited in Eng , he has main- 





Table. 


tained an intimate sympathy and communion 
with the Wesleyans, with origin the 
United Brethren had an important historical 


whose 


| connection, as is shown in the various lives of 


Wesley. Dr. Hannah introduced the aged poet 
to the President of the Conference in full ses- 
sion. The latter, after alluding to the 
Montgomery had rendered, by his character 
and writings, to the cause of relizious truth 
and moral purity, and to the delight which his 
poetry had ministered to so many, said :—* We 
feel under great obligation to yourself, and to 
the religious body to which you bel meg, and 
beg to assure you of the kindest affection of the 
Conference 


The old: poet 


services 


? 
y charac 





s reply was beautift 


teristic. It was in the following brief words :— 
“My Christian friends, fathers, and brethren 
in the Lord, I dare not waste one moment 

your time, and I have very little to say, but 
that little will be of the greatest import. It is 
this: ‘The Lord bless you and keep you! The 


Lord make his face to shine upon you, and be 
gracious unto you! ‘The Lord lift up his coun- 
tenance upon you, and give you peace!’ in the 
name of Jesus. Amen.” 

Quite a pleasant scene of brief gratulatory 
speech-making, in the English ensued, 
The venerable Dr. Bunting expressed his sym- 
pathy with the President in his observations 


sty le, 


just made, and was most happy to see Mr. 
Montgomery among them, and find him able to 
visit them at his advanced time of life. He 


would 
President, 


assure Mr. Montgomery, through the 
of the respect and reverence with 


which they saw him among them to-day. On 
Inany occasions he had met him in former 
years, and now observed, that he, still more 


(Dr. Bunting.) had undergone the 
alteration of but they both knew who 
was the strength of their heart, and trusted 
that God would be their portion forever. 

Dr. Beaumont could not Jook upon Mr. Mont- 
gomery without feeling the truth that genius, 
vibrated musie in the 
of God. In him were combined genius 
with holiness, and he believed that he had not 
written “‘a line which, dying, he would wish 
to blot.” His writings were distinguished by 
a combination of purity, beauty, and truth. 
He thought that Mr. Montgomery’s presence 
among them that morning was a most happy 
fell wship. He would say, May the . rd cause 
his face to shine upon him a ind « him peace, 
and crown his useful and honorable lite with a 
happy and peaceful end. 


than himself, 


age ; 


combined with holiness, 
ear 


rive 






Wm. M. Bunting remarked, that this had 
been a beautiful Conference, by the blessing ot 
God, and all that had occurred had served to 
enhance and illustrate the unanimity which 
prevailed among them. The public ministra- 
tions of the Conference had been remarkabl 
for the unection which had attended them. 
Next to this, no incident would tend so much 
to brighten and beautify the Conference of 


1852 as the pre sence of their vener: ible friend. 
This happy meeting had now taken place, and 


gathered together, old and young, 


were 
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with one accord, to honor the venerable poet | leges of this Association, securing their attend- 


who was now before them; and even—(to un- | 


derstand the allusion the reader should be in- 
formed, that a sparrow had gained admittance, 
and had for some time been chirping above the 
organ)—even, he might add, the sparrow had 
found a house for herself, and contributed her 
note of triumph on the joyful occasion. 

Other remarks followed, and the whole scene 
formed a most delightfal interlude in the pro- 
ceedings of the Enviable indeed is 
the pure repose and unsullied reputation with 
which Montgomery’s career is closing. What 
@ contrast between his latter years and those 
of his libertine compeers, Byron and Moore! 
Virtue looks beyond this world for its rewards ; 
but often even here—the battle of life well 
fought—it crowns its votary with its benedic- 
tion, visible as a halo of light around his head. 

We take pleasure in reminding the young 
men into whose hands this Magazine may fall, 
of the formation of “ Young Men's Christian 
Associations” in several parts of the country. 
The Association in this city has commenced 
its career with much spirit and promise. Its 
rooms are at No. 659 Broadway. The Associ- 
ation in Boston has advanced rapidly. It now 
has the finest hall in that city, furnished with 
genuine elegance, and supplied amply with peri- 
odicals. Its library is also rapidly augmenting. 

An Association, we observe, has been formed, 
recently, in the city of Washington; and we 
doubt not that similar institutions will soon be 
organized in all our principal cities. 

This most interesting provision for our young 
men originated in the example of the London 
Young Men’s Christian Association—an insti- 
tution which now occupies a commanding place 
among the public religious schemes of the 
English metropolis. Besides a well supplied 
library and reading-room, it has in the same 
building a spacious hail for public lectures, a 
saloon for conversation, an apartment for re- 
freshments, well guarded against intemperance, 
bath rooms, &c. The Christian young men of 
various denominations find it a capital substi- 
tute for the ordinary city clubs, and similar 
resorts. All persons who are considered enti- 
tled to membership are considered also entitled 
to each other’s contidence and friendship, Im- 
portant acquaintances are thus formed, tending 
to both the social and business advantage of 
the members. Young men from the country, 
especially, tind it a favorable resort, as it af- 
fords them intellectual and social entertain- 
ment, and valuable introductions to the safest 
society. 

We hope our American Associations will soon 
to provide all the conveniences, and 
of their London model. 


session. 


be able 


even luxuries, Every 
innocent attraction should be given to the 
scheme. 

The following irule of the New-York society 


show more fully its designs :— 


| 





MAN Jers.— The members of the Association | 


seck out young men taking up their resi- 
in New-York and its vicinity, and en- 
» bring them under moral and religious 
by aiding them in the selection of 


deavor t 
influences, 
suitabh 


introducins them to the members and _privi- 


boarding places and employment, by | 


ance at some place of worship on the Sabbath, 
and, by every means in their power, surrounding 
them with Christian associates. 

This is not the place for prolonged observa- 
tions on any subject; but we deem the present 
measure one of the most interesting of our 
modern Christian movements, and must be per- 
mitted two more brief remarks. 

And first, we submit to the rich Christian 
men of not only this city, but of the interior, 
that they can hardly do a better service to the 
Church and to public morals than by giving a 
hearty and practical encouragement to these 
Associations. And it should be given now at 
their commencement. Let them not fail nor 
falter even, for want of pecuniary resources. 
Visit them, old men and rich men; inspirit 
them with good words and good donations. You 
will reap a recompense in the moral protection 
of your sons and clerks, 

Our second remark is to the young men of 
the country. We would advise them, in every 
case where it is practicable, to keep away from 
the cities, and not to despise rural life and 
rural labors; but if they do come into these 

Subels, let them seek the friendly sympathies 
and moral shelter of such associations. Go at 
once and enroll your name, and enjoy the cour- 
tesies and friendship of the young men who 
are successfully tighting their way through the 
temptations and business conflicts of these 
crowded communities. You will find there the 
best young manhood of the land—such as de- 
serve your regard, and will honor you by 
theirs, 

The Rey. Dr. Ferris, in an address at the 
organization of the New-York Association, 
spoke in the following warm terms of the 
project :— 

“The blessing of many a young man will be 
yours—the blessing of many a family from 
which the young stranger comes, will be yours 
—the blessing ef many a widowed mother will 
be yours—the blessing of many a pastor, over 
whose young men you exercise your liberal, 
enlightened influence, will be yours. We shall 
all bless you; for you will lead on to usefulness 
many who will take their place by the side of 
those who came here as stranger lads, but are 
now the pillars of our Churches, I have spoken 
of many ruined, but we should not forget that 
multitudes, multitudes of those who came here 
“to seek their fortune,” strangers, friendless, 
almost penniless, are now our most worthy 
citizens—ornaments of piety—the reliance of 
all our benevolent societies—the actors and 
liberal promoters of all useful enterprises and 
improvements. The fact is a striking one, that 
the once strangers and their children, are the 
life of our city, as they are most amazingly the 
majority. May you have the privilege of add- 
ing many to this number, and with even a more 
consecrated influence.” 


o 
aS 


We give elsewhere an engraving and a sketch 
of the Duke of Wellington, Though always be- 
fore the eye of the world for more than half a 
century, and the best known military man of 
his age, except Napoleon, it would be difficult 
tu give a moral estimate of his character. Its 
most noticeable trait was his cool, indomitable 
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impassiveness. The London Times says “he 
lived, commanded, and governed, in unconscious 
indifference, or disdainful aversion, to those 
common incentives of human action which are 
derived from the powers of imagination and of 
sentiment. He held them cheap, both in their 
weakness and in their strength. The force and 
weight of his character stooped to no such ad- 
ventitious influences. He might have kindled 
more enthusiasm, especially in the early and 
doubtful days of his Peninsular career; but in 
his successful and triumphant pursuit of glory, 
her name never passed his lips, even in his 
addresses to his soldiers. His entire nature 
and character were molded on reality. He 
lived to see things as they were. His acute 
glance and cool judgment pierced at once 
through the surface which entangles the imagin- 
ation, or kindles the sympathy of the feelings.” 

It is fortunate, perhaps, for our times that 
such was the character of the most successful 
military chief of the age. Except in the re- 
wards which he received, his example atfords 
little incentive to military enthusiasm. War, 
in his history, is divested of much of its senti- 
mental ardor and fictitious glory. It is a stern, 
denuded, terrible reality; necessary, useful, 
perhaps, in special circumstances, but with 
no imaginative illusions, Quite in contrast 
does he appear, in this respect, with Napoleon. 
The latter has given more glory to war, and 
thereby demoralized more the sentiment of the 
world respecting it, than any other man in the 
history of the infernal art. Admitting all that 


he did for the advancement of Europe, the ter- | 


rible portrait which Lamartine has drawn of 
him is true. He was the great scourge, not 
only of France, but of Europe—the butcherer 
of the nations. And his history written (writ- 
ten as it usually has been) is perhaps as great 
a calamity as it was diving. It has inflamed 
not only France, but the civilized world, with 
military sentiments, and spread poetic splen- 
dors over camps and battle-tields. If there is 
any genuineness in the spirit of Christianity, 
blood is the only ink with which that history 
should be recorded. Most histories of him 
have thus far been but splendid moral carica- 
tures—barbarous and sanguinary in their tend- 
encies, however splendid. No man is compe- 
tent to write that history who does not take 
his stand upon Napoleon’s battle-fields with 
the Christian revelation of the moral universe 
in his hand—heaven opened above and hell 
unvailed beneath. It is fortunate for the 
world, we repeat, that Napoleon’s conqueror— 
the man who plucked success from his grasp, 
and enjoyed it himself through a prolonged life, 
however inferior to him in other respects—pre- 
sents so few of the meretricious glories of war. 

The two men impressed their characters on 
their mighty hosts. The French, carried away 








by Napoleon’s enthusiasm, his incessant visions | 


of gloire were ever fired for the onslaught, but 
not self-sustained under disaster, The English, 
assured by the cool, inexorable resistance of 
the Iron Duke, stood like the forest beneath 


the blasts, the lightning and hail of the storm | 
waving, broken down, but rooted to their posi- | 


tion. No two military men, perhaps, in history, 
ever stamped their own individuality more en- 
tirely on such masses of men. And this fact 





is certainly the truest proof of their real great- 
ness. 

In respect to higher moral traits, we ean say 
little of Wellington. The London Times re- 
marks, “ that though singularly free from every 
trace of cant, his mind was no stranger to the 
sublime influence of religious truth, and he was 
assiduous in the observances of the public ritual 
of the Church of England, At times, even in 
the extreme period of his age, some accident 
would betray the deep current of his feeling, 
which he never ceased to entertain toward all 
that was chivalrous and benevolent. His char- 
ities were unostentatious, but extensive, and 
he bestowed his interest throughout life upon 
an incredible number of persons and things 
which claimed his notice and solicited his aid.” 

Wellington was a duelist and a libertine in 
his earlier days at least. These vices would 
brand any man in ordinary lite, and just men 
know, and God knows no moral code for the 
private citizen that does not apply to the ruler 
or hero. It is to be hoped that his later life 
atforded good proof of the eulogy of the Times. 

The Roman-like severity of his public char 
acter has hardly been relieved in the public 
mind by any knowledye of his social traits and 
habits. The Times, however, gives us a very pleas- 
ant glimpse of him in this respect. It says :— 
* Every social duty, every solemnity, every cere- 
mony, every merry-making, found him ready 
to take his part in it. He had a smile for the 
youngest child, a compliment for the prettiest 
face, an answer to the readiest tongue, and a 
lively interest in every incident of lite, which 
it seemed beyond the power of age to chill,” 

Should we judge from the number of great 
military men and great military events which 
have belonged to our own age, we could hardly 
affirm that we are in advance of any former 
period of history in our prospect of the final 
extinction of war, Still, that “good time is com- 
ing,”’ unquestionably, in which this diabolical 
barbarity will pass away from our civilization. 
There are many and most impressive moral indi- 
cations of the fact. The growing and complicated 
economical interests of the nations all lend 
force, more and more, to these indications, and 
are pressing governments gradually, but surely, 
up to the absolute necessity of peace. Under 
the beneficent light of that day, history will 
be called upon to make a new estimate of such 
characters as Cesar, Napoleon, and Wellington. 
One thing is morally certain, that no fame is 
destined to be more inevitably and more thor- 
oughly revised and refuted than that of mili- 
tary heroism. The name that has no other 
halo than this around it will go out in the 
blackness of darkness forever. God and all his 
angels speed that time. 

Apropos to military characters, we find a 
very interesting “Pen and Ink Portrait” of 
our own good and great Washington, translated 
from the lately published journals of M, de 


Broglie, for the Courrier des Etats Unis. M. 
de Broglie visited Washington in 1782. He 


says i— 

“The General is about forty-nine years of 
age; he is large, finely made, very well pro- 
His figure is much more pleasing 
His physiog- 


portioned, 
than the pictures represent it. 
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nomy is pleasant and open; his address is 
cold, though polite; his pensive eye is more 
attentive than sparkling; but his countenance 
is kind, noble, and composed, He maintains, 
in his private deportment, that polite and at- 
tentive decorum which satisfies all, and that 
reserved dignity which does not offend. He is 
the encmy of ostentation and vain-glory. His 
manners #re always equable; he has never 
shown the least temper. Modest even to hu- 
he seems not tu estimate himself duly; 
receives with good grace the deference paid 
t rather shuns than courts it. His 
Always se- 





mility, 
he 


to him, bu 





society is agreeable and pleasing, 


rious, never constrained; always simple, al- 
without being familiar, 
inspires never becomes painful. 
in general, and in a very low 
e; but he is so attentive to what is 








ways fre fable, 
the re 
He talks 


tone of vol 





spect he 


littl 


said to him, that you are satistied he under- 
stands you, and are almest willing to dispense 
with a reply. This conduct has often been of 


advantage to him in various circumstances 3 


no one has more occasion than he to use cir- 
cumspection, and to weigh well his words. He 
tnites to an unalterable tranquillity of soul, a 
fine power of judy ; and one can seldom 








slowness in determin- 
ting, when he has formed 
his decision. His courage ealm and brill- 
iant. One can : rive him the title of an 
excellent patriot, a virtuous and 
o grant him all qualities, even 
umstances have not permitted 

\ 


reproach him for a little 


ation, or even in 


Ud 


is 
man > 


those which ci 


him to devel was there a man more 
ul the A 
conduct more consistency, wis- 


” 
dom, constancy, and reason, 


evel 
mericans, nor one who has 


evineed in 


We have referred 


to the im- 


proved appreciation of American literary works 
in Europ Our authors are fairly breaking 
their way through the barriers of the German 


lanyuages, and 


beginning to be 
lause by the 


and French 
h 
reading 
himself, We howed in our Jas 


waxing warm in hi 


re 





crities and 
John Bull 
t. really 

admiration of 
rary J He has lately 
vind upon his bulky breast, and ut- 





h spirited apy 
t} » lands. 
1 is 1 
irprise and 


our recent lite rovress, 


laid his |! 


tered soni pass s of almost doating parental 
fondness for us. In our October number we 
gave an extract from the Londen Quarterly 


Review, which declared that during the late sea- 














son American works were the new st iples of the 
Enevlish ! market. The London Times, the 
leadiy ! yer of the world, recently de- 
voted thr ‘ ins to Hawthorne, and began 
its artic j the following significant re- 
mark : We 1 look out! America is 
! } l, and threatens to outstrip us in a 
dire ' ther unexpeeted. It has taken 
the ene eople of the United States not 
quite « vears to convince the we 
their upapproachable s in the art of 
rial «de nt Another half-century may 
enable t their superiority over ¢o- 
tempo sin Jabors pur ly intellectual.” 
The last .\ British Reviewer dor some- 
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| evidently from a “ green hand.” 


| ceding item. 





what the self-gratulation expressed in the pre- 
It contains an article on Ameri- 
can poetry as flippant as it is caustic, and 
The absolute 
nonchalance with which the critic betrays his 


‘limited knowledge of our poetic authors is 


amusing. Some of the best of them, such es- 
pecially as are most thoroughly national, have 
evidently never been read by him; but he pro- 
ceeds, with the genuine air of a pedagogue, to 
apply his critical birch to the whole country ; 


| and, after plying the castigation till he is 


apparently exhausted by the effort, sits down, 
wipes the perspiration from his brow, and con- 
descendingly adds some Sophomorean prelections 
on the ethies and prosody of poetry. Bryant’s 
is dispatched virtual abortion, 
though in the Thanatopsis he “ has only just 
missed writing a tine poem.’”’ Longfellow is 
lashed most lustily. The whole of the “ Psalm 
of Life” is quoted, but clinched with the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—*“ A certain Frenchman, not 
being quite master of our language, is reported 
to have exclaimed, in a rapture of admiration 
at something or other, 
in short, pretty well!’ 
presses the sort of feeling one has u 
verses like these for the first time.’ 

Poe is praised deservedly, though, by the 


muse as a 


‘superbe ! magnifique ! 
This exclamation ex- 


pon reading 
; 





reviewer’s canons, he ought to be repro- 
bated. Thomas Buchanan Read is pronounced 
our most hopeful poet. His “ Closing Scene” 
is “the best American poem” the critic 
has “met with,” d “is worth a whole 
album of ‘Excelsiors,’ ‘Psalms of Life,’ and 


other such drum-and-trumpet moralities which 


are so abundantly supplied to an applaud- 
ing public on this and on the other side 
of the Atlantic.’ It “merits the fame that 
Gray's celebrated ‘Elegy’ has obtained with- 
out deserving it nearly so well.” We should 


for the credit accorded 
ith regret 
our other 
3s our trem- 
bar with tl 
-*The number 


respectable’ versitiers who have come into 


be nationally thankful 
us in the case of Mr. Read, though w 
that it at the expense of 
bards, the critic 
bling « 

following summary jt 
of § ¢ 

existence in America, during the last few years 


The fertility of the New World 


LSé 


is given 


Finally, dismiss 








jirants from his inexorabk 1¢ 


lyment :- 





is surprising, 


in the production of medivceri poets excceds 
even that of our own land. Indeed, almost 
every American seems to be possessed of the 


*accompl shment of verse’ to some considerable 
degree. But that American poets are deficient 
in the ‘* faculty } 


which shows 
thoughts, and feelings, and facts, from a 


divine,’ us 
totally 
new point of view, and spiritually enriches us 
with the revelation of an individuaiity quite 
ditferent from our ov 
Ww 





or any other with which 





» have hitherto become acquainted, must be 
of our 
mount of originality which is 
to reece ze tr 





abundantly manifest to those readers 
who possess the 


requisite to enable them oni 





ue 
nality in others.” 
North British } 
s twaddling preten 
article is evidently fre 


: 
TI as dishonored it 
riticism, The 
an incompetent hand 
and its self-coneeited contemptuousness is itse] 


le 





thi 


n to ¢ 





mn 


premely contemptible. 
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Hook Notices. 


We ar 
batch of valuable books, among which are the 
four volumes of Chalmers’s Memoirs,—a work 
which will take rank among the permanent 
biographies of our literature, notwithstanding 
its diffuseness and an enormous amount of 
heavy quotations. The last volume presents a 
woble portrait of the Doctor, taken in advanced 
life. thhott’s Mother at Home and Child at 


indebted to Messrs. Harper for al 


Home, two excellent works, too well known to | 


neel commendation, are attractive looking 
duodecimoes, abundantly illustrated ; some of 
the cuts are very good, others might be im- 
proved. Avrwan’s Letters to Judge Taney are 
full of the pungency 
and downright lo 








gic of their well-known an- 
thor. They ‘disclose the moral condition of 
Italy as a strong-handed sexton would unlock 
the iron door of a tomb, letting out the very 
stench, and showing all its horrors. The 
Lif and Letters of Niebuhr have already become 
familiar to the reading publice—a noble me- 
moir of one of the tinest minds of Germany. 
Butler's A alogy is the best edition of that 
work in our language, accompanied 





1 the masterly analysis of the late 


the peremptory eloquence | 


Dr. Emory, (the best yet made, not excepting | 
Bishop Wilson’s:) a new life by Professor | 


Crooks ; a new index, based upon one made by | 


Dr. Bentham, of Oxford, under the approval of 
sutler, a 
able notes bys Chalmers. 
and English-Latin Dictionary is chiefly an 
abridgment of Riddle’s translation of Freiind, 





Anthon’s Latin-Baglish 


| recently brought to light; and some 


and contains the chief contributions of late | 
European scholars to Latin Lexicography. | 


Professor Anthon’s labors as @ compiler of 
I 

classic books are so multiform, that he is liable 

tv incur the unenviable reputation of a mere 


literary jobber; this, however, would be quite 


beneath his real merit as a scholar and writer. | 


His labors have been invaluable to classic 
students. Much as he avails himself of foreign 


resources, he nevertheless thoroughly elaborates | 


his works, and places them in advance of all | 


his auxiliaries. The London Athenwum, some 





time ago, paid him an unusual compliment, | 


(quite unusual from John Bull to Brother Jona- 
than,) when it declared that he “ had done more 
for sound classical school literature, than half- 
a-dozen Englishmen.” 

Three very neat juvenile volumes, entitled 
“Stories for the Young,’ have been issued by 
Carlton & Phillips, New-York. They are stories 
or narratives from the French of Malan, and 
exceedingly entertaining as well as thoroughly 
evangelical in their moral lessons—such books, 
as the dullest child will be tempted to read if 
he once begins them, and ean hardly read 
without receiving a@ permanent impression, 
The mechanical style of the volumes is very 
gool; we would especially commend their 
distinet and liberal type, an excellence of no 
little importance to the cye in these days of 
early and incessant reading. 





Voters of Nature: 
tin a Bottle; 


by the author of A Peel | 
Pioneer Women of the West, by 


Mrs. Ellet; Prose and Poetical Writings: hy 
Richard H. Dana. Seribner, New-York. 1852. 
—The Voices of Nature, the first on our list of 
Mr. Scribner’s recent publications, is a pleasantly 
written volume of natural descriptions, inter- 
spersed with moral reflections, The author 
traces some of the analogies between the forms 
and processes of the material world and the 
mind and nature of man. We have his inter- 
pretation of nature as opposed to that of the 
Pantheists, and a succession of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter pictures and moralities. 
Prefixed to the different chapters are fine quota- 
tions in prose and verse, from Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Jane Porter, and the almost for- 
gotten, but rare old poet, Henry Vaughan, 
The Pioneer Women of the West, some fifty or 
sixty of whom have found a fitting histo- 
rian in Mrs. Ellet, will hereafter rank with 
their elder sisters—‘ The Women of the 
American Revolution.” ‘The sketches and 
biographies are, we are assured, in all cases 
authentic, being derived from private and 
reliable sources, while the descriptions of the 
life and manners of the early pioneers are vivid 
and interesting, Richard H. Dana is one of 
the eldest of the American poets and critics, 
and one of the most original. “The Bue- 
caneer,” is yetthe most unique poem in our 
literature, and the critical articles and the 
prose of “ The Idle Man,” are excellent. But 
more of this in some future number. 





The Methodist Quarterly for October contains 
the following articles :—I. The Mosaic Account 
of the Creation—one of the best discussions 
we have met of the “Geological Question, ’— 
by Professor Thompson, of Indiana, IL, Han- 
nah More—a comprehensive and very well 
written review of her life and = character. 
II. The Theory of Reasoning—hard mu 
—written with unquestionable erudition and 
skill, but in a style that a Saxon ought to be 
ashamed of. lV. Merritt Caldwe Il, by Profes- 
sor Vail—a very entertaining sketch of a very 
good and able man, the narrative of whose 
death is especially sublime. V. The Geneal- 
ogies of Christ, an able paper by James 
Strong, Esq., on a very difficult critical ques- 


hysics 





tion. It contains some important original 
suggestions. VI. Jacob Abbott’s Young Chris- 
tian Scries—a very good paper on some very 
good books. Short Reviews, Literary Intelligence, 
and Religious Intelligence, follow. This work 
ranks high among the Quarterlies of the country, 
and it deserves well its reputation.—Curlton & 


Phillips, New-York. 


Up Country Lettera. Appleton, New- Yorl:. 
1852.—A volume of fresh and pleasant essays, 
about eountry life, and men, and books, and 
whatever else comes into the mind of the 
dreamer in the height of June days. Who the 
author is, we know not; but we should say he 
could, if he chose, make a name in the world 
of letters. His bonhomie and personal babble 
remind us of Irving and Ik. Marve}, either of 
whom might have written the “Up Country 


Letters” without disparagement. 
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Biterary Record. 


Rev. Soloman Howard, of the Ohio Conference | 


High School, at Springfield, has been elected 
to the Presidency of the Ohio University at 
Athens, in place of the Rev. Dr, Tomlinson, 
resigned. Rev. James G, Blair has been elected 
Professor of Natural Science, and Rev. James 
F. Given, Principal of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Henry Stevens is still in London, en- 
gaged upon his catalogue of works relating 
to early American History. 

Prof. Whedon, late of the Michigan Univer- 
sity, has opened a classical and commercial 
school at Ravenswood, near New-York city. 
He is an accomplished teacher; a better one 
cannot be found in the land. The school is to 


be limited in the number of its pupils. Price, 
$125 per term; two terms per year. 
A late letter from Toronto to the New- 


York Commercial Advertiser, that there 
are in Upper Canada five colleges possessing 
university powers, viz.:—1l. The University of 
‘Toronto—a provincial institution supported out 
of the public funds, i. e. by the sale of lands 
set apart for that purpose; 2. Trinity College 
—Church University—an Episcopalian institu- 
tion, recently projected and established by 
Bishop Strahan, at Toronto; 3. Queen’s Col- 
lege, at Kingston, a Presbyterian institution, 
in connection with the Church of Scotland; 
4. Victoria College, at Coburg—a Methodist 
institution, under the control of the Wesleyan 
Conference; and, 5. Regiopolis College, at 
Kingston—connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church. In addition, there are in Upper Can- 
ada the following institutions, which are, 
properly speaking, superior grammar or high 
schools, viz.:—1. Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
a provincial school, 2. Knox’s College, Toronto, 
a Presbyterian (Free Church) theological school, 
3. Bytown College, a Roman Catholic theologi- 
eal school; and very recently, 4. St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto, a Roman Catholic theological 
institution also, 

In Lower Canada there is but one college 
possessed of niversity privileges,—M ‘Gill 
College, Montreal. Besides, however, a great 
number of very superior Roman Catholic col- 
leges, theological and secular, there one 
Episcopalian theological institution—Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, The Baptists had a 
college at Montreal, which has been recently 
closed. 

Lord J. Russell’s Life of Moore, the poet, to 
make eight volumes Svo., will, by the arrange- 
ments of Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, be issued 
simultancously with the edition of the London 


Bays 


is 


publishers, 

The Pittsburg Christian Advocate learns,through 
a private source, that Dr. D. W. Clarke is to be 
the successor of Professor Larrabee, as editor of 
the Ladies’ Repository, 

Mr. Putnam announces a new edition of 
“The World’s Progress, with Additions and 
Corrections,” and a supplement to his “ Book 
Buyer's Manual,” 


The Catalogue of the New-York Trade 
Sales, by Bangs & Co., this fall, occupied four 


| hundred and sixty solid pages, embracing at 


least sixty thousand items, from three hundred 
different contributors, whose locations ranged 
from Loston to St. Louis. The amount of 
property which changed hands during these 
sales is valued at about half a million of 
dollars. 


Among the manuscript curiosities in the 
Loganian Library, Philadelphia, isa copy of the 
Bible on parchment, attributed to the eleventh 
century ; also an illuminated Psalter of exquisite 
beauty, on vellum, without date, but supposed 
to be a specimen of Italian art, and executed 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


| The library also possesses a copy of the “ Gold- 








| 


en Legend,” printed by Caxton, 1483, of which 
early specimens of English printing, only five 
perfect copies are known to our bibliographers. 


The New-York Recorder, speaking of Mr. 
Strong’s Harmony and Exposition of the 
Gospels, lately issued by Carlton & Phillips, 
New-York, gives it the praise of being superior, 
as a commentary, to anything that has yet 
emanated from the American press. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe, we learn from the Bangor 
Mercury, will shortly put to press another work, 
treating upon the lives of fishermen and sea- 
men, 

The Boston Transcript recently stated that 
Mr. Thackeray had expressed a wish that the 
lectures he purposes delivering in this country 
“may not be reported by the American press, 
as he does not come to write a book of travels, 
but merely to see the country, and deliver his 
lectures.” 

Dr. Valentine Mott, of this city, has been 
elected an honorary Fellow of King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, in Ireland. He 


| is the first American who has received this dis- 


tinction. 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette has been pub- 
lished ninety-eight years, andthe Newport (R. 1) 
Mercury ninety-one years. Both are clever 
papers, and bid fair to live as much longer. 


The papers, secular and religious, are very 
severe on Herman Melville’s last work, called 
“Pierre ; or the Ambiguities.” A Boston paper 
pronounces the volume “ abominable trash—an 
emanation from a lunatic rather than the writ- 
ing of a sober man.” 


A decided movement is making in Boston 
for the establishment of a free public library, 
open to all classes, for reference and circula- 
tion. Libraries are also being formed at 
Stamford, Conn.; Alexandria, Va.; and at 
Scranton, Luzerne County, Pa. The St. 
Louis Mercantile Library having collected 
eight thousand volumes, are about removing to 
their new building, the cost of which we learn 
is nearly $100,000, the whole amount of which, 
and greatly to their honor, has been subscribed 
by the merchants of that city. 

















RELIGIOUS 


SUMMARY. 





The Rey. Dr. Ludlow, formerly Provost of | 
the University of Pennsylvania, was on the Ist 
October inaugurated to the Professorship of | 
Pastoral Theology, Church History and Govern- | 
ment, inthe New-Brunswick (N.J.) Theological | 
Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church, re- | 
cently vacated by the decease of the Rey. Dr. 
Cannon. 

The Hon. D. A. White, of Salem, has present- 
ed the town of Lawrence, Mass., with lands, 
valued at $20,000, the proceeds of which are to 
accumulate for the establishment of a Free 
Library, and Annual Lectures on Literature 
and Science. 


Mr. Schoolcraft, says the Natsonal Intelligencer, 
has a full vocabulary of the language of the 
Puebla Indians. It abounds in monosyllables, 
& trait not common, in its elementary forms, 
with our western tribes. 


Professor Jewett, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has been engaged, for some time past, in 
maturing a plan for the preparation of Library 
Catalogues, and for stereotyping the titles of 


books. 


Dr. Hawkes, of this city, has been elected 
Episcopal Bishop of Rhode Island. It is said to 
be in contemplation to call him to the rector- 
ship of Grace Church, in Providence. 


From three to five columns weekly, of the 
Christian Observer, published at San Francisco, 
California, are printed in Spanish for the benefit 
of that class of California citizens. 





Religions 


Tue first Conference of the United Brethren 
in Christ, was held in Baltimore, Md., in 1789, 
and numbered seven members. In 1800 the 
Conference embraced thirteen ministers. Now, 
the General Conference embraces fourteen an- 
nual conferences. 

The New-York Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, assembled for the first time at their new 
rooms in the Stuyvesant Institute, in September 
last. ‘“ Though the origin of this praiseworthy 
Association,”’ says a cotemporary, “is of recent 
date, yet it now numbers, we are happy to 
learn, something like four hundred members, 
and twenty life-members, representing some 
six of the evangelical denominations, The 
prospects of the Association are of a most 
promising character; and it is the intention of 
the managers to establish a reading-room upon 
an extended basis, which, it is confidently 
hoped, will prove a valuable auxiliary in ac- 
complishing the object in view.” 





The increase of membership in the Ohio 
Methodist Conference, during the year just | 
closed, was eight hundred and forty-eight. 

The Presbyterian Herald says: a glance through | 
the Minutes of the General Assembly (Old School) 
reveals the fact, that there are at the West 
two hundred and ninety-one Presbyterian 


Churches which have neither pastors nor stated 


ee ae 


The first term of the Richmondyille Union 
Seminary commences on the 25th of October, 
It is located in Richmondville, Schoharie County, 
New-York, forty-tive miles from Albany. A 
plank-road passes through the place, and the 
Albany and Susquehanna railroad, when com- 
pleted, will bring it within one hour’s ride of 
Albany, thus rendering it easy of access from 
all parts of the State. This institution possesses 
every facility for a complete and thorough 
classical education, The Principal, Rev. J. L. 
G. M’Koun, is a graduate of the Wesleyan 
University, and a member of the Oneida Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The terms for board and tuition, in common 
English branches, are only seventeen dollars 
per quarter. 


Brown University.—An error escaped in our 
late notice of Brown University, or rather in 
the paper from which we copied. Instead of 
sixteen graduates, it should have read thirty- 
one, sixteen of whom took part in the com- 
mencement exercises. 

Carlton & Phillips have now in press a course 
of Lectures to Young Men on the formation of 
a manly character, from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. George Peck. Pursuing an original course 
of remark, it promises to rank above the ordi- 
nary works, now so abundant, for young men. 


Wong Fun, » young Chinaman, from Hong 
Kong, has carried off the first prize in the 
junior division of the botanical class, under 


| Professor Balfour, at the Edinburgh University. 


Summary. 


supplies. A history of the division of the 
Presbyterian Church, prepared by Rev. G. N. 
Judd, D. D., as chairman of a committee of 
the Synod of New-York and New-Jersey, is 
completed, and will be laid, in print, before the 
synod at its next monthly meeting. 

The Irish Society of London seems to be 
very successful in its missionary labors and 
operations. Large numbers are reported as 
constantly leaving the Roman Catholic Church. 


According to the Census Reports, the Bap- 
tists have increased in Canada, during four 
years past, more rapidly than any other de- 
nomination, In this period of four years they 
have advanced from 28,052 to 45,457, which 
is nearly doubling their numbers. The Presby- 
terians are next in order. 

The Roman Catholic orators of Canada main- 
tain, that to attack tithes is to attack religion, 
for, were they abolished, not half-a-dozen priests 
would remain in Lower Canada! It is but a 


, weak “religion”’ that has no better foundation 


than the forced contributions of a priest-ridden 


| populace. 


Bishop Scott will proceed to Africa in time to 
be present at the annual session of the Liberia 
Methodist Conference, in January aext. The 
Rey. James H. Perry, now pastor of the Mari- 
ner’s Bethel, in this city, has been appointed 
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superintendent of the Liberia Mission. He 
goes out in company with the bishop, as does 
also the Rey. Mr. Horne, who is to take charge 
of the Methodist Academy at Monrovia. 


The last number of the Presbyterian Quar- 
terly Review has an earnest article on the 
inadequate salary of ministers in the Presby- 


terian Church. The clergy of Connecticut are 
making the same complaints. 

The Pope has requested Louis Napoleon to 
permit the re-establishment of the order of 
begying friars in France. 

Rey. William M. Daily, D. D., Indiana, has 
course of preparation a treatise on the ob- 
ents and the Church to baptized 
reciprocal relation and ob- 
baptize ad children to the 





igations of 








1 
the 


children, and 
ligations of such 
Church. 

are in the United States, Universal- 


1091; clergymen, 640; and 


There 
ist societies, 
Churches, S28, 

M. Berry, late of the Baltimore 
onference, has been transferred to 
ron. 

The Parent Conference of Wesleyan Method- 
ism, in Envland, at its recent session, suggested 
to the Wesleyan Methodist connection in Cana- 
da, the organization of a fede ral union of the 
Methodism of British North America, embrac- 
ing Eastern and Western Canada, the Hudson 
Bay territory, New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland, the whole of which to be goy- 


erncd by a federal conference, after the man- 


ner of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States. This 
suggestion, however, must be discussed and 





acted upon by the Canada preachers, before it 


become a reality. 





can 
Rev. Dr. Meade, Bishop of the Diocese of Vir- | 
ini publishes in the Southern Churchman | 






ini ] 
CrLiniih, 1 
i i 





a prayer, used in view of the great 


want of preachers in the Protestant Episcopal 


Church. 
The Louisvill 
on Wed sday, the 


Methodist 
8th September, 


Conference met 


Andrew and Soule presiding. About ninety 
members belong to this conference. 
The Paptists in Oregon possess eleven 


und ten ordained ministers, with a 


leven hundred and seventy-five. 


blished 


churches, 
membership of ¢ 


By a list pu in the Churehman, we 


Bishops | 


observe that there are cighty-three clergymen } 


of the Episcopal Church residing immediately 
in New-York city and its vicinity. 

The revenue for the rents and 
Clergy Reserves in Canada, amounted, in 1850, 
to £53,737. 

Rey. Robert Newton, D. D., for fifty-three 
years an effective and able Wesle yan Methodist 
minister, has been placed, at his own request, 
on the superannuated list. 


The Rey. Dr. Wainwright was on the ninth 


sale of the 


ballot elected Provisional Bishop of New-York, | 


at the late Episcopal Convention. 


New-York 


Tract Society—Among the sta- | 


tistics prese nted at the late meeting of this | 


nd that twenty-five missionaries 


S¢ ciety . Ww 
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had been zealously engaged in promoting the 
objects of the society; 976,343 tracts had been 
distributed, 949 Bibles, and 1,505 ‘Testaments 
supplied to the destitute children and others ; 
4,582 volumes had been lent from the ward 
libraries, and 754 children had been gathered 
into Sabbath schools. 

The British Wesleyan Conference, 
session, resolved to Meth 
France into an independent body, in order that 
it may claim the protection of the authorities 
as a duly organized Protestant Church. From 
the reports presented at this Conference, we 
gather that Methodism is rather retrograding 
in Scotland. 


it its last 


organize ddism in 


There are in Virginia 550 churches, 90,000 
members, and 413 ministers. The Rev. John 
Clay, the father of Henry Clay, we japtist 
preacher, and resided in Hanover County. 

Late accounts state that the | 
elesiastical Council, in Prussia, had forbidden 
the Protestant clergy to admit Irvingites to the 


Supreme Ece- 


sacramental rites. 

In conse quence of the great influx of popu- 
lation t6 Australia, the British 
Methodist Missionary Committee ha 


Wesleyan 


resolved 


to send six additional missionaries to that 
country. ‘The Rey. Robert Young. we learn 
from the London ) proceed to 


Watchman, is ti 
the colony for the purpose of esta 
Australian Conference, 


blishing an 


Letters from San Francisco state that efforts 
were making for a general closing up of the 


stores on the Sabbath. 

The portion of the 
Episcopal Chureh has in its communion 
least 725,000 members; and it is estimated 
that nearly three millions of the population of 
the United States is connected with that body. 


Methodist 
at 


Northern 





The Friend—a Tahitian journal—of a recent 
date, states, that among the persecuting acts 
of the French Protectorate Government, “ no 


official native would be allowed to preach 
without sanction;” and that the Rev. Mr, 
Chisholm, a German, employed by the London 





Missionary Society, has been prohibited from 
preaching out of a certain district, under pain 
of arrest and banishment. 

There are fifteen missionaries and assistants 
employed by the Baptists in China, and three 
more are to sail for that country. In 
West Africa there are seventeen missionaries 
and assistants, and one in Central Africa. 


soon 


The London City Mission has now two hun- 
dred and seventy missionaries in that metrop- 


olis. 
The Seoteh Free Church have at this time 
ten congregations in the city of London. 


Churches at the 
of them 


There were but six Scotch 
period of the disruption, and three 


continued with the state. 


From the report of the Maine Congregational 
Conference it appears there are two hundred 
and seventeen Churches attached to that body, 
which are represented by fourteen local con- 
Whole number of members re- 
74H stated 


ferences. 
ported, 16,709; settled pastors, 1; 
supplies, 50, 
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M. Adolphe Martin in the tris Comptes 
Rendus of July, recommended the substitution 
of iodide of ammonium for that of potassium, 
in the collodian process of photography ; Mr. 
Hockin of London has made a similar discovery, 
by which method he obtains * wood positive 
pictures of buildings in a fraction of a second, 
without otherwise departing from the usual 
process.” 

The very interesting and extensive collection 
of curiosities obtained by Clot Bey, in Eqypt, 
and purchased by the French Government, are 
to be exhibited at the Palace of the Louvre. 
The collection comprises articles of vertu in 
bronze, ivory, carved woods, curious stuffs, in- 
struments of music, and utensils of all sorts. 


A colossal statue of Jt rgen Jare, “ the founder 
of the kingdom of Sweden,—who lived in the 
tenth century,”—is to be cast at the Royal 
Foundery, Munich. The monument is the work 
of the Swedish seulptor Fogelhjerg, and is to be 
the property of his native country. 

Incited by the acquisitions already made of 
so many precious monuments at Rome, the 
Princess of has determined on new 
excavatious between the Tiber and the Garig- 
liano. 


Cantno 


The King of Saxony, as we learn from the 
London Builder, has instructed M, Hanel, a 
Dresden artist, to proceed to Berlin, to execute 


a colossal statue of M. Cornelius, one of eight | 
| announced, was first introduced to English con- 


ficures of the greatest artists of all ages selected 
for erection in the hall of the new Museum at 
Dresden. M. Cornelius is the only living 
artist to whom this honor has been accorded, 
and his statue is to be placed next those of 
Raphael and M. Angelo. Thorwalsden is also 
narned as one of the number decided on. 


The Svciety of British Artists has lost one of 
its most distinguished members, by the death 
of Mr, Allen, the landscape painter. 


Professor Sengf has lately exhibited at Halle, 
(Saxony,) two interesting pictures intended as 
floral illustrations of Thorwalsden’s celebrated 
“Night and Morning.””? In his treatment of 
this subject, the artist represents the opening 
day by the sun-rose, the power and strength of 
the day by the oak, the reward of action by the 
laure?, The gay and stirring movements of 
man are symbolized by roses, pomegranates, 
oranges, and passion-flowers intertwined. The 
pure blue heaven is represented by corn flowers, 
“because heayen is supported on the material 
earth.”’ Ears of corn and bunches of grapes 
conclude the wreath. The majesty of night, the 
subject of the second picture, is shown in the 
wonderful eactus grandijivra; her attendants 
are mourning and peace, the eypress and olive, 
with psyche. The night violet tells of the noc- 
turnal stillness, while the poppy symbolizes 
sleep and death. The finiteness of rest, or the 
rest of all things, is indicated in the asphodel, 
the death-tlower of Homer. The poetical 


treatment of these pictures is German in the 
extreme ; while the artistic delicacy with which 


ART INTELLIGENCE, 





nielligence. 


the different flowers are arranged and colored, 


has excited marked attention from admiring 
crowds, 

The total subscriptions to the London Art 
Union for the year ending 3lst March, 1852, 
were £12,903, ($64,515,) being an increase of 
£1,933 ($9,665) upon the sum collected during 
the preceding year. The amount of the prizes 
was £6,449, ($32,245,) being an increase of 
£1,791 ($8,955) upon that of the previous season. 

The exhibition of the Berlin Academy of Art, 
which is held every two years, was opened in 
September last. Though containing one thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-two paintings, 
with a few pieces of sculpture, there was none 
of any remarkable peculiarity for conception or 


; execution. 
| 


| Zandomeneghi has been 


| Africa. 


A large sculptural monument by the Brothers 
consecrated to the 
memory of Titian in Venice. The base of the 
monument is adorned with five bas-reliefs of 
the most celebrated of Titian’s pictures. 

Some calotypes, as we learn from the Art 
Journal, have been taken by Mr. Townsend, at 
Abbrokerton, a large town in the interior of 
The specimens, the artist says, though 
not very perfect, for want of time and proper 
attention, yet evince that the climate and the 
light are well adapted to the practice of the art, 

Tony Johannot, the graceful artist, and painter 
of conversation pieces, whose death we have 


noisseurs by Mr. Alarie Watts. To his reputa- 
tion as a painter he added that of a happy and 
characteristic book-illustrator; of his skill in 
which department, the edition of Moliere, with 


| his sketches, vignettes, &c., is one of the most 


| $1,000; 


| beautiful, and artistically worthy books among 
the series of which it forms a part. 


The donations to the American Musical Fund 
Society of New-York, which received its char- 
ter in March, 1849, have amounted to $4,000, 
Of the eleven donators, Mrs. F. A. Kemble gave 
Madame 0. Goldschmidt, $2,000; 


| Miss C. Hayes, and the President of the Society, 
| Henry Orcut, Esq., $200 each; the remaining 
| seven, including Ole Bull, gave $10U each. 


Further discoveries have been made by M. 
Xeule, in the Acropolis, at Athens, of the last 


steps of the staircase that led to the principal 


| entrance, 
| citadel. 


and the surrounding wall of the 
This latter is adorned in the upper 
part with entablatures, as employed in the 
Doric temples anterior to Pericles, while at the 


| rear are pedestals and fragments of the Roman 


epoch, Among several fragments of architec- 
ture by M. Beule, are twenty-three inscriptions 


| in bas-relief, well executed, representing eight 


young Athenians dancing. 

A clever adaptation of ornamental zine, with 
colored designs, and suitable for pillars, trays, 
flooring, chimney-pieces, &c., has been exhibit- 
ed in London, which, from its novel and hand- 
some purposes of ornamentation, is likely to 
have great demand. 
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Scientific Btems. 


New-York Historical Society—At the last 
monthly meeting, it appeared from the financial 
statement made by the Treasurer, William 
Chauncey, Esq., that there was a balance on 
hand at the time the last report was made of 
$847 48; amount received for dues, $4,215; 
total, $5,062 48. Disbursements, $4,529 O02. 
Balance in the Treasury, October Ist, $553 46. 
The ahove receipts included $3,200 paid by 
sixty-four members in commutation of yearly 
dues. 

The following corresponding members were 
elected :—Richard Hildreth, Boston ; Franklin 
B. Hough, Ogdensburg. As resident members: 
Henry F. Hunter, Daniel Shepherd, and F, A. 
Talmadge. 

Mr. De Peyster read a letter descriptive of the 
general tenor of certain documents recently 
donated to the society, and stated particulars 
relative tothe public career of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Colden, The collection contained Governor 
Colden’s investigations in natural science, 
history, zoology, and other branches of learn- 
ing; his work—a celebrated one in its day— 
upon the principle of action in matter, publish- 
ed in 1755; his History of the Five Nations ; 
dispatches to the English Government; cor- 
respondence with celebrated men in both the 
scientific and political world, with Franklin, 
Linneus, Sinovius, &c., &c.; his discoveries as 
to a new mode of stereotyping. 

In the year 1760, Governor Colden, writing 
to a friend in England, said that he was of 
opinion, that when the woods were cleared off, 
the climate would materially improve—so much 
so as to render this country, in time to come, 
a resort for pulmonary patients, &c. 

Mr. Moore, librarian, read a very lengthy 
communication from Hon. John R. Bartlett, 
of the Mexican Boundary Commission, descrip- 
tive of his journeyings in Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Lower California, &e., while prosecuting the 
object of the commission. He stated that so 
far as he had traveled as yet, he had discovered 
no ruins of an antiquity prior to the present 
style of building. He has also made some 
valuable collections in mineralogy, 


botany, | 





zoology, and of the Reptilia, some of which are | 


rare specimens. ‘The paper also described what 
Mr. B. noticed of the hot springs, or “ geysers,” 
situated in a gorge of the Nappa Valley, Oregon ; 
and concluded by stating that he (Mr. B.) had 
discovered the original manuscript journal of 
the journey made from the city of Mexico to 
San Francisco by Padre Pedro Font, in the year 
1776-7, a rare and interesting document in- 
deed. At the close of the reading of this 
interesting communication, the audience ex- 
pressed their satisfaction by hearty applause. 


Cholera.—Considerable sensation was excited 
by one of the speakers at a meeting held at 
Exeter-Hall, in London, who stated the “ unde- 


niable fact, that the tax levied upon salt by | 


Warren Hastings, during his tyrannical rule in 


India, was the cause of the Asiatic Cholera,” | 
contributor to the physiological researches of his 


a disease, said the speaker, “ unknown before 
the period alluded to, and which made its ap- 


pearance immediately following the edict which 
deprived the lower castes of Hindoos of a health- 
ful ingredient in their food.” In connection 
with this subject, we learn from the report of 
a French medical commission, both at Paris 
and elsewhere, that rain water is a prophylac- 
tic of cholera, and that this disease has never 
proved an epidemic in any city where rain-water 
is exclusively used. 

The British Archeological Inatitute held their 
annual session at Newcastle lately, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Northumberland and 
the presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
In the course of business, @ paper was read on 
the character of Itobin Hood, in which it was 
maintained that he was a“ mythical personage.” 
(This opinion, however, seems to be entirely 
controverted by a statement of the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, assistant keeper of the British Publie 
Records, who, in one of his Critical and His- 
torical Tracts, has collected a mass of informa- 
tion, tending to show that this “ Greenwood 
hero’”’ was one of the malcontents connected with 
the Staynton family, of the time of Edward II. ; 
that he was born between 1285 and 1295; and 
that he was living in the early part of the reign 
of Edward LIL.) 


A member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
M. Beulin, lately reported that by nourishing 
a silk worm on the leaves of the bignonia chica, 
he succeeded in giving to the cocoon of the 
worm a uniform red tint. As the chica is well 
known as fornishing the red pigment used by 
our Southern Indians, this hint may not be 
unworthy of a further demonstration. 


The twenty-second meeting of the Dritish 
Association for the Advancement of Science was 
held at Belfast in September last, Sir R. 
Murcheson in the chair, A vast variety of 
business, relating to every branch of science and 
art, was brought before the members, to which 
our limits will only permit us summarily te 
allude as follows :—Observations on the Nebulw 
by Lord Rosse’s Telescope ; the Mathematical 
and Physical Theories of Light and Heat; 
Terrestrial Magnetism; Tides of the Ocean; 
Lunar Atmospheric Tides; and the Index of 
Friction in different gases. The meetings 
were numerously attended, and the general 
prosperity of the society is shown by the constant 
addition to its members, and increase of its 
funds and correspondence. Among the visitors 
was Professor Fowler, of the United States. 

The Mountain of Light—We give elsewhere 
an account of the recutting of this famous 
diamond, The last London Illustrated News 
says that the operation has been entirely 
successful, and has developed to a wonderful 
degree, the brilliancy and beauty of the gem. 
It has proved it to be of the first water, and it 
is now, perhaps, the most valuable diamond in 
the world. 

The foreign journals announce the death, in 
Germany, of Dr. Herbert Mayo, a well-known 


day. 








